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Cotton Manutacturers 


Seek Adequate Tariff Protection 
On Fine Yarns and Goods 


Labor Co-operates With Manufacturers—Cotton Duties Will Force Compensatory Rates 


ITH 7 to 24c. a pound on im- 
ported lve inch and _ longer 


cctton demanded by the first 
witness at the hearings on Schedule 
!\—Cotton Manufactures, before the 
Ways and Means Committee last week, 
the country was given another demon- 
stration of the fact that “the farmer is 
in the saddle politically,” and manufac- 
turers saw their hopes of moderate tariff 
advances threatened. 

All of the manufacturers who later 
appealed to the committee for increased 
rates were obliged to give notice that, 
if cotton was made dutiable. adequate 
compensatory duties would have to be 
granted upon manufactured products 
thereof, which compensatories might 
range all the way from 10 to 35c. a 
pound, and be extremely difficult to ad- 
just fairly. 


Principal Changes Advocated 


The outstanding features of the 
changes in Schedule IX proposed by 
Robert Amory, who appeared for the 
National Council of American Cotton 
Manufacturers, and represented all of 
the leading branches of the industry, 
were their extreme simplicity, their re- 
introduction in accurate and workable 
terms of the intent of the Act of 1922, 
and their advancing of duties on fine 
count yarns and cloths to an adequately 
protective basis. They raise the mini- 
mum duties, for instance, on gray yarns 
finer than 80s from 25 and 30% to about 
38 to 50%, with proportional advances 
in minimums on cloths, plain and 
processed. Even if these advances are 
allowed the rates will remain relatively 
lower than those of similar semi-luxury 
silk and wool manufactures. 


To Enforce 1922 Act’s Intent 


_ Two examples may be sufficient to 
illustrate what the National Council 


committee proposes to do to make the 
revised schedule carry out the intent of 
the 1922 Act: One is in paragraph 904 
which has been interpreted to mean that 
the length of thread or yarn in a 
fabric, as taken to determine the average 
number, shall be that of the part of the 
fabric from which it is removed, with- 
out allowance for contraction, thus mak- 
ing the average number always coarser 
than is actually the case, and the duty, 
therefore, lower than it should be. The 
revised paragraph 904 will allow 123% 
for contraction, the actual contraction 
ranging from a little less than 10 to a 
little more than 15%. 

Another example of legal evasion of 
the intent of the Act of 1922 is found 
in paragraph 906, which provided an 
extra duty of 5% ad valorem when the 
cloth was woven with drop boxes. All 
imports after that act became operative 
were entered as having been woven on 
looms having circular boxes, and the 
Customs Court refused to believe that 
it was the intent of the act to cover the 
latter. Revised paragraph 906 will re- 
vert to its original intent by applying 
the extra 5% to cloths “woven with two 
or more shuttles.” 


Puncture-Proof Schedule Sought 


Both of these examples illustrate the 
cleverness of importers and their lawyers 
and experts in locating loopholes in the 
tariff law and then capitalizing them. 
This may afford sufficient cause for ad- 
vances in duties on medium and coarse 
count yarns and cloths that are included 
in the rates suggested in the National 
Council’s brief. 

These rates were adjusted particularly 
for the purpose of affording adequate 
protection for fine yarns and cloths, but 
in order to simplify the wording of the 
act and to eliminate opportunity for 
legal misinterpretation the same specific 
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and minimum ad valorem basis rates 
apply to coarser counts in proportion to 
their yarn numbers. As existing rates 
are admittedly high enough, excepting 
on certain specialties, the proposed rates 
on coarse counts may seem exorbitant 
and unnecessary, and possibly this might 
be admitted were it not for the fact that 
these possible objections are overbal- 
anced by the desirability of a rate basis 
that is puncture proof. 


Additional Holes in Tariff Wall 


Among additional holes in the tariff 
wall that need to be made puncture proof 
and also to provide adequate protection, 
and disclosed by Mr. Amory and other 
witnesses, were the paragraphs covering 
blankets, infant’s hosiery and handker- 
chiefs. Most of these, and some other 
cotton manufactures, carry ad valorem 
rates that have been proved by actual 
experience to be grossly inadequate, and 
the remedy suggested in nearly every 
instance was to add a specific rate per 
pound or article that would tend to 
minimize the effect of under-valuation 
and of prices based upon depreciated 
foreign currencies or abnormally low 
foreign wages. 

The request of blanket manufacturers 
for a rate of 20c. per pound in addition 
to the present 25% ad valorem duty 
brought a protest from importers, who 
claimed that on cheap Belgian and 
German blankets made of cotton waste 
this would result in an ad valorem 
equivalent of considerably over 100% 
and be prohibitive. The discussion that 
followed the proposal of a minimum 
specific duty for blankets brought out 
in considerable detail the facts regarding 
the famous embroidered blanket case of 
1924-25, when some 1,500,000 British 
army blankets, by being given a slight 
amount of embroidery, were imported as 
embroidered articles under paragraph 
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1430 at 75% ad valorem, instead of 
under paragraph 1111 at 18c. per pound 
plus 30%, and at a saving in duty upon 
each blanket of about 45c. and a loss to 
the government in revenue of nearly 
$1,000,000. 

Handkerchief manufacturers sought 
for an increase in the differential be- 
tween cloths and made up articles of 
15%, and on embroidered handkerchiefs, 
that are in competition with cheap labor 
of China and other countries, asked for 
a specific rate of 4c. a handkerchief and 
40% ad valorem in place of the present 
75% ad valorem duty, which would re- 
sult in an average ad valorem equivalent 
of about 100%, and on the lowest type 
goods of a little over 200%. 

This was opposed by importers, as was 
the proposal of John Nash McCullough, 
secretary of the National Association of 
Hosiery and Underwear Manufacturers, 
that a separate clause be provided for 
children’s and infant’s cotton hosiery, 
sizes 4 to 9, with a rate of 45% per 
dozen plus 60% ad valorem, or an ef- 
fective duty somewhat in excess of 
100%. The National Council of Ameri- 
can Importers and Traders, Inc., on the 
other hand, asked that the present duty 
of 50% on cotton hosiery be reduced to 
40%, and that hosiery cut from knitted 
fabric and now dutiable at 30%, be 
reduced to 25%. 

Representatives of the same importer’s 
organization also sought lower duties on 
cotton pile fabrics, plush and velvet rib- 
bons and velveteen, while requesting un- 
changed or higher duties upon articles 
manufactured in this country from 
domestic or imported fabrics. They 
usually based their arguments for lower 
fabric duties upon the claim that certain 
high grade and special fabrics could 
not be manufactured in this country, 
although in every instance their claims 
were refuted by domestic manufacturers. 

Firms engaged in importing exclu- 


sively were not the only seekers after 
lower duties on imported fabrics, an ex- 
ception being the representative of a 
large Brooklyn fabric glove manufactur- 
ing firm who sought lower duties on 
suede finished milanese fabric, claim- 
ing that it could not be economically 
and successfully produced in this coun- 
try. His claim, however, was contra- 
dicted by other manufacturers. 


The National Council’s Delegation 


The largest and most important dele- 
gation of domestic manufacturers was 
that headed by Robert Amory, chairman, 
and John E. Rousmaniere, secretary, of 
the tariff committee of the National 
Council of American Cotton Manufac- 
turers. Stuart W. Cramer, vice-chair- 
man, was unable to be present, but, after 
Mr. Amory had presented the Council’s 
formal brief, the following spoke as rep- 
resentatives of the Council: J. H. 
Separk, vice-president of the American 
Cotton Manutacturers Association, who 
pleaded for higher duties on fine-count 
yarns on behalf specifically of the spin- 
ners of Gaston Co., N. C.; John L. 
3urton, agent Nashawena Mills, New 
3edford, Mass., who asked for more 
adequate duties on fine goods, and R. E. 
Henry of the Dunean Mills, Greenville, 
S. C., who also spoke on fine goods 
needs. 


New Bedford Representatives 


Reinforcing the plea of these manu- 
facturers for more adequate duties on 
fine yarns and cloths was a delegation 
of some 25 men from New Bedford, 
the country’s leading fine cotton center, 
made up of manufacturers, labor officials 
and representative citizens, headed by 
Congressman C. L. Gifford, of that dis- 
trict, and Secretary Edward Drake of 
the New Bedford Beard of Commerce. 
Mr. Drake was one of the witnesses, 
and he and Abraham Binns, president, 





and William E. G. Batty, secretary of 
the New Bedford Textile Council, made 
poweriul pleas for greater tariff protec- 
tion against the products of cheap 
foreign labor. 


Union Labor’s Attitude 


Union labor officials have appeared 
on some former occasions when tariff 
bills were pending, but usually for the 
purpose of opposing the pleas of manu- 
facturers for more adequate duties, or to 
emphasize the fact that the latter had 
failed to divide the benefits of protec- 
tion with labor. That was the case 
when the Payne-Aldrich tariff was 
being drawn up, when the Simmons- 
Underwood bill was being framed in 
1913, and also when hearings on the 
Fordney-McComber bill were held in 
1922, but last week and in hearings upon 
schedules prior to “Cotton Manufac- 
tures” they have not only lined up 
squarely with manufacturers, but in 
many instances have made a far more 
impressive appeal for adequate protec- 
tion, and for rates that would make pos- 
sible high American standards of living 
for all wage earners. This was par- 
ticularly the case with the strong ex- 
temporaneous address to the committee 
of Thomas F. McMahon, president of 
the United Textile Workers of America, 
who preceded Mr. Amory Wednesday 
morning. McMahon and some of the 
other labor leaders, however, did not 
miss the opportunity to warn manufac- 
turers over the heads of the Ways and 
Means Committee that tariff benefits 
would have to be fairly divided with 
labor, and that they (the union officials) 
would see to it that they are. 

Each of the labor leaders also took 
advantage of the opportunity to criticize 
the southern branch of the industry for 
paying low wages, and working opera- 
tives on night shifts; McMahon also 
made public announcement again of the 





PRESENT AND PROPOSED COTTON YARN AND CLOTH DUTIES COMPARED 


Classification ———— 


YARNS 
Gray, not exceeding No. 40... . 
Exceeding No. 40 and not 
exceeding No. 120 
Exceeding No. 120 
Processed 
Not exceeding No. 40 ; 
Exceeding No. 40 and not 
exceeding No. 120 
Exceeding No. 120 
COTTON CLOTHS 


Not pre cessed 


and 3/8 of 1% per avg. no 
! 


Bleached 


Printed, dy ed, etc 





3/8c per no. per lb.(1). 
3 8c per no. per lb. (1) 


65/100c per no. per Ib. (2) 


65/100c per no. per Ib. (2)..... 
65/100c per no. per lb. (2).. 


70/100c per avg. no. per lb., but not less than 13% 
and 3/8 of 1% per avg. no 


75/100c per avg. no. per lb., but not less than 15% 
and 3/8 of 1% per avg. no. 
FO BRN os cA be cice ouls Mamet wie de ae 


—Rates of Duty 


Proposed 
3/8c per no. per lb. (1) 


If 40% vat dyes 


1) Not less than 5% ad val., and, in addition, per no., 3/8 of 1% ad. val. 


2 


4) Exceeding No. 80, not less than 25%. 





1922 Act 





1/5c per no. per lb. (3) 


8c per lb. and 1/4c per no. per lb. above no. 40s (4) 
28c per lb. (4) 


1/4c per no. per Ib. (5) 


10c per lb. and 3/10c. per no. per Ib. (5) 
34c per Ib. (5) 


65/100c per avg. no. per Ib., but not less than 109% 40/100c per avg. no. per lb. but not less than 10% 
and 1/4 of 1% per avg. no. up to 81s; when ex- 
ceeding 80s not less than 30%. 

45/100c per avg. no. per lb., up to 81s, but not less 
than 13% and 1/4 of 1°% per avg. no.; exceeding 
80s not less than 33%. 

88/100c per avg. no. per Ib., but not less than 15% 
and 5/16 of 1% per avg. no. up to 81s; above 80s 
not less than 40%; vat dyes 4% 


extra. 


Not less than 10% ad val., and, in addition, per no., 3/8 of 1% ad val., when processed with vat dyes an additional 10%ad val. 
3) Not less than 5% and 1/4 of 1%. 


5) To and including 80s not less than 10%, and in addition per no. 1/4 of 1%; exceeding 80s not less than 30%; when processed 


with vat dyes an additional 4%. 
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intention of his organization to start a 
unionizing campaign in the South. Sev- 
eral of the southern committeemen were 
inquisitive as to asserted low wages and 
relatively poor living conditions in the 
South, and Mr. Separk in his testimony 
took occasion to answer these criticisms, 


Asks Duty on 


AS spokesman for the American 
<i growers of long staple cotton, Rep- 
‘esentative W. M. Whittington of 
lississippi was the first witness appear- 
ng before the committee on the cotton 

hedule starting Jan. 31. His propo- 

tion is to take staple cotton off the 
tree list and levy a base rate of 7c. on 
the lvs-in. length plus lc. for each ad- 
ditional thirty-second of an inch up to 
13 in. at and above which the rate is 24c. 
the pound. 

If present conditions are not remedied, 
he predicted, American staple cotton 
will disappear just as Sea Island cot- 
ton has gone out of production. There 
is practically no premium on staples in 
the current market, Mr. Whittington 
pointed out, and therefore the farmer is 
not encouraged to overcome the dis- 
advantages involved in its growth. The 
requirements of fertile soil and a longer 
erowing season with greater susceptibil- 
ity to the boll weevil make staple cotton 
expensive to raise, he said. 


Egyptian Competition 


Direct competition with Egypt was 
named as the principal trouble. The 
Egyptian government assists its cotton 
growers and the wage scale is only a 
fifth of that in the United States, it was 
shown. Imports from Egypt now raise 
the carry-over and surplus to 400,000 
bales which figure would be reduced to 
150,000 bales without importation, the 
Congressman stated, and the glut has 
cut down premiums. He suggested that 
if tariff can be invoked by cotton manu- 
facturers, the growers are entitled to the 
same protection. When asked if a com- 
pensatory duty should be applied to fine 
thread and yarn and other products re- 
quiring staple cotton as a raw material 
and standing to pay for a rate increase, 
he answered that he thought such an 
adjustment fair. 


Fine Yarns and Fabrics 


Following this discussion, the related 
subject of fine yarns and fabrics was 
taken up by a series of witnesses who 
were principally concerned in the plight 
of the New England industry. The pro- 
tectionist arguments were based on low 
labor costs of competing countries. It 
was claimed by the manufacturers that 
although the man-hour efficiency is 
doubtless higher in the United States 
than elsewhere, makers of fine materials 
in which labor costs are high, cannot 
profitably compete with cheap European 
labor. 

Under cross-questioning by the com- 
mittee, it was suggested that the growth 
of southern mills with cheaper labor and 
longer hours had considerable bearing 
on the New England situation. The 





stating in effect that these conditions 
were far superior to anything the aver- 
age mill worker had ever experienced 
before coming to the mills, and that 
there was no more contented people to 
be found in any other part of this 
country. 


Staple Cotton 


labor phase was touched upon by 
Thomas F. McMahon of the Textile 
Workers of America, who stated that 
465,000 cotton textile workers in the 
United States receive an average wage 
of only $16 per week. 

Inroads of silk and rayon on the cot- 
ton field were mentioned by Robert 
Amory of the National Council of Cot- 
ton Manufacturers. He said, however, 
that new uses in auto tires and tops, 
towels, sheeting, etc., had more than 
compensated this loss. 

For various cotton finishes, A. R. 
White of Lawrence, Mass., asked 25% 
ad valorem on warp print, fancy mole- 
skins, organdies, special machined 
goods, and venetians, and 15% on sur- 
face-printed materials. 


For cotton yarns, J. H. Separk of’ 


Gastonia, asked rate increase on 80 to 
120 count yarn. Although the increas- 
ing domestic capacity for the production 
of high counts, from 101 to 120, needs 
protection the most, Mr. Separk pointed 
out that under adverse market conditions 
the spinners would step down to the 80s 
to 100s range, and therefore that the 
increase should apply to these numbers 
as well. 


Miscellaneous Goods 


H. S. Radcliffe of Montclair, N. J., 
asked that the duty of 50% on cotton 
pile fabrics be reduced to 45% in order 
to give the importers a reasonable profit. 

A rate increase on upholstery fabrics 
was asked by William Casey, represent- 
ing Upholstery Weavers’ Union of 
Philadelphia, and by J. W. Snowden, 
of Philadelphia. 

On Jan. 31, A. W. McDonald, repre- 
senting importers, requested that the 
duty be removed from velvet ribbons 
which are not produced in this country 
and which, it was claimed, are non- 
competitive. 

F. E. Richmond, of Providence, R. L., 
urged a duty increase on velvet and 
other pile fabrics. 

The Springfield Blanket Co. was 
represented by W. P. Welsh, who de- 
scribed how British army resales were 
coming in under the embroidery para- 


graph. Although the embroidery con- 
sists of a few stitches which can be 
pulled out in an instant, there is nothing 
illegal involved. Mr. Welsh asked that 
this loophole be closed and that an 
ad valorem duty on American valuation 
basis with alternative specific duties be 
levied. This applies to wool as well as 
cotton. 


Warp Knit Gloves 


P. L. Gerety, of Derby, Conn., de- 
scribed the domestic warp knit glove 
industry as suffering from foreign com- 
petition and asked an ad valorem duty 
of 506, American valuation, which is 
about double the present rate of 75% 
on invoice value. Specific duties were 
also recommended. <A large volume of 
glove importation is coming in as em- 
broidered goods, it was shown. 

For the importers, H. O. Lloyd, of 
New York, stated that such an increase 
would throw the dollar glove, for which 
the demand is most prolific, off the mar- 
ket, as American mills can not produce 
a quality glove at this price. 

A decrease in the duty on woven 
labels from 50 to 35% was requested by 
G. H. Goldenburg, of New York. E. J. 
Reading gave opposite views on the be- 
half of manufacturers. 

On the grounds of increasing im- 
portations, J. N. McCullaugh, manag- 
ing director of the National Association 
of Hosiery and Underwear Manufac- 
turers, petitioned for an increase to 45ce. 
per dozen pairs and 60% ad valorem, 
an ad valorem total of about 100%. 


Handkerchiefs 


Handkerchiefs were the principal topic 
of discussion on Feb. 1. With China, 
Switzerland, and Ireland furnishing 
active competition, Meyer Kraushaar, of 
New York, asked that the differential on 
hemmed, hemstitched, and line cotton 
handkerchiefs be increased from 10 to 
25% and that 40 % ad valorem plus 
4c. apiece be levied on embroidered 
handkerchiefs. 

A. F. Allison, of New York, requested 
a separate classification for men’s shirts 
which are imported in quantity. 

Hatton Lovejoy, of La Grange, Ga., 
asked protection on chenille, a new use 
for cotton. 

Arguing against the proposed duty of 
25% ad valorem and not less than 20c. 
the pound on blankets, G. F. Joly, of 
Philadelphia, pointed out that this would 
mean an ad valorem of 117% on some 
cheap grades. He stated that the 25% 
duty keeps out cotton blankets from 
abroad. 


Flax, Hemp and Jute Hearing 


ARIFF proposals on the flax, hemp, 
and jute schedule were heard be- 
fore the Ways and Means Committee on 
Feb. 4 and 5. Starting the jute discus- 
sion, Senator Ransdell of Louisiana 
spoke in support of his bill to levy a 
tariff on jute in order that many of its 
manufactures may be supplied by cotton. 
The Ransdell amendment proposes to 
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make raw jute and jute butts, which are 
now on the free list, assessable at 3c. 
per pound. The old duty of lc. per 
pound on burlap would be raised to 10c. 
plus ad valorem rates for finer goods. 


Cotton versus Jute 


Basing their arguments on the low 
costs of East Indian labor: and the 
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enormous profits earned by jute pro- 
ducers and weavers, witnesses affected 
by the cotton market urged a tariff wall 
against jute, importations of which, 
they claimed, are equivalent to an in- 
flux of so much cotton. Evidence was 
cited to show that cotton could replace 
jute for many purposes, cotton bale cov- 
ering in particular. Total substitution 
in this item alone, it was argued, would 
take up 200,000 bales of low grade cot- 
ton, thus strengthening the market by 
$2.50 per bale. This would pay the 
farmers several times over for the in- 
creased cost of bagging, according to 
the testimony of Representatives Jones 
of Texas and Fulmer of North Carolina. 

That cotton is better than jute as re- 
gards tensile strength, weathering quali- 
ties, and resistance to handling in 
transit, was claimed by Chester Gray 
of the American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion citing test results. 

The bagging needs of the grocery and 
fertilizer industries furnish a potential 
market for 500,000 bales, said R. H. 
Rowe for the American Wholesale 
Grocers Association, whose southern 
members feel the ups and downs of cot- 
ton and are behind the promotion of 
new uses. In Mr. Rowe’s opinion, any 
objections to cotton fabric which now 
exist can be overcome by textile tech- 
nologists working under tariff protec- 
tion. Supporting evidence was offered 
by Representative E. E. Cox of Georgia, 
Leavelle McCampbell of New York, and 
others. 

Mr. McCampbell, who is chairman 
of the board of the Graniteville Mfg. 
Co., Graniteville, S. C. urged revision 
of the present jute schedules as the rep- 
resentative of a large group of cotton 
manufacturers. He showed that the 
United States has become the greatest 
market for jute products and that in 
spite of its predominance as a producer 
of raw cotton a number of cotton mills 
have been compelled to abandon the 
production of certain kinds of cotton 
goods because of increased jute use. 

The development of cotton harvesting 
machinery was named as growing fac- 
tor which is creating a more abundant 
supply to seek new markets. 


Jute Importers Object 


Objections to the rate increase were 
raised by importers who want no up- 
ward revision and by American manu- 
facturers of burlap and rewoven bag- 
ging who want their raw material free, 
but agree that imports of woven material 
should be well taxed. That cotton can 
not replace jute in carpets, electrical 
equipment, pipe joints, caulking, etc., 
was argued by P. T. Wise of Chelsea 
Fiber Mills, Brooklyn, N. Y. Other 
witnesses denied that cotton could be 
used in baling, and bagging for grain 
and fertilizers, both because it does not 
serve and because of deep-rooted con- 
sumer preference for jute. 

Virtual exclusion of jute would re- 
sult from the proposed rate, a violation 
of sound tariff principles, said Albert 
Farwell Bemis of Bemis Bros. Bag Co., 
Boston. The cotton growers would be 
no better off. he said, because Tndia’s 
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buying power would be reduced by 
$80,000,000 annually, India would buy 
less cotton cloth from England, and 
England less cotton from America. The 
necessity for protecting American in- 
vestments in India was urged. 


Jute Exclusion Perhaps Not Benefit 


Even if jute were excluded, said J. S. 
Jenkins of Norfolk, Va., cotton, might 
not fill its place. Attention was called 
to the growing use of paper sacks even 
for such heavy commodities as cement. 
Mr. Jenkins said that waterproof paper 
is being tried for bale wrapping with 
indications of success. 

I. T. Rhea, president of Mente & Co., 
bag makers, stated that he was unable 
to sell cotton bagging when it was at 
20c. a pound during a combined cotton 
surplus and jute shortage. 

W. H. Fitzhugh of Vicksburg, Miss., 
a bagging jobber, testified that the pro- 
posed tariff would cost the cotton pro- 
ducers over $7,000,000 additional on 
their wrappers and that the grain 
farmers would pay 2c. more per bushel 
for sacking. 

The question of loss to cotton men 
because of gross rate buying and 
European tare regulations was variously 
discussed. 

Manufacturers of linoleum were 
represented by C. W. Brown of Tren- 
ton, N. J., who advocated a duty in- 
crease of 5% on inlaid linoleum which 
is now assessable at 35%. No other 
changes in the present schedule were 
felt necessary. England is the com- 
peting country producing at 30c. less 
on the dollar. 


Asks Protection on Flax 


Turning to the subject of flax, the 
committee heard W. B. Bartram of 
Salem, Oregon, who petitioned that the 
present duties of 3c. per pound on tow, 
3c. on rough line, and 2c. on dressed 
matter be raised to 3, 6, and 8c., respec- 
tively. Large areas in Oregon are 
ready to go into flax as soon as a profit- 
able market is created by tariff protec- 
tion, Mr. Bartram stated. 

On linen thread, J. N. Kronin of 
Philadelphia asked substantial increases 
by reason of competition in the manu- 
facture of fish netting. A specific duty 


Hearings on 


N THE first day of the wool tariff 
hearings held before the Ways and 
Means Committee on Feb. 6, 7 and 8, a 
duty increase on wool was urged by rep- 
resentatives of American producers. 
Appearing for the National Wool 
Growers Association, F. J. Hagenbarth 
of Spencer, Idaho, recommended that the 
present rate of 3lc. per pound on clean 
content wool be raised on grades above 
44s, the old BA-4. This duty he set 
tentatively at something between 36 and 
40c. On grades coarser than 44s, how- 
ever, 24c. was asked. 
The wool industry has been laboring 
under heavy debts since the post war 
deflation in 1920-21, Mr. Hagenbarth 
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of 10c. per pound up to 12 lea plus 4c. 
a pound for each additional lea now 
applies. Mr. Kronin wants the base 
rate 124c. plus lc. per lea.. 

Peter Fletcher of Lamb, Findlay & 
Co., importers, of New York, stated 
that there is no adequate supply of flax 
grown in the United States and so was 
opposed to any duty on flax fiber. On 
single yarns of flax, hemp, or ramie, he 
proposed an ad valorem rate of 174% 
and 224% on threads, twines, and cords. 
Under the Fordney-McCumber Act, the 
specific rates are so high that most of 
the imports are caught in the basket 
clause at 35% ad valorem, it was stated. 

W. L. Manning of Roanoke Rapids, 
N. C., asked that the duty on low grades 
of damask tablecloths under 120s, be 
raised from 40 to 55%. Czchoslovakian 
competition was given as the reason. 

A decrease in duty from 35 to 25% 
on unfinished linen handkerchiefs was 
requested by A. G. Ritchie of New 
York. 

Linen thread and yarn manufacturers 
presented their case through W. W. 
Barbour of New York. Specific duties 
to be not less than 35% ad valorem 
were proposed. 


Asks Hemp Protection 


For American producers of hemp, 
G. A. Hartman of Juneau, Wis., asked 
protection against Chinese and European 
competition. The present annual con- 
sumption of about 12 million tons can 
be entirely produced in America, Mr. 
Hartman stated. At present 6 million 
tons are imported. It was recom- 
mended that the duty on hemp tow be 
raised from lc. to 3c. and on hackled 
from 2c. to 5c. 

Objection to any increase in the 
present rate on hard fiber was registered 
by S. Strauss of St. Louis, who said 
that American exports exceed imports 
when the duty-free Phillipine products 
are excepted. He asked a specific duty 
on hard fiber twine and lc. per pound 
on hard fiber bags and bagging. 

C. M. Struven of Baltimore asked the 
removal of duty on hemp rope, being 
interested in cordage for fisheries. 

Miscellaneous items included a plea 
for protection against cheap cocoa mat- 
ting coming in from India. 


Wool Tariff 


pointed out. Production costs have 
been growing, due to increased land 
rentals and feed expenses now that open 
ranges are a thing of the past and due 
to the absorption of Mexican herders 
into other lines. In order that Ameri- 
can growers still may compete with low 
cost Argentine wool, a compensatory 
duty of at least 36c. is necessary, it was 
stated. W. R. Ogg, for the American 
Farm Bureau Federation, advocated 40c. 


Wool Waste Rates 


Attention was directed to the increas- 
ing importation of wool waste which is 
coming in at 16c. per pound and replac- 
ing wool in many fabrics. It was 
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recommended that high grade waste 


ich as noils, laps, and roving pay wool 
wy and that the rate on rags be cor- 
spondingly advanced. 
Arguing that scouring tests of im- 
rts should be mandatory, Frank Mon- 
|| spoke for Wyoming growers. Tests 
‘ now made at commercial scouring 
ints only in case of disagreement be- 
cen the importer and the customs 
icials. Thus, wool content is judged 
arbitrarily with a chance for consider- 
able error one way or the other, Mr. 
\iondell stated. Scouring tests now 
ing carried on by the Bureau of 
rricultural Economics in Washington 
ere cited as adequate for all ordinary 
purposes and it was suggested that the 
easury Department might co-operate 
with the Department of Agriculture in 
s matter. 


On Carpet Wools 


Carpet manufacturers represented by 
\\. L. Stauffer of Bridgeport, Pa., and 
|. F. Lockett of Boston, asked that all 
wool coarser than 44s be placed on the 
iree list when destined for carpet mills. 
At present stiff, coarse wool unimproved 
by breeding admixture with merino or 
English. blood is allowed to come in 
under bond without duty if used in car- 
pets. The proposed change would ex- 
tend the supply by admitting improved 
wools similarly. It was pointed out that 
carpet wool is not produced in this 
country and therefore non-competitive. 


Rates on Mohair 


Angora goat raisers asked wool rates 
on mohair. The principal witness was 
F. O. Landrum of Laguna, Texas, 
whose father was the pioneer goat raiser 
more than 60 years ago. The mohair 
industry was described as suffering de- 
pression comparable to and for much 
the same causes as that in wool. Added 
disadvantages are that the Angora goats 
are less hardy than sheep and that there 
is no market for the meat. 

A reduction of the duty on camel hair 
to 4c. per pound and increased rates on 
woven camel hair materials was _peti- 
tioned by J. S. Radford of Houston, 
Texas. The fabrics are put to com- 
mercial uses such as press cloth. 


For Ad Valorem Duties 


The last witness heard on Wednesday 
was Samuel S. Dale, representing the 
Carded Woolen Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, who advocated the substitution of 
ad valorem for specific duties through- 
out the wool schedule. 


For Wool Manufacturers 


Nathaniel Stevens, representing the 
Conference Committee of Wool Manu- 
tacturers, spoke Thursday morning, in 
part, as follows: 

“We make no recommendation con- 
cerning the rates upon wool, believing 
that that is the responsibility of Con- 
gress to determine after it has given 
wool growers the opportunity to set 
forth their needs. We are, however, 
very much interested in the manner by 
which the wool duty will be assessed, 
and dwell upon that in our brief. Upon 
the assumption that it will be the wish 
of the wool growers and the policy of 


Congress to continue the clean content 
duty, to offset certain disadvantages of 
this method of duty assessment we sug- 
gest, in harmony with the wool growers, 
that there be a differential between the 
rates imposed upon the higher and upon 
44s and lower grades of wool. This 
is dwelt upon in detail in our brief, 
although the statistical discussion in- 
cludes 46s for which figures for the 
past five years are available. 

“In determining the duty upon the 
raw material it is necessary to remember 
that no rate of duty on raw wool, how- 
ever high it may be, will make wool 
growing successful in the United States 
unless domestic mills can profitably 
manufacture all of the home-grown 
wools, and, further, to make the wool 
duty effective, it must be applied to the 
wool used to manufacture products of 
wool imported into this country as well 
as to the wool in its natural state. 


Compensating Duties 

“The Tariff Board in its report of 
1912, by exhaustive studies set up cer- 
tain relations between the amount of 
raw wool required to produce certain 
wool manufacturers and the amount of 
wool in them as finished products. We 
request that the principles set forth by 
that Board be used in determining the 
rate of duty on the wool in the imported 
manufactures of wool. These are known 
as the compensatory wool rates, and 
must be really compensatory. 

“We have shown why the duties on 
wool in each successive process of 
manufacture must be more than the 
actual raw wool duties in order that 
wool growers may receive the protec- 
tion placed by Congress upon raw 
wool. 

“We call attention to the fact that 
manufactures of wool bear, in reality, 
two distinct duties: one, the duties on 
the wool itself whether in raw or manu- 
factured state, and the other for the pro- 
tection of the manufacture of wool. 
without which the domestic-grown wool 
would have no home consumers and, 
therefore, would not be benefited by 
even the wool duty. 

“In making our specific recommenda- 
tions we ask for no major changes. The 
lower priced manufactures of wool, such 
as the lower grade yarns and fabrics, 


TEXTILE CALENDAR 


Weavers Division, Southern Tex- 
tile Association, Regular Meeting, 
Franklin Hotel, Spartanburg, S. C., 
Feb. 15, 1929. 

“The Golden Fleece,” a Pageant 
of the Wool Industries, Hotel 
Roosevelt, New York City, March 
18-22, 1929. 

Knitting Arts Exposition, Com- 
mercial Museum, Philadelphia, 
April 15-19, 1929. 

National Association of Hosiery 
and Underwear Manufacturers, 
Annual Convention, Philadelphia, 
during week of April 15, 1929. 

Twelfth Exposition of Chemical 
Industries, Grand Central Palace, 
New York City, May 6-11, 1929. 
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are protected. For the higher count 
yarns and the more expensive fabrics, 
both of which bear in their conversion 
costs a relatively large labor charge, we 
ask additional protection. We suggest, 
therefore, that in the paragraphs apply- 
ing to these articles additional classi- 
fications be made for the higher priced 
goods. 

“A considerable percentage of the 
looms of the industry have suffered 
from the importation of mixed goods. 
These fabrics contain both wool and 
some other fiber and are exported from 
countries where the fiber of chief value 
is not wool. They enter this country 
under another than the wool schedule 
because the cotton or other fiber mixed 
with the wool is in that country the 
fiber of chief value. We recommend 
that the law applying to wool fabrics be 
changed to protect manufacturets against 
these mixed goods since we believe this 
to be the intent of the current law. We 
would have paragraphs for woven fabrics 
apply to those made wholly or in part 
of wool. 


Higher Rate for Clothing 


“The duties upon manufactured cloth- 
ing are of especial importance both to 
wool growers and wool manufacturers. 
Unless they are equitably adjusted, these 
divisions of the wool industry are in- 
jured, the grower because he cannot 
market his wool and the wool manufac- 
turer because he cannot sell his tops, 
yarns or fabrics which are displaced by 
the importation of wearing apparel. In 
the previous protective tariff act, being 
a product more advanced in manufacture 
than fabrics and requiring all the labor 
in fabrics as well as an additional 
amount to convert the fabrics into wear- 
ing apparel, garments, not knit, bore a 
protective duty higher than the cloths 
from which they were made. Since that 
protective tariff, when the rate upon 
wearing apparel was greater than it is 
today. the hourly wage rate in garment 
manufacture has advanced more than 
200 per cent and the working hours have 
been diminished by approximately 20 
per cent, as shown in government publi- 
cations. The manufacture of American 
garments has thus become more costly. 
We. therefore, recommend in our brief 
that the rate be advanced 10 per cent, 
which we understand is in harmony 
with the recommendations of the gar- 
ment manufacturers themselves. 


Import Trend Upward 


“Conditions in wool manufacture are 
similar to those of cotton textiles, the 
needs of which have already been pre- 
sented to your Committee. For the past 
few years thé trend of importations of 
wool manufacture is upward while the 
census figures for production in 1925 
were less than for 1923. 

“In its report upon the wool schedule, 
published by the United States Tariff 
Board in 1912, it was shown that the 
difference in conversion costs between 
domestic manufacture and that of our 
greatest competitor abroad fully justified 
the protective rates upon wool manu- 
factures. The rates requested in 192] 
by manufacturers were not granted, and 
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during the period of the present law the 
disparity between the wages in wool 
manufacture at home and abroad has 
imcreased. This is shown by govern- 
ment publications referred to in the 


brief. Upon this greater disparity of 
conversion costs between here and 
abroad and to gain more employment 
for the wage earners of our country, we 
base our request for continued protection. 


American vs. U. S. Valuations 





Labor Solidly For The Former and 
Support of Manufacturers Increasing 


STRONG pressure is being brought 


to bear by labor and industry alike 
to have the ad valorem rates of the 
new tariff law based upon import 
valuations that can be determined in 
this country, labor being lined up 
solidly for the American valuation 
basis, and industry being divided be- 
tween this and a modified form of 
United States valuation. 

Although Chairman Hawley of the 
Ways and Means Committee, has sug- 


gested that this phase of tariff revision 
be considered after the Committee has 


before it all the data relating to the 
degree of protection needed in the 
various schedules of the existing Act, 


many witnesses have found opportunity 
to emphasize the impracticabilities of 
the present foreign valuation basis, and 
the alleged unfair advantages it gives 
to the foreign producer. 

Labor, which in_ practically all 
branches of industry is making a more 
aggressive demand for the protection 
of its products than ever before in the 
history of the organized labor move- 
ment, has been equally insistent that 
there be a change of basis for the rates 
that are applied by value, in order 
that the intended protection shall be 
effective. 


Will Discard Foreign Valuation 
Members of 


the tariff-making com- 
mittees of Congress, notably Senator 


Smoot, chairman of the Senate Finance 
Committee, who opposed a_ domestic 
base of duty in the Act of 1922, are said 
to regard such a change as not only 
desirable but inevitable now, since 
other European governments are dis- 


posed to follow the lead of France, 
asking the withdrawal of our treasury 
agents. 

xcept in paragraphs 27 and 28, 
dealing with coal tar products the 
present law specifies that ad valorem 


rates shall be based upon the wholesale 
selling price at the time of exportation 
in the principal markets of the country 
from which the exportation is made. 
This practically resolves itself into 
levying the rate upon the foreign in- 
voice, which admittedly has _ resulted 
in much under-valuation with conse- 
quent lowering of the amount of duty. 

Representatives of both labor and 
industry appearing before the Commit- 
tee have pointed out that this not only 
deprives the 


government of an im- 
mense amount of revenue, but serves to 
take from domestic producers a large 


part of their 
same time, it is 


home market. At the 
contended, the consumer 


seldom gets the benefit of the lower 
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foreign prices and depressed duty at 
which such imports come into the 
country. 


Operation of American Basis 

In 1922 the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee drafted the tariff act with the 
ad valorem rates based upon what is 
known as American valuation, that is, 
the wholesale selling price of the do- 
mestic product comparable with the 
import to which the duty applied. 
That system establishes, at any given 
time, what is practically the equivalent 
of a specific duty, applicable to all like 
imports, irrespective of foreign value. 
Its disadvantage is claimed to lie in 
the fact that the courts require com- 
modities to be practically identical in 
order to meet the stipulation of com- 
parability, so that some slight change 
from the American product, made by 
the foreign producer in his commodity, 
removes the comparability, yet no such 
disadvantage has been encountered in 
its operation on coal tar products 
because in their paragraphs it has been 
clearly defined. 

The 1922 Bill passed the House in 
that form, but the rates were changed 
to foreign valuation equivalents, and 
put upon that basis, by the Senate, and 
it was upon the foreign valuation basis 
that the law was enacted, excepting in 
the case of coal tar products covered 
in paragraphs 27 and 28 of Schedule I, 
which provide for American valuation. 


Opposing Factions 


The tariff representatives and com- 


mittees of organized labor, and a 
steadily increasing number of manu- 


facturers, are demanding that the ad 
valorem rates of the new tariff law 
be upon the American valuation basis, 
the latter being actively led by the Home 
Market Club, one of the oldest pro- 
tectionist organizations in the country. 

Those, however, who feel that Con- 
gress will not go that far, including 
most of the chemical and dye manu- 
facturers, are equally insistent that the 
foreign or export value be abandoned, 
and they offer as a compromise what 
they describe as United States value 
for other ad valorum valuations than 
coal tar products. Their proposal, 
however, as sponsored by the American 
Protective Tariff Leage, is a modifica- 
tion of United States value as defined 
as one of the alternative bases of as- 


sessment in the existing Act. 
United States value, as offered for 
the new law, would be the price at 


which such or similar imported mer- 
chandise was being sold in the principal 
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markets of this country, with, of 
course, a deduction of the duty already 
paid upon such merchandise and in- 
cluded in the selling price. This, how- 
ever, has the disadvantage of placing 
the burden of proof upon customs 
appraisers, while American valuations 
places it upon importers. 

Because of the great loss of revenue 
to the government, and of protection to 
domestic producers, that has resulted 
from foreign products coming into the 
United States under some other para- 
graph of the law, and at a much lower 
duty, than was intended by Congress, 
there is talk of an effort being made 
to write into the new law some declara 
ticn to the effect that it was designed 
to protect American productive enter 
prise, and where any doubt arises as 
to Congressional intent or the duty that 
is to apply, that doubt is to be resolved 
in favor of domestic producers when- 
ever and wherever possible. 





Suggests Fluctuating Tariff 
on Jute 


Wasuincton, D. C.—In order to 
solve the threatened deadlock between 
cotton men as to the desirability of a 
tariff on jute, Representative Boliver 
Kemp of the Sixth Louisiana district 
has made the suggestion that a fluctu- 
ating duty be considered. Although he 
has not submitted his proposal in the 
form of a bill, Mr. Kemp stated on 
Feb. 6. that he intends to do so as soon 
as he can obtain information as to the 
practical phases of the situation. He 
feels that a tariff on jute which could be 
adjusted to meet the changing condi- 
tions of the yearly cotton crops, 
sesses distinct advantages. 


Saxony Worsted Mills Sold 


The entire plant and machinery of 
the Saxony Worsted Mills of the U. S. 
Worsted Corp. was offered at auction, 
Tuesday, Feb. 5, on the premises at 
Newton, Mass. It is understood there 
were no bids made for the property at 
the sale but that the Old Colony Trust 
Co., the mortgagee, took over the prop- 
erty at a price of $245,000. 


pos- 








B. W. Montgomery, President 
Pro Tem of Spartan Mills 


SPARTANBURG, S. C.— Directors of 
Spartan Mills, Spartanburg, have 
elected Ben W. Montgomery president 
and treasurer pro tem succeeding his 
brother, the late Walter S. Montgom- 
ery, Sr. His successor as treasurer and 
general manager of Laurens Cotton 
Mills will not be elected immediately. 


Union Bleachery to Erect 
a Print Works 


GREENVILLE, S. C.—Union Bleachery 
here announces decision to construct 
$250,000 print works adjacent to pres- 
ent plant, construction to begin last of 
March. J. E. Sirrine & Co. are the 
architects and engineers. The plant 
will employ about 200 operatives. 
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TEXTILE WORLD Index Numbers 
For Cotton and Wool 


COTTON INDEX NUMBERS 
Col- Aver. Group 


Cot- Gray ored for Aver- 
Date ton Yarns Goods Goods Cloths age 
July 31,1914 100 100 100 100 100 #8 100 
1922 
January..... 146 168 174 206 191 182 
Aptil..ceskas 144 156 168 209 189 178 
Sole: ns hae 178 182 190 200 195 189 
October..... 77 6182 lS COS CiéD?’ 
1923 
January..... 225 225 220 2 235 23 
ROWE isasane 231 239 224 +242 233 234 
SUN. osc kod 217 197 190 236 212 211 
October..... 233 222 02 CUlC CiND 
1924 
January..... 278 241 228 243 236 239 
BONG. cccsces 220 = 211 192 194 193 198 
EEE caus 270 198 186 191 189 196 
October..... 195 196 187 189 188 199 
1925 
January..... 192 197 195 173 184 187 
ANE 4 cane 196 194 193 180 187 188 
SOP valesine 197. 183 185 1476 181 182 
October..... 174 189 193 178 186 186 
1926 
January..... 167 175 177 162 170 171 
Pe eres 153 163)«6 161) s155)s158 «159 
JOM cee Ch 149 149 151 141 146 147 
October..... 106 141 147 144 146 143 
1927 
January..... 107. 134 140 140 140 138 
eS Sry: 118 136 143 142 143 140 
BR ee 143 149 156 145 151 150 
October..... 168 176 184 169 176 176 
1928 
January..... 151 163 166 166 166 165 
| rr 164 160 160 165 1624 162 
a acocacett 174 167 165 168 1664 167 
October..... 157 161 162 164 163 162 
1929 
January.... 162 166 158 165 1613 163 


NDEX numbers for the wool group 

showed only slight change in Jan- 
uary from the December figures, and 
that change was confined to a slight 
downward trend in cloths. The cotton 
group, on the other hand, developed a 
marked downward trend during Jan- 
uary, which was due in part to weak- 
ness of cotton futures, and was accen- 
tuated in the case of gray goods by 
over-production. 

The low point for the cotton group 
was touched in the fourth week of Jan- 
uary when the indexes were as follows: 
Cotton, 160; yarns, 166; gray goods, 
157; colored goods, 165; group average 
162. This is a decline from the De- 
cember average of four points in cotton, 
one point in yarns, and five points in 
gray goods, with colored goods un- 
changed and the group average off only 
one point. This trend has been accen- 
tuated since the close of the month, and 
on gray goods in particular it is evident 
that production must be adjusted closer 
to the basis of unfilled orders and de- 
mand unless a continued decline in sym- 
pathy with raw cotton is to be ex- 
perienced. 

Inquiries regarding interpretation and 
use of the index numbers may be ad- 
dressed to TEXTILE Wor -p, Statistical 
Department, 65 Franklin St., Boston, 
Mass. 


WOOL INDEX NUMBERS 


Group 
Date Wool Tops Yarns Cloth Aver. 
July 31, 1914.. 100 100 100 100 100 
1922 
January....... 128 163 179 182 173 
po eee ae 165 185 185 184 182 
ON id diate ote, 189 202 196 188 193 
October....... 199 209 208 191 i99 
1923 
January....... 212 225 227 203 213 
EE ian do urainin 222 230 234 225 228 
Se sks bree 222 223 233 228 228 
October....... 205 213 222 224 220 
1924 
January....... 217 227 221 223 223 
BG coed es 216 230 223 219 221 
2 ee 191 209 212 219 213 
October....... 227 237 224 226 228 
1925 
January. 215 213 211 229 221 
SNC esha cn. 219 234 230 241 235 
es i wraco- dis 216 217 216 239 227 
October....... 216 212 212 227 220 
1926 
January....... 215 213 211 229 221 
MISS x eins sos 181 193 198 224 208 
Ge i darascats 173 184 189 215 199 
October....... 178 186 193 209 198 
1927 
January....... 178 187 190 209 198 
ccc nweds 177 182 184 211 196 
PM wae anise 180 183 183 211 196 
October....... 185 185 189 211 199 
1928 
January....... 194 193 186 212 201 
MO cx cso 199 206 198 215 208 
: | ere 204 206 203 214 209 
October....... 197 197 203 212 206 
1929 
Januiry....... 199 198 201 211.5 206 





Vietor & Achelis Joins C.LT. 


Plans Involve Merger with Peierls, 


Buhler & Co., Inc. 


The Commercial Investment Trust 
Corp. has announced that it had signed 
a contract to acquire Fred’k Vietor & 
Achelis, Inc., one of the oldest and best 
known textile factors in the United 
States. It is also stated that there will 
be a merger of Fred’k Vietor & Achelis, 
Inc. and Peierls, Buhler & Co., Inc., 
another prominent textile factor which 
came into the C.I.T. group last year. 

The name Fred’k Vietor & Achelis, 
Inc., is known throughout the world. 
The business was established by Fred- 
erick Vietor in 1834 and has functioned 
under its present name since 1842. 
Members of the present management 
ire descendants of the original partners. 
Thomas F. Vietor will become chair- 
man of the board of the company result- 
ing from the merger (for which the 
name has not been determined), and 
Robert G. Blumenthal, head of Peierls, 
Buhler & Co., Inc., will be president. 

Among the present officers of Fred’k 
Vietor & Achelis, Inc., who will con- 
tinue with the new organization, are 
Thomas Smidt, who will be chairman 
of the executive committee, and John- 
iritz Achelis, executive vice-president 
and vice-chairman of the executive com- 
mittee. Other officers of the two com- 


panies will occupy in the new organiza- 
tion the same offices which they now 
hold in the individual concerns. The 
board of directors of the combined or- 
ganizations will be composed of the 
officers and Siegfried Peierls and H. H. 
Wolff, former officers of Peierls, Buh- 
ler & Co., Inc.; H. P. Howell, president 
of the Commercial National Bank & 
Trust Co. of New York; Henry Ittleson, 
president, and Edwin C. Vogel and 
Phillip W. Haberman, vice-presidents, 
of Commercial Investment Trust Corp. ; 
T. Holt Haywood and Adolph Smidt. 
The consolidation will involve no 
change in policy or trade relationship 
as the newly merged organization will 
be conducted as a separate unit under 
its own individual management, exactly 
as Peierls, Buhler & Co., Inc., has oper- 
ated since its acquisition by C.I.T. The 
combined organization will factor for 
approximately 150 miles and will derive 
from the merger the benefits of in- 
creased facilities for service, the econo- 
mies of large scale operations, as well 
as the combined experience in manage- 
ment of these two great houses. Based 
on the volume of sales of the two indi- 
vidual concerns for the year 1928, it is 
anticipated that their combined volume 
will exceed $100,000,000. This merger 
is of more than passing interest to the 
textile trade as it produces the largest 
factoring organization in the world, 
capable within itself of taking care of 
the maximum needs of every customer. 
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S. R. Glassford Elected President 
of Cotton Textile Merchants 


Announcement of the election of 
S. Robert Glassford, of Bliss, Fabyan & 
Co., Inc., as president of the Association 
of Cotton Textile Merchants of New 
York was made last week following an 
organization meeting of the association’s 
new board of directors. 

Other officers were chosen as follows: 
T. Holt Haywood, vice-president ; Elroy 
Curtis, treasurer; Perry S. Newell, sec- 
retary. 

The board appointed an executive 
committee including Mr. Glassford, Mr. 
Haywood, ex-officio, Bertram H. Bor- 
den, Mr. Curtis and Norman S. Hope. 





Textile Exhibits at Parent’s 
Exposition 


Rayon Institute of America is to be a 
prominent exhibitor at the Parent’s Ex- 
position at Grand Central Palace, Feb. 
23 to March 2 inclusive. Booths 182, 
183 and 184 have been taken by Rayon 
Institute in conjunction with The Cot- 
ton-Textile Institute and the Spun Silk 
Research Association. 

The exposition is sponsored by the 
United Parent’s Associations of Greater 
New York, for the purpose of graphi- 
cally presenting welfare, educational and 
industrial resources of the community 
by means of exhibits. 
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Paris Turns More Definitely Toward 


Woolens for Sports Wear 


Great Variety of Fancy Effects Is Produced by Mixing Various Fibers and Yarns 


Paris, FRANCE 

Woolens for women’s garments all 
adopt a sports style. They present wide 
weavings, rough and irregular effects in 
the way of thickness of strands of wool. 
Cotton, wool and rayon, are being 
mixed, and thread-like yarn is being in- 
troduced. 

Such are, for instance, the Scadelyas 
by Meyer with knots and speckles in a 
diagonal design. Vannelya imparts a 
basket-work effect with all designs of 
interlacing and the difference of thick- 
ness of the strands, as well as differ- 
ences of coloring. 

Cordelya puts two fine cotton threads 
together of different colors and several 
strands of wool; the result is a sort of 
mesh resembling net. 

Madyana is a ‘toillaine’ made up with 
two-tone spots, one on the other, one 
repeating the shade of the weft and the 
other the shade of the warp. 


Many thick woolen materials are 
creped. 
Fancy Tweeds Used 
Tweeds continue fashionable. Im- 


bricated, honey-combed. channeled. etc., 





New French Fabrics—Left, Group of woolens and worsteds; Center, Jersey 
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By Jeanne Ledoux 


types are numerous. Diagonals with de- 
sign weaving, different stripes of smaller 
kind and in relief are most often seen. 
There are also wide stripes with colors 
one on the other, producing shading. 

Favor is shown to made-up cloth to 
imitate jersey, heavy cloth-like sacking, 
black and white; patterns are to be 
found in all the best houses. 

Lace-point is to be found in a general 
way, in all wool materials. It dominates 
and provides particularly original ef- 
fects, especially when mixed with differ- 
ent shades such as are at present in 
fashion. 

Mention should also be made, of ordi- 
nary and regular cloths with spot effects 
made of black threads with superposed 
effects of artificials silk feathering of 
black and white stitching, on all fash- 
ionable color grounds, except when beige 
or satin-stitching are in the shade. 

Many materials used for making 
dresses are given a white thread so as 
to produce a frost appearance. Artificial 
silk with dots giving a powder effect is 
also favored. It provides a_ speckle 


Right, Dressy fabrics of cotton and silk 
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which is hardly perceptible and is to be 
found in all colors. There is sometimes 
a shiny thread, always produced by 
artificial silk, to be seen on_ black 
or navy. 

Crepes, goffers with points-de-jours 
between waving, are a new fancy woolen 
style, much used for dresses. 

Another novelty is a kind of voile 
with fine dotted mesh in black. 

All pastel shades as well as natural 
beiges and those a little darker, will be 
pleasing and are already favored. 


The Jersey Vogue 


A large place must above all be given 
to jersey in respect to which we have 
not seen the last. Metal jerseys are 
perhaps not the most fashionable ; how- 
ever, there are sometimes materials in 
which a few metallic threads have been 
added to the designs so as to enhance 
smartness and originality. Novelty is 
above all found in “guipure” point and 
knit work. Jerseys with stripes, herring 
bones, shell stitches, rice dots, diamond 
dots are made of mixtures of artificial 
silk and wool with different colored and 
varying shaded threads to make up a 





cloth variations; 
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harmonious sort of medley which is 
always different. 

jerseys are embroidered with satin 
stitch, two-tone, also embroidered with 
chenille point, they please but are not 
the only innovation. Mosaic jersey with 
shell point and large holes with open- 
work stripes provides a truly pretty 
ettect. 

Cashmer jerseys, plain and printed 
velvet, checkered and squared, plaids, all 
imitate different kinds of materials. 

\ll jersey guipures are distinctly pop- 
ular. Frosted jerseys, those with plush 
threads, angora style, are particular fa- 
vorites; they are light and acquire the 
most exquisite shades when dyed. 

One Paris firm has taken them up 
with a lake red color. Nevertheless, the 
shade most seen is beige and natural 
kasha. Preference is also given to all 
pastels and whites enhanced with decided 
colors such as red, blue, and Veronese 
green. 

All the woolens just mentioned are 
used for making up sports garments, 
ordinary apparel and dresses. 


Velvets for Indoor Wear 


Two favorites for indoor wear are 
artificial velvet, supple like mousseline 
and velvet—jersey likewise supple and 
not easily crumpled. They are printed or 
plain. Fashion is returning for padded 
materials like Zenana and is being 
adopted for garments and dressing 
gowns. For pajamas we see charming 
fancy materials in shantung, the fash- 
ionable type of which is Tusselya by 
Meyer. It is a tussor with black 
speckles. 

Silk jerseys with spots and speckles 
are also used for making indoor gar- 
ments. Amongst such materials should 
be mentioned the gold and silver metal 
‘“Lamurés.” 

All| machine-embroidered materials 
win a great success, especially those 
with stitched designs giving fine squared 
grounds. This embroidery work of 
stitches is strikingly pretty on taffetas, 
supple moires and tiny failles. 

On taffetas are seen a number of 
Chinese embroideries made with the 
“passé” point and small motifs covering 
the ground. These embroideries are 
multi-colored and the grounds that are 
hecoming fashionable are black, navy, 

ld rose, old blue and straw. 


Yellow in Ascendancy 


The yellow shade seems to be going 
head: canary, melon skin, straw are 
three yellow shades to which a good 
eal of attention is being paid for the 
ming seasons. 

Many printed crepes de chine are 
'eing used; they have almost all tiny 
motifs on dark and much covered 
rounds. Menu flowers, single leaves, 
ingle fruits, spots, blobs, dice and amus- 
ng little objects such as Picardy Love 
eys are utilized for underwear sets. 

Fewer stripes are to be seen, never- 
theless, they are made with squares and 
‘hain motifs; successions of angles, Us 
ind crescents, for instance. 

A pretty effect for indoor wear is 





Institute’s Advertising Campaign 


Part of Broad Program for Presenting 
Style Importance of Cotton Fabrics 


a plans for presenting the style 
importance of cotton fabrics have 
been announced by Walker D. Hines, 
president of The Cotton-Textile Insti- 
tute, Inc. 

This program, formulated and spon- 
sored by the Institute, will be the first of 
its kind ever undertaken by the industry 
in a cooperative way. Effective imme- 
diately it will include the following fea- 
tures : 


1. Advertising. 
2. Trade activities, with particular 
reference to: 
Garment manufacturers 
Wholesalers 
Retail merchants. 
Periodic Style Digest. 
Sampling Service. 
Market Surveys. 
. Field Service. 


One of the first objects will be to pre- 
sent current acceptance of styled cottons 
in advertising and by means of other 
services to the wholesale and cutting-up 
trade and to retail merchants as influ- 
ential groups directly concerned with 
creating and meeting a demand for 
styled fabrics. In cooperation with these 
groups educational activities will be de- 
veloped with stylists and fashion leaders 


Dur Ye 


in presenting other style developments 
along cotton lines to the consumers and 
the trade. 


Contact with Style Centers 


It is planned to maintain close rela- 
tions with important fashion centers in 
this country and abroad and make this 
information available to the industry and 
the public as a further means of increas- 
ing the widespread interest in cotton 
fabrics. A swatching service showing 
samples of selected fabrics will also be 
provided for the convenient assistance of 
the trade. 

Activities as outlined will be broad 
enough to include the presentation of 
those cotton fabrics especially designed 
for women’s and children’s wearing ap- 
parel and fabrics used in _ interior 
decoration. 

Cooperating with members of the In- 
stitute are selling agents, finishers, con- 
verters and other groups directly and 
indirectly interested in styled goods and 
cottons as a whole. Batten, Barton, 
Durstine & Osborne, Inc., will be in 
charge of the advertising. The first ad- 
vertisements were scheduled for publi- 
cation during this week. The “Style 
Digest” will follow immediately there- 
after. 





supplied by a wide motif imitating a 
reflection on water. 

In this line of material shade gradua- 
tions are particularly smart. 


Metal Cloths 


Lamés with small motifs, brocades, 
bengaline and even damask—used for 
beach robes for seaside wear—are made 
up in astonishing types in Japanese style 
with wide sleeves. 

All sorts of metal cloths are provided 
with distinct colors or else stand out on 
blacks, navies, wood, white arabesques, 
gold and silver effects. 

An advantage is given to glazed taf- 
fetas and leather-satin which are used 
by certain artists, on which to paint 
flowers, flights of birds, subjects, even 
landscapes, by hand, with sometimes 
washing paints and sometimes luminous 
paints and phosphorescent mixtures. 
This type of fancy style is fashionable 
just now. 


Glendale Plush Mills, Inc., Philadel- 
phia, Pa., have been organized with capi- 
tal of $100,000, to take over and operate 
company of same name, with mill at 
Torresdale and Frankford Aves. The 
incorporators include Samuel T. Phillips, 
William H. Creamer, Jr., Fred Richard- 
son, Alfred Schneider and John M. 
Beatty. The last noted has been elected 
treasurer; it is understood that Mr. 
Phillips will be president. 
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Crop Reporting Dates for 
1929 Announced 


Practically no changes from last year 
in crop reporting dates during 1929 are 
announced by Secretary Jardine of the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture. Seven reports on cotton will be 
published during the year, and eleven 
reports on crops other than cotton. 

The contents of the several reports as 
shown below are tentative, and may be 
changed if necessary. Cotton reports 
will be published: 


Friday, May 17, 1929, 11 a.m., revision of 
the report on acreage and yield of cot- 
ton in 1928. 

Monday, July 8, 1929, 11 a.m., report on 
the acreage of cotton in cultivation on 
July 1, 1929. 

Thursday, Aug. 8, 1929, 11 a.m., reports as 
of Aug. 1 on condition and probable 
total ginnings of cotton. 

Monday, Sept. 9, 1929, 11 a.m., reports as 
of Sept. 1 on condition and probable 
total ginnings of cotton and an estimate 
of the acreage of cotton abandoned since 
July 1. 

Tuesday, Oct. 8, 1929, 11 a.m., report as of 
Oct. 1 on probable total ginnings of 
cotton. 

Friday, Nov. 8, 1929, 11 a.m., report as of 
Nov. 1 on probable total ginnings of 
cotton. 

Monday, Dec. 9, 1929, 11 a.m., report as of 
Dec. 1 on estimated probable total gin- 
nings of cotton, and estimated acreage 
of cotton abandoned since July 1. 
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“Schedule K” 


general public probably the 
greatest surprise of the various hearings on the tex- 
tile schedules of the tariff before the Ways and Means 


Conservative 


OR Congress and the 


Committee has been the extreme moderation and small 
number of advances requested in rates by wool manu- 
facturers. Practically all of the few advances requested 
in yarn and cloth rates are designed to close up loop- 
holes in the existing tariff that importers have taken 
advantage of and that have been demonstrated by actual 
experience to have been inadequate. 

In view also of the fact that the farmers are in the 
saddle politically the requests of wool growers for higher 
duties on the raw material may be regarded as moderate, 
for while they ask for 36 cents per pound, clean con- 
tent, on the finer grades of so-called clothing wools, they 
are willing to agree to a 24 cent clean content basis on 
44s and coarser clothing wools and to allow carpet wools 
to be returned to the free list. 

Unfortunately, any increase in the tariff on wools finer 
than 44s, which are those principally used in this country, 
involves a corresponding increase in the selling price of 
wool manufactures to the consumer, and to that extent 
tends to restrict the volume of consumption. However, 
this will be counterbalanced to a certain extent by cur- 
tailment of importations through the closing up of loop- 
holes previously mentioned, and by advances in duties 
on higher priced lightweight cloths and on clothing. 

For the first time in the history of tariff making in 
this country, or certainly since the Civil War, old Sched- 
ule K (now known as Schedule 11) has failed to main- 
tain its historic position as the center of tariff controversy, 
and has robbed low tariff Congressmen of the principal 
for their invective. Wool manufacturers have 
qualified as tariff conservatives, not “tariff opportunists.”’ 


target 
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Advertisi ng Cottons 


ee ONE sense, the announcement that The Cotton- 
Textile Institute has inaugurated an advertising cam- 
paign is not news. Plans for such a development have 
been known and discussed in the trade for some time. 


In another sense, the announcement is news—and 


news of a front page character. It represents a vital 
and progressive step in the economic progress of the 
cotton manufacturing industry. 

The significant fact is that this is not just an advertis- 
ing campaign. Advertising is merely one of six important 
phases in a broad program aimed to present the style 
lnportance of cotton fabrics. 


It is easy to realize that those in charge of the Insti- 
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tute’s activities must have had to fight the temptation of 
embarking hurriedly upon an advertising campaign dur- 
ing the more than two years of its existence. Publicity 
of almost any kind is an easy external method of in- 
dicating internal progress. But ill-advised publicity can 
be one of the most ineffective and expensive luxuries 
imaginable. 

Consequently, instead of yielding to this temptation, 
the Institute has developed along fundamental, even 
though unspectacular, lines, until it was in a position to 
utilize paid publicity as an effective tool in its broad 
program. 





This it is now doing. It is capitalizing a very def- 





inite and significant trend—namely, the impetus now 
being given to cottons as style fabrics. It is not trying 
merely to drive home this fact by slogans. It is support- 
ing the claims of cotton fabrics in the style world by 
definite and logical services involving all factors con- 
cerned with the manufacture and distribution of these 


materials. 





Much has been learned—sometimes at great expense 
during recent years in the field of co-operative publicity. 
It has been definitely established that, fundamentally, 
the idea of co-ordinated effort by an industry in this 
direction is sound. It has also been established that an 
advertising and publicity program requires the most 
careful thought and the soundest premises. 

Evidently The Cotton-Textile Institute has studied 
and absorbed the experiences of other industries and 
trades in this field. Its program represents a scientific 
attempt to make the greatest use of this comparatively 
new tool of business. As such, its success may be pre- 
dicted with as much positiveness as is possible in any 
forecast of the future. 


—__—_—OO 


Growing Demand for Durability 
in Textiles 


OOD looks and novelty appeal are of undoubted 

importance in some lines of activity, but there is 
always danger of stressing them too much. More sub- 
stantial virtues are required for a lasting regard. We 
call attention to this because of the opinion held in some 
quarters that certain branches of the textile industry 
have been placing too much emphasis upon smart ap- 
pearance in recent years, relegating real quality to a 
secondary position. Certainly there is a growing demand 
for quality on the part of consumers. This is indicated 
by the many published articles on various phases of 
cleaning, color fastness, and durability ; also by activities 
such as protective organizations and testing laboratories 
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representing consumer interests. Purchases for chains 
sil groups of department stores are having more and 
more laboratory attention. 

[his increased demand for better fabrics can be turned 
into an asset by manufacturers who will heed it. There 
is nothing to prevent the selling of textiles, including 
staple goods, on the basis of standards of quality. The 
more difficult part of the task—getting public interest— 
is being carried out by consumer organizations. It is 
only necessary for the manufacturer to emphasize good 
fabrics and find a way so that the purchaser can dis- 
tinguish them from something inferior. Statements of 
fiber content, of strength, or the results of tests are too 
complicated for the general public. However, the goods 
could be labeled to show that they had the approval of 
an impartial laboratory. This idea of classifying textiles 
without lengthy descriptions of contents is already 
being tried by the National Association of Finishers of 
Cotton Fabrics in their system of testing and labeling 
to insure color fastness. The finishers have designated 
a certain laboratory to make all the tests. Any sther 
manufacturing group can operate such a laboratory 
either alone or in connection with the affected consumer 
interests. 

Manufacturers who are not interested in the sales 
appeal possibilities of identified quality goods cannot 
wisely ignore the consumer’s growing interest in qual- 
ities. All sections of the industry should co-operate to 
see that outside testing and standardizing agencies 
develop in a sensible direction and are fair to the mill as 
well as to the public. Further, with intelligent coopera- 
tion on the part of manufacturers, this interest in bet- 
ter fabrics can be used as an antidote for pure fabric 
legislation, which affects all mill men. 


——_» 


Textiles Appear at New York 
Aviation Show 


HE possibilities of the airplane manufacturing indus- 
try as a market for textile fabrics were brought 
sharply to the attention of the trade and the public this 
week, when the New York Aviation Show opened. The 
textile industry was represented at this event by three 
principal types of fabrics—cloths for airplane construc- 
tion, for airplane interior upholstery, and for flyers’ 
wearing apparel. The two former are easily the more 
significant, at the moment, as they represent a distinctly 
new market. Flyers’ wearing apparel does not, and prob- 
(bly will not materially differ from ordinary clothing, at 
cast, so far as fabric construction is concerned. 
With respect to cloth for airplane covering, however, 
i different situation is presented, due to the technical 
requirements. Mills specializing in this fabric had booths 
at the New York exhibition. The rapid growth of the 
aircraft industry in America during recent years, and the 


increase in the annual output of planes, indicates that 
there are real possibilities in this field. The one seri- 
ous drawback to the future of this market is the trend 


toward all-metal planes. In Great Britain this tendency 
has become marked, but up to date fabric is still an 


important element in airplane construction in America. 

The second division—that of cloth for airplane up- 
holstery seems to offer even broader possibilities. Here, 
certainly, the signs all point to a consistent and progres- 
sive increase in demand. 

Fabrics for airplane upholstery must meet certain strict 
requirements, different from those to which similar 
fabrics are usually submitted—tests as regards weight, 
combustibility and other elements. To date, utility has 
been the most important point in selecting aircraft up- 
holstery fabrics. With the popularization of air travel, 
however, it seems certain that airplane interiors will 
become—indeed, in some cases they already have become 
—luxurious, artistic and attractive. The mills which act 
the most promptly in developing this market, in anticipat- 
ing the demand, rather than in following it, and in 
creating the most distinctive, as well as the most service- 
able fabrics, will most surely be the gainers. Already 
certain weavers have recognized this, and are enjoying 
a fair business in these upholstery cloths. 


The Textile Trend 


Cotton Markets: Some improvement in sales of cot- 
ton fabrics, particularly finished goods. Certain centers 
report better export business in finished goods during 
week than for any period since December. Gray goods 
sold in good volume, but at unsatisfactory prices. The 
64x60s print cloths eased to 73c. during the week, but 
recovered to 74c. at close. 

Wool Markets: Market interest centered on openings 
of overcoatings. American Woolen opened one of most 
extensive lines in its history. Prices regarded as gen- 
erally unchanged although there are advances and reduc- 
tions in individual numbers. After two poor seasons it 
is expected that overcoatings have a good chance for a 
successful year. Spinners report keener price competi- 
tion in worsted yarns than for years; demand spotty but 
inclined to expand. 

Knit Goods: Active demand for women’s winter- 
weight underwear is reported; men’s goods are in fair 
call, with prices steady. Hosiery knitters say Easter sales 
are behind, and they predict a last-minute rush of 
orders next month. Cold weather stimulates heavy- 
weight outerwear buying; repeat orders keep sweater 
mills busy. 

Silk Markets: Raw silk trading was conservative but 
steady all week, with an upward trend in prices. Broad- 
silk activity continues to stimulate the call for thrown 
and spun yarns. Sharp demand for hosiery trams sends 
prices up 5c. Spun yarn prices steady. Rayon steady 
with semi-luster yarns scarce. 
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Silk Meeting Plans 


Japanese-American Conference to 


Be Held in N. Y. in October 


Plans of the Silk Association of 
America for the holding of an Inter- 
national Conference on testing and 
classification of silk, are now well under 
way, it was stated at the New York 
offices of the association, this week. 
The details of the Conference are 
gradually being whipped into shape. 
The meeting will be held in New York 
City, in October. Invitations are being 
sent to the heads of the chief silk 
associations of the world, asking their 
participation. 

The conference will discuss : 

First: Methods of testing and clas- 
sification of raw silk; Second: Inter- 
change of information on methods of 
testing and classification of raw silk; 
Third: The characteristics and defects 
of raw silk which affect silk merchan- 
dise and its manufacture. 

It was stated that the languages 
of conference will be English and 
Japanese; any reports to be published 
will be in English; there will be no 
discussion of items not pertaining to 
the above questions. 

The tentative program is as follows: 





General Meetings 


1. Welcome and introduction from Silk 
Association of America. 

2. Replies from technical representatives. 

3. Problems before conference. 


Technical Committee Meetings 


(Discussion by technical delegates only. 
Open, however, to the general public.) 
4. Discussion and round table confer- 
ences on: 
(a) Sampling 
(b) Winding 
(c) Evenness, cleanness and neatness 
(d) Sizing 


(e) Strength, elongation and _ elastic 
properties of silk 

(f) Cohesion 

(g) Demonstration of new methods, 


apparatus and theories of testing 
(h) Classification of raw silk. 

5. Characteristics and defects of raw silk 
affecting : 

(a) Woven Goods 
(b) Knit Goods 

6. Visits to testing laboratories. 

7. Delegates wishing to present papers 
on above subjects are requested to forward 
title, with abstract of paper in the English 
language to reach the Silk Association of 
America not later than May 1, 1929, with 
an indication of time necessary to deliver 
the paper in conference. 


Mass. Mills Ask Relief 


From Tax Burden 


Exemption of machinery in mills 
from local assessment and the substitu- 
tion of an increase income tax in its 
stead is recommended by the National 
Association of Cotton Manufacturers 
as a means of relieving the tax burden 
of Massachusetts cotton mills. The 
remedy as proposed by the taxation 
committee of the association was sug- 
gested to Tax Commissioner Henry 
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F. Long in a communication to him 
today. 

Improper valuation of mill properties 
for purposes of local taxation, the com- 
mittee declares, is compelling the in- 
dustry to bear an unjust share of the 
tax burdens in Massachusetts. “It is 
true,’ the committee’s report continues, 
“that in certain localities concessions 
have been made by assessors but , we 
doubt whether in any but exceptional 
instances that the assessments are not 
substantially in excess of the fair cash 
values of the properties. 

“We feel the only solution possible 
in this State is to exempt machinery 
from local assessment and to substitute 
an increased income tax in its stead.” 

According to the latest figures avail- 
able here, the association says, “all 
textile establishments in Massachusetts, 
including wool, silk, knitting, etc., paid 
$26,380,252 to the Federal, State and 
local authorities, in a year when the 
net loss was $2,767,591.” 

Discussing the situation from a na- 
tional viewpoint the association declares 
that 28.1% of all the sales of cotton 
products made by the entire industry 
are paid in taxes. 


Army Quartermaster Awards 
Contracts for Cotton and 


Woolen Cloth 


PHILADELPHIA.—Depot Quartermas- 
ter, U. S. Army, 21st and Oregon Ave., 
announces that contracts to supply 
them with 167,000 yds., olive drab, 
melton cloth on which bids were opened 
Feb. 4, have been placed with the 
Clinton Woolen Mfg. Co., and the 
Columbia Woolen Mills. The Colum- 
bia Woolen Mills will furnish them 
with 107,000 yds., their bid on this 
item being $2.494 a yd. The Clinton 
Woolen Mfg. Co. will supply the depot 
with 60,000 yds., their bid being 
$2.48 a yd. 

It has been announced contracts to 
supply them with ten cotton textile 
items have been placed and the fol- 
lowing received these awards: 292,- 
113 yds., indigo biue denim, 2&” wide, 
to Samoset Cotton Mills, 16.83c. a 
vd. Item two, 23,500 yds., sheeting was 
awarded to Batavia Mills, 20.7c. per yd. 
Item three, 281,900 yds. unbleached 
sheeting was placed with Minot Hooper, 
New York, their price being 14.83c. 
Item four, olive drab silesia, was placed 
with Kerr & Callahan, Inc., 15.67c. 
Item five, 93,750 yds. twill, was awarded 
to Geo. Woods & Sons, their figure on 
this item being 21.20c. per yd. 

Item six, 5,219 yds. cotton tape, was 
placed with Jos. Adamson & Co., 40c. 
per gross yd. Item seven was placed 
with Hope Webbing Co., their bid 
being 65c. per gross yd., terms 2% 
10 days. Item eight, black cotton 
cloth, was not awarded, there being no 
bids received on this item. Item nine, 
5,000 sheets of cotton wadding, was 
placed with S. B. Marks Co., their bid 
being 4.29c. per sheet. Item ten, 122 
vds. dark blue felt, was placed with 
Continental Felt Co., whose bid was 
$1.65 per vd. 
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S.T.A. Weavers to Meet 


The Weavers Division of the South- 
ern Textile Association will meet at 
the Franklin Hotel, Spartanburg, S. C., 
Feb. 15, according to Joseph C. Cobb, 
secretary-treasurer of the association. 

E. A. Franks, superintendent of 
Dunean Mills, Greenville, S. C., will 
lead the discussion in the fancy goods 
section. The plain goods group dis- 
cussion will be in charge of W. A. 
Black, superintendent of Beaumont 
Mfg. Co., of Spartanburg. 


Textiles Featured at Airplane 
Show 


That the airplane industry represents 
a considerable potential market for cer- 
tain textiles, was indicated at the New 
York Aviation Show, which opened Feb. 
6 at the Grand Central Palace, New 
York. A number of textile men at- 
tended the event, and they were espe- 
cially interested in the exhibits of air- 
plane cloths. Two exhibits of fabrics 
atracted particular attention: The “air- 
plane cloth” booth of the American 
Bleached Goods Co., and the “airplane 
upholstery” exhibit of Shelton Looms. 

The American Bleached Goods Co., it 
was stated, was one of the pioneer tex- 
tile firms in the manufacture of air- 
plane cloths; at this company’s booth 
was shown a picture of the first Wright 
airplane for which the firm supplied 
wing covering; “Pride of the West” 
muslin was the cloth used for the early 
Wright machine. Airplane manufac- 
turers attending the exhibition were 
keenly interested in the new fabrics, 
now being produced by this firm; many 
samples were distributed on the day 
the show opened, and it was stated that 
a number of orders were taken. 

The Shelton Looms booth was in 
charge of Charles E. Ford. Mr. Ford 
said that the textile possibilities of the 
airplane industry may be considered as 
somewhat parallel to those of the auto- 
motile industry, some years ago, so far 
as upholstery is concerned. The first 
fabrics used were leather compositions, 
but today fine textiles, of artistic design 
and color, are wanted, he said. 

Fabrics suitable for the apparel of 
flyers also received attention at the 
show. Demonstrators in this group in- 
cluded the Worumbo Co. and the Dart- 
moor Coat Co. Camel’s hair wool polo 
cloth was one of the fabrics stressed 
by the Worumbo Co. 


Burlington, N. C. The A. M. John- 
son Rayon Mills, which has been under 
construction here for the past several 
months, will, it is expected, begin the 
production of yarn sometime during the 
first part of March. The machinery, 
which was purchased from the Max 
Ams Chemical Engineering Co., has 
been installed, but further delays have 
been experienced at the plant, which 
will cause delay in operation. Dr. W. 
O. Mitcherling, also connected with 
Max Ams, is chief chemist of the John- 
son Rayon Mills. 
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DYESTUFFS... 
A Small but Vital 


By W. F. Van Riper 





AMERICAN INDUSTRY 


Dyestuffs Department, E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., 


\Vilmington, Del. 


ture:—there is scarcely another 

industry the value of the output 
of which is so small in comparison with 
that of the industries to which its pro- 
duction is so essential. Let us consider 
for a moment some interesting facts 
which bear out this statement. 

Census figures on American manu- 
facture, for industries in general, are 
not available for any period later than 
1925. Although figures on dye produc- 
tion are available for later years, we 
shall confine ourselves to that year for 
accurate comparisons. 

For 1925 the total sales value of all 
domestic dyes sold was approximately 
$37,500,000. It should be noted that of 
this amount, approximately $6,700,000 
represented the sales value of the cheap 
tonnage colors exported, so slightly over 
$30,000,000 represented the industry’s 
sales of dyestuffs to the domestic con- 
suming industries. 

Compare this figure with the value of 
output of a few of the more important 
dye-consuming industries as given in the 
following table. The sales value of the 
output of all of them is largely in- 
fluenced by the beauty and variety of 
the colors they possess. 


C ONSIDERING dyestuff manufac- 


Cotton Goods ........0..5-. $1,789,043,000 
Wool Manufactures....... 957,790,000 
Kat Gi ca aces 810,000,000 
Silk Manufactures........ 809,000,000 
Carpets and Rugs......... 188,903,000 
Hats and Felts........... ,000,000 

$4,643,736,000 


In limiting our list as we have, there 

is not included the paper, leather, paint, 
printing ink, rayon material and the 
many other industries, in the perfection 
of the output of which dyes contribute 
their irreplaceable part. 
_ Taking only this figure and compar- 
ing it with their total dyestuff bill we 
find that the latter is but six-tenths of 
one per cent of the market value of the 
finished merchandise. Dyes are truly 
a small item of cost, but certainly a 
large factor in the sales appeal of the 
finished product. 


Comparison by Capital 


_ Let us now consider the dye industry 
Irom another angle; that of invested 


capital, and let us compare it with the 
total assets of a few of the consuming 
industries. 

An official estimate of the dyestuffs 
industry gives a figure of $100,000,000 
as its total invested capital. The fol- 
lowing list shows total capital invest- 
ments compiled by the Census Bureau 
from corporation tax returns. The dye 
industry becomes almost picayune in 
comparison. 


Textile Industry ......... $6,017,000,000 
Paper industiy .......... 1,483,000,000 
Printing Industry ........ 1,345,000,000 
Leather Industry ......... 1,157,000, 


If one should still wish to have fur- 
ther evidence of the relative smallness 
of the dye industry, let him compare the 
total dyestuff sales value of $30,000,000 
with much larger figures representing 
net earnings of scores of individual 
corporations. 

The question is therefore well asked, 
why do we hear so much about it, if, 
as an industry, it could easily be over- 
looked even in a grouping of corpora- 
tions? There are several important 
reasons for this prominence. 


Makes Wastes Useful 


The first and perhaps most funda- 
mental reason is found in the remarks 
of President-elect Herbert Hoover, 
when as Secretary of Commerce he ad- 
dressed the organization meeting of the 
Synthetic Organic Chemical Manufac- 
turers Association in Washington, D. C., 
on October 28, 1921. He said, in part: 


“* * * T do not think that it would 
be at all an overestimate to say that the 
wastes from wood, coal and other prod- 
ucts upon which this industry is based 
have an annual value of upwards of a 
billion dollars if they could be turned to 
account. * * * There is still an enor- 
mous field of waste to be overcome, of 
added value to be taken into the resources 
of our country. Today every coke oven 
that is not recovering its by-products is 
turning a loss into the air that can never 
be recovered. Your industries are the 
industries that take these wastes and 
turn them to account—add them into the 
total sum of our assets. * * * An 
industry that is almost wholly founded on 
the recovery of those wastes naturally is 
worth cultivation and encouragement, not 
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only by the public, but by the Govern- 
ment itself.” 


Essential to Other Industries 


Of perhaps equal importance is the 
fact that nearly 100,000 separate indus- 
trial establishments must have dyestuffs 
for the completion and perfection of 
their output. Also, it must not be 
overlooked that the 50-odd dye and coal- 
tar chemical plants employ regularly 
approximately 10,000 Americans. 

Then too, the huge textile interests 
of the country with their allied indus- 
tries cannot operate satisfactorily with- 
out the dye industry. If you disbelieve 
this statement, look around you and 
endeavor to divorce color from all 
you see. Our world would become 
ghostly, figuratively and literally, were 
it attempted. 

You cannot have failed to notice how 
the sales of colored handkerchiefs, bed 
linen, towels, tablecloths, men’s under- 
wear and many other items of every 
day use are rapidly increasing, all of 
it being possible by reason of the fact 
that research on the part of the dye 
manufacturers of the country has made 
available to our textile mills the neces- 
sary wash and sun fast colors. Even 
hospitals are learning that it is now 
possible to have colored fabrics, uni- 
forms and operating rooms without 
deviating from their usual sterilizing 
procedure. They welcome the ability 
of killing and washing out the germs 
without doing the same to the colors. 

The future undoubtedly holds even 
greater dyestuff developments, so that 
our textile industry in its world leader- 
ship cannot afford to be without a dye 
industry all its own. 


Bearing on Medicine 


There is still another angle from 
which to consider the essential character 
of the dyestuff industry and that is its 
contributions to the field of medicine. 
The well known coal-tar chemical, picric 
acid, is an example of how closely dye 
production is related to medicine, and 
not that alone but to national security. 
Picric acid, without modification, can 
be used as a simple silk dye, as a medi- 
cinal (healing burns) and as a power- 

(Continued on page 103) 
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Fourth British Rayon Show 
Held in London 


Evidence of Big Strides Made in Use of Rayon by Itself 


From Our 


A HE Fourth Exposition of British 
Rayon goods held annually by 
the Drapers’ Organiser, was 

opened in London by Sir Robert 
Horne, P.C., M.P., on Monday Jan. 21. 
Sir Robert referred to the rapid 
growth of the industry and mentioned 
the beneficial effect rayon was having 
on the unemployment problem. An 
inaugural luncheon’ which followed 
was attended by 230 members of the 
trade. 

This year the exposition, instead of 
taking place at Holland Park Hall, was 
held in a larger and better hall at 
Olympia. As in previous years con- 
siderable interest was taken in the 
mannequin parades which were held 
several times daily, and the most novel 
fabrics in the show were displayed 
made up into garments of the latest 
fashion for every type of wear from 
lingerie to evening gowns. 

The all-rayon lightweight ninon was 
featured by a number of firms in gowns 
for society wear for the coming sum- 
mer, and delightful frilled effects with 
long skirts and short sleeves were of 
special interest. A novel point in con 
nection with the parades was an ar 


ee 


Exhibits at British Rayon Show 





Manchester, England, Rayon Correspondent 


rangement by which a number of the 
gowns shown were included in _ the 
News Of The World “Are you a judge 
of dress?” competition. 

again the majority of the 
fabrics were rayon and cotton mixtures, 
but very big strides have been made 
in Great Britain in the use of rayon 
by itself, and 100% rayon fabrics 
played an important part. This year 
many of the fabrics which had _ pre- 
viously been produced in plain shades 
only were now printed in a full range 
of fast colors in intricate and beautiful 
designs. Wool and rayon mixtures 
have also increased very considerably 
in number and progress has 


(Jnce 


further 
been made with silk and rayon fabrics 
which are probably the most beautiful 
of all. 

The importance of this show was 
again illustrated by the presence of the 
huge textile concerns such as the Calico 
Printers, Bradford Dyers, Bleachers 
Association, etc. 


Bleachers Association 


The Bleachers’ Association, Ltd., 
Manchester, whose activities also ex- 
ten.| to dyeing and printing, had several 


Sl ete) 1 SEE ee 


Left to right: Lothian Drake & Co., rayon 


and cotton; D. Marshall & Co., Marticiline; Ferguson Bros., Ltd. Suzette: 
Clare & Heyworth, Ltd., Ninona; Drey Simpson & Co., Ltd., Rayfur (Regal) 
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new features. Acetate rayon satin was 
shown printed in a two-tone dull and 
bright effect in which the design was 
bright and the background left dull. 
“Kirkscent,” a new scented finish for 


export, was also displayed, and the 
“Laresa” finish shown last year was 
again featured. 
Bradford Dyers 
Bradford Dyers Association, Ltd., 


Bradford, had one of the most novel 
booths in the show. The booth was 
devoted to plain dyed single-tone effects 
in some of the most difficult shades to 
obtain. Wool and rayon mixtures were 
strongly featured, particularly in satin- 
backed effects and most of these fabrics 
had a rayon weft and a wool warp. In 


satin backed fabrics “Rayluxe,” an 
onduline, and “Endymion,” a_ cord, 
were particularly interesting. ‘‘Astro- 


phel” is a remarkable fabric in a crepe 
yarn of wool blended with rayon, and 
“Lamia” is also a blended yarn fabric 
resembling a light tweed. An _ imita- 
tion pile fabric of the same type of 
yarn was also shown. ‘Three interest- 
ing fabrics in 100% spun rayon or 
staple fiber comprised a poplin, a taffeta 
and a herring bone fabric. Silk and 
rayon and all-rayon light-weight crepes 
of exceedingly soft handle were also 
displayed. 


Cotton and Wool Dyers 


British Cotton and Wool Dyers 
Association, Ltd., Manchester, had an 
interesting range of yarns comprised 
of rayon gimps, rayon and cotton 
gimps, viscose and wool both scribbled 
and twisted, in two color effects and 
with the rayon left undyed, rayon and 
mohair twists, two color effects in 
acetate and viscose twisted in the gray 
and then cross dyed and three color 
effects in acetate, viscose, and cotton. 
In knitted fabrics, a wide mesh lace 
effect in wool crossed with rayon, and 
in woven fabrics, jaspe effects with a 
printed cotton warp and undyed rayon 
weft, attracted attention. 

Calico Printers 

Calico Printers Association, Ltd., 
Manchester, had several large and in- 
teresting displays, and though on the 
booths of the smaller firms most of the 
designs were small and inclined to be 
conventional, every type from the 








lest to the largest was included in 
C.P.A. ranges. Several booths in 
the show were featuring ninons but a 
fabric of this type shown by the 
<iyines company had a novel crepe 
euect. The same branch were show- 
a new spray printing process done 
h stencils, and also a two tone effect 
duced by brightening the luster to 
rm a design on a fabric made from 
dull luster yarns. Chevron stripes were 
wn in a rayon knitted plush fabric. 
e Broad Oak Co. were featuring 
delightful moire designs on various 

brics including all rayon voile. 
In addition, there were many exhibits 
individual rayon manufacturers, fab- 
producers, underwear mills, and dye 

nd chemical firms. 


Eleventh Exhibition of American 
Industrial Art 


lo date, upward of 100 designers and 
manufacturers are at work upon the 
forthcoming Exhibition of American 
Industrial Art, at the Metropolitan 
\luseum, New York. This exhibition, 
the eleventh in the museum series, has 
enlisted a type of support that may well 
he regarded as an indorsement of the 
museum’s policy in maintaining close 

ntact with the important field of cur- 
rent production which represents the 
hjects of daily need and comfort, the 
things daily bought and used, and those 
in Which, in great measure through the 
\luseum’s consistent interest and labor, 








Forecast of Colors for 1929 at British Rayon Show 


the factor of design plays a role daily 
increasing in importance. 

This is demonstrated again by the 
fact that so many firms and individuals 
have plunged so whole-heartedly into 
the production of entirely new designs, 
made for this exhibition, and many of 
them emanating from sources outside 
their own concerns. 

The Gallery of Special Exhibitions 
will be transformed to receive this dis- 
play, which will open with a private 


view on Feb. 11, and will continue on 
exhibition through Sunday, March 24. 


Stocks of Textiles Are Low 
in Venezuela 


Washington, D. C.—According to ad- 
vices received recently by the Depart- 


ment of Commerce, from Venezuela, 
stocks of textiles in that country are 
low, with a fair demand for such 


merchandising. 


TEXTILE WORLD'S Office Facilities in Washington 


EXTILE WORLD is well equip- 

ped in Washington to handle the 

ever-increasing volume of news 
originating in that center. 

The Washington office of TEXTILE 
WorLp is in charge of Paul Wooton. an 
experienced correspondent. Members 
ot his staff consist of Kendall K. Hoyt, 


a graduate engineer; Richard E. Saund- 
ers, who has been writing for technical 
papers for the last eight years; and Miss 
Alice Haggett. ; 

The offices of TEXTILE WorLp occupy 
one of the corner suites in the new Na- 
tional Press Building. Two of the 
rooms are shown in the accompanying 


A view in one of the rooms of the suite occupied by TEXTILE 


Worto’s Washington office. 
are seated at the desk. 


Mr. Wooton and Miss Haggett 
Mr. Hoyt is at the telephone and 
Mr. Saunders is standing by him. 
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cuts. In the conference room it will be 
noted that draperies have been used in 
compliance with medern taste in office 
furnishings. 

Readers are invited to call at these 
headquarters and to avail themselves of 
the services of the staff whenever they 
visit Washington. 





The conference room in the Washington office 
showing the effective use of draperies. 
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Stability, but No Rise in Sight for Cotton 


No Signs of Strength in Cloth 
And Yarn Markets Says Dr. Haney 


NQUESTIONABLY 
there is less optimism 


concerning the markets for 1. Outlook for higher level of cotton 
cotton and cotton textiles. There prices less favorable, but stability 
has been a good deal of disap- probable. 


pointment concerning textile sales 
and some weakness in the yarn 
and goods markets. Exports 
of cotton have tended to fail 
off and it is evident that trade con- 
ditions in Europe are none too favor- 
able for the industry. Domestic mill 
consumption has declined. Recent esti- 
mates have suggested a somewhat 
smaller total world consumption than 
was formerly considered probable. (We 
have never expected as much as 15} 
million bales.) 

On the other hand, it continues prac- 
tically certain that there will be a rela- 
tively small carryover this year, and the 
statistical position of American cotton 
is firm. There has been a good deal of 
evidence of good trade buying on price 
declines, and it is notable that rather 
heavy liquidation occurred a week ago 
without breaking the market. 

One may also conclude that a little 
weakness in cotton prices just now will 
tend to reduce the acreage later on. It 
seems, too, that the manufacturers as a 
body are showing greater ability to hold 
production within bounds than formerly. 

In short, the outlook is a little less 
favorable than it was a month or two 
ago, but the statistical position continues 
strong enough to support prices at 
around present levels. 


Bull Points 


The favorable factors tending to sup- 
port or raise cotton prices, are as 
follows: 

(1) A practically certain reduction in 
the carryover, that will bring it down to 
rather low levels. 

(2) Gossip concerning the new crop 
suggests that the backward sales of fer- 
tilizers in the Atlantic states and Mis- 
sissippi, and the slowness of preparations 
for the new crop, indicate that it will 
probably not be a large one. It will 





SUMMARY—COTTON 


2. Yarns and gray goods markets show no 
signs of strength. 


require a good sized crop (say 15 million 
bales) to allow a comfortable situation 
this year. 

(3) Exports are still about 940,000 
bales over last season. 

(4) The Japanese cotton textile in- 
dustry is in good shape and demand 
from that quarter is offsetting slowness 
in Europe. 

(5) A good many spot houses are not 
covered on orders beyond February. 

(6) Trade buying on weak spells in 
the market is substantial and promises 
to continue. 

(7) A fair demand is reported for fine 
goods and specialties, including rayon 
mixtures. 

(8) The automobile industry is ex- 
panding again and promises a large de- 
mand for tire fabrics, upholstery, top 
material, etc. 


Bear Points 


The arguments of those who look for 
weaker markets may be summed up as 
follows: 

(1) There are no indications of a 
small new crop. Subsoil conditions are 
good and an increase in western acreage 
is probable. Fertilizer prices are mod- 
erate. Weevil prospects do not seem 
bad. 

(2) The increase in exports has been 
checked. In fact, exports have tended 
to decline in recent weeks. 

(3) The decrease in the visible is 
small and the total for American cotton 
is above a year ago. European port 
stocks are large, notably at Bremen and 
Live pool. 

(4+) Domestic mill and warehouse 
stocks have increased more than usual 
and are ample related to consumption. 


(5) The spot demand is only 
fair, both here and in Liverpool. 

(6) Foreign demand has 
declined and there is some talk 
of troublesome consigned stocks. 
Manchester yarn sales are un- 
questionably dull. Conditions 
continue disturbed in Germany 
and the textile activity there is 
relatively low. Foreign spinners have 
reduced their purchases. 

(7) The demand for cotton textiles in 
this country is light and the domestic 
mills have curtailed consumption and 
spindle activity. Some accumulation oi 
stocks of textiles is indicated. 

(8) The yarn markets are dull and 
spotty with some overproduction in ex- 
istence. 

(9) Orders for finished cotton goods 
have declined and fallen behind billings. 
Stocks have increased more than usual 
for the season. 

(10) Profit margins are very narrow. 
Yarn prices have held barely in propor- 
tion to raw cotton, while print cloth and 
sheetings show reduced margins. 

One cannot read the foregoing anal- 
ysis without concluding that the situa- 
tion is not as strong as it was, and that 
the prospects of a substantial advance in 
the market have been reduced. The 
various factors, however, when taken 
together do not indicate any lower level 
of prices for the next few months. 


is 


Statistical Position 


The total supply and demand for the 
season will control in the long run. We 
have a supply that will probably not 
exceed 16.8 million bales. It may be 
estimated that exports will run about 
9 million bales, and the domestic con- 
sumption will probably be about 6.9 
million bales. This makes a total dis- 
appearance of 15.9 million bales and 
leaves a domestic carryover of less than 
1 million bales, which compares with 
over 2.5 million bales last year. The 
world supply of American cotton for this 
season is about 19.5 million bales and 
even if the world consumption is only 


LLL LLL LLL LL 


The analysis and forecast of Dr. Lewis H. Haney, Director, New 
York University, Business Research Bureau, which regularly 
appears on this page, considers various branches of the textile 


industry from week to week. 
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The conclusions reached in the Analyst are mostly forecasts and 
generally apply to a time two or three months ahead. The 
Analyst is based on statistical data and does not reflect tem- 


porary trade sentiment. 
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15 million bales, the carryover will be 
45 million bales in comparison with 5.2 
million bales last year. 

\fore recent indications are not favor- 
able as to consumption. Foreign reports, 
aside from Japan, are not encouraging, 
while domestic business is very moder- 
ate. As we have warned in the past, 
the mills here were going ahead too 
fast. The smallness of the manufac- 
turers’ replacement margins indicates 
the restricted demand. - 

‘The United States visible supply has 
increased, as the quantity brought into 
sight exceeds the takings. United 
States spinners’ takings are now only 
about 180,000 bales above last year. 

\s already noted, exports have fallen 
off. Also United States port stocks are 
lower than a year ago. The takings of 
American cotton by foreign spinners 
ly are now only about 230,000 bales more 
ai than last season and the takings of Brit- 
ish and continental spinners are smaller 





Ik than last year. 
ce It is evident that a considerable part 
~ of the heavy exports earlier in the sea- 
a son did not represent consumption. In 
a fact, foreign port stocks have increased 
‘ and the world visible supply of Ameri- 
Z can cotton is a trifle above a year ago. 
It now seems doubtful if the market 
a will stand a price for Middling spot 
c cotton at New York much over 20c. It 
a still seems probable that some shortage 
of in the most wanted grades of cotton may 
develop in the domestic markets in the 
w spring. As the reduction in the domes- 
c tic carryover becomes more apparent, 
and the inevitable periods of bullish new- 
is crop news arrive, a runup in the mar- 
- ket to around 22c. may be experienced. 
al jut the general prospect now seems to 
be that there will be an unusual degree 
‘ ot stability. Some recovery is to be 
. | expected after the usual January- 
‘d February dullness, but as far ahead as 
; can now be seen the price of cotton is 
L likely to gravitate toward the 20-cent 
level. 
ae Supply, Consumption, and Margins 
c _ The first chart shows little change 
i. irom a month ago. Available supplies 
el are at a slightly lower level, but the 
manufacturers’ margins are also slightly 
lower and mill consumption has declined 
somewhat. 
‘ lhe latter fact is bearish for immediate 
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Fig.1. GENERAL COTTON BAROMETER: Consumption—Average Daily, Adjusted 
for Seasonal Variation, three-month moving average; Manufacturers’ Margin— 
Average of Replacement Margins; Average Monthly Available—Net Domestic 


Available for Crop Year Adjusted for Seasonal Variation. 


all indexes. 


purposes, as it tends to reduce the de- 
mand for raw cotton. From the long 
run point of view, however, it is more 
favorable as indicating a timely adjust- 
ment of the production of textiles to the 
demand. 

The gist of the situation is that sup- 
plies of cotton are very moderate, but 
that the same is true of the demand. 
This tends towards dullness, but not 
toward weakness. A larger demand ac- 
companied by a larger supply would 
mean greater activity and wider fluctua- 
tions in price. The present situation 
tends toward dullness, stability, or nar- 
row fluctuations. It will probably take 
a crop scare to bring a good move. 

More in detail, the average monthly 
supply for the rest of the season is 
1,353,000 bales, against 1,397,000 bales 
last year. This is the lowest since the 
1924-1925 crop year. The average daily 
mill consumption is a little over a year 
ago and larger in comparison with the 
existing supply level than then. Mill 
consumption should certainly be at least 
as good in the first quarter of 1929 as it 
was in the same period of 1928. 

But a year ago the theoretical spin- 
ners’ margin (with no allowance for 
loss) was 20.25c., while now it is only 
19.86c. which is the lowest for the 
season in many years. 

Last season the average price of cot- 
ton was 20.3c. and in the season of 
1925-1926, when mill consumption was 
















1924 1925 1927 1928 
d fig. 2, COTTON YARN BAROMETER: Cotton Yarn Price—TEXTILE WORLD 
“4 Index. Spindle Hours—Three-month moving average (Dept. of Commerce). 
“dl Yarn Barometer—Based on orders from cotton cloth. Average of recent years 


= 100 for all indexes. 
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1921-1926 = 100 for 


at about the same level and the available 
domestic supply was larger, the average 
price was 20.6c. 


No Strength in Sight for Yarns 


Cotton yarn prices sagged in Janu- 
ary, but the average for the month was 
about the same as in December. This 
leaves the spinners’ margin practically 


‘unchanged at the same unsatisfactory 


level that has obtained during the last 
three months. The situation is reflected 
in spindle activity which was rather 
sharply reduced in December. It re- 
mains a little high in comparison with 
the yarn barometer, however, and orders 
for gray yardage of fine cotton goods fell 
off in December. This decline, together 
with the relatively high spindle activity, 
indicate no strength in sight for yarns. 

In December the production of carded 
sales yarns increased while unfilled 
orders declined. Manufacturers’ stocks 
decreased a trifle, but dealers’ stocks 
apparently are large. New business was 
not up to shipments. 


Gray Goods Barometer Down 


Our gray goods barometers show a 
downward trend. Wholesale dry goods 
sales have rounded off, December show- 
ing a rather sharp decline considering 
the season and being only the same as 
a year ago. Orders for finished goods, 
too, are low and our adjusted index of 
such orders in December was the lowest 
since September. It was low in com- 
parison with billings. While the pro- 
duction of standard cotton cloths in- 
creased in December, the shipments de- 
clined and naturally, therefore, stocks 
increased. The outstanding point is the 
sharp drop in sales. But unfilled orders 
also declined in December which is the 
first decline in that month since 1925. 

These statistical indications concern- 
ing the goods markets are not favorable. 
The most that can be said is that pro- 
duction is still but little out of line with 
shipments and that unfilled orders are 
still much above the general level of 
recent years. These facts may be ex- 
pected to prevent much further weakness 
in goods prices, but allow no hope of 
any advances except such as may be 
forced by a run-up in raw cotton. 
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A. F. Hobbs has been chosen presi- 
dent of the New York Mills (N. Y.) 
Corp. to succeed the late C. A. Braman. 
He was formerly vice-president. 


John R. Barnes, president of the 
Blood Knitting Co., Amsterdam, N. Y., 
was elected president of the Mont- 
gomery County Trust Co., at the annual 
meeting in that city. 


Edgar H. Bristol, president of the 
Foxboro (Mass.) Co. sailed from New 
York City on the S. S. Santa Teresa 
Jan. 31, for an extensive tour through 
South America. 


Robert J. Buck has been elected 
president of the Toohey Silk Mills, 
Inc., Watertown, N. Y., to succeed P. A. 
Toohey. New members of the board 
of directors are M. E. Avery and John 
P. Charlebois. 


D. C. Collier, president of the South- 
ern Mfg. Co., Athens, Ga., has been 
elected president of the Chamber ot 


Commerce of Athens. 
Harry L. Buckner, president and 
treasurer of the Buckner Process Co., 


Middletown, Conn., and Mrs. Buckner, 
have left on a motor trip to Sarasota, 
Fla. He will visit Cuba and_ other 
places before returning. 


E. C. Barnhardt, Sr., of Concord, N. 
C., has been elected president of the 
Kubar Mfg. Co., Davidson, N. C. 


B. B. Gossett, president of the Chad- 
wick-Hoskins Co., Charlotte, N. C., and 
the Gossett Dyeing & Finishing Co., 
Anderson, S. C., has been elected a di- 
rector of the Turner, Halsey Co. 


Thomas Ashworth, president of the 
Aldrich Mfg. Co., Charlton City, Mass., 
has been elected president of the Massa- 
chusetts Agricultural Fairs Association. 


Edwin A. Carter, president of the 
Hodges Carpet Co., Inc., Indian Or- 
chard, Mass., and Mrs. Carter, will sail 
shortly from New York on the S. S. 
Roma for a cruise of the Mediterranean. 


Lee Rodman, president of the In- 
diana Cotton Mills, Cannelton, Ind., has 
been elected vice-president of an or- 
ganization formed by citizens of Can- 
nelton and Hawesville, Ky., to work out 


plans for a bridge across the Ohio 
River between Cannelton and Hawes- 
ville. 


Arthur Hind, president of the Hind 
& Harrison Plush Co., Clark Mills, N. 
Y., is passing the remainder of the 
winter in Florida. 


John E. McLoughlin, president of the 
McLoughlin Textile Corp., Utica, N. Y., 
was lately elected chairman of the board 
of directors of the Oneida National 
Bank, Utica, and has been made head 
of the Ritesize Underwear Co. and the 
Supreme Underwear Mills. 


F. J. Shutts, head of the Ballston (N. 
Y.) Knitting Co., has been elected vice- 
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Jallston Savings & 
Loan Association for the ensuing year. 


president of the 


Beirne Gordon, Jr., vice-president of 
the Skenandoa Rayon Corp., Utica, N. 
Y., has returned from an extended busi- 
ness trip to Europe. 


Theodore Belanger, vice-president of 
the Champlain Silk Mills, Whitehall, 
N. Y., left last week on a business trip 
to Japan in the interest of the company. 


I. B. Covington, vice-president and 
general manager of the Wade Mfg. Co., 
Wadesboro, N. C., delivered an inter- 
esting talk on textiles before the 
Wadesboro Rotary Club recently. 


C. R. Zehntbauer, vice-president of 
the Jantzen Knitting Mills, Portland, 
Ore., who is now in Germany, will re- 
turn to Portland about July 1, by way 
f South Africa, where the company has 
several offices, and Sidney, Australia, 
where the company recently opened a 
branch plant. 


Edward C. Kerans, 
and sales manager of the Bozart Rug 
Co., Springfield, Mass., has been pro- 
moted to president and treasurer of the 


company to succeed Paul M. Benedict, 
resigned. 


vice-president 


Charles H. Haynes, prominent textile 
manufacturer of Cliffside, N. C., has 
resigned as president of the First In- 
dustrial Bank of Rutherfordton and has 
sold his interests in the institution to 
W. W. Hicks, who has succeeded him as 


president. 


Ernest A. Inglis, Middletown, Conn., 


has been elected to the new office of 
second vice-president of the Russell 
Mfg. Co., Middletown. He has been a 


director of the company for many years, 
and is State Attorney of Middlesex 
County as well as a director of the Mid- 
dletown Chamber of Commerce. 


J. L. Braman, treasurer of F. C. 
Huyck & Sons, Albany, N. Y.. has been 
elected a director of the Chamber of 
Commerce of that city for the coming 
Vear. 


B. M. Crouse, an officer of the Ava- 
lon Knitwear Co., Inc., Utica, N. Y., 
was chosen president of the National 
Bank & Trust Co. of that city at the 
annual organization meeting. 


H. C. Schauffler, for many vears gen- 
eral manager of the Elastic Spring Knit 
Corp., Mohawk, N. Y., has been elected 
i director of the Mohawk National Bank 
for the ensuing year. 


W. D. Mahoney, general manager of 
the Faith Knitting Co., Averill Park, N. 
Y., was elected a director of the Inter- 
national Pulp Co., of Gouverneur at the 
annual organization meeting. 


Richard H. Wheeler, formerly an of- 
ficer with the Oswego (N. Y.) Yarn 
Mills, Ine., has left for Dyersburg, 
Tenn., where he will become an officer 
in the Dyersburg Cotton Products Co., 
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the new spinning and knitting mill in the 
southern city—the Oswego mill being 


one of those involved in the recent 
merger. Mr. Wheeler was plant mana- 
ger. Clarence Sytz, assistant to Mr. 


Wheeler for several years, is in the 
southern town and will also become 
connected with the new mill, having leit 
several weeks ago. There is still con- 
siderable machinery and equipment to 
be shipped south from the Oswego mill. 


Frank G. Shinn is now general sup- 
erintendent of the plant of the Mohawk 
Carpet Mills, Amsterdam, N. Y. 


Fred Allen has become general man- 
ager of the Hamilton Cotton Co., Ltd., 
Canada. 


Richard E. Hennig, designer of the 
Olympia (Wash.) Knitting Mills, will 
be in charge of the wool and finishing 
mill that the Washington Woolen Mills 
of Aberdeen (Wash.) is to open Feb. 
10. 


C. O. Seay is now chief engineer and 
master mechanic at the Drayton Mills., 
Spartanburg, S. C. 


Victor E. Hillman, director of the 
chemical and metallurgical laboratories 
of the Crompton & Knowles Loom 
Works, Worcester, Mass., will deliver a 
series of lectures at the College of Me- 
chanics and Engineers of the University 
of Wisconsin from Feb. 5 to 8. 


Harold J. Walter, general superin- 
tendent of the Uxbridge (Mass.) 
Worsted Co., Inc., is passing a 10-day 
vacation at Miami Beach, Fla. 


H. L. German, office manager of the 
Jantzen Knitting Mills, Portland, Ore., 
now in Sydney, Australia, is expected to 
remain there about three months. 


John J. Shaughnessey of the Shaugh- 
nessey Knitting Co., Watertown, N. Y., 
gave an address at Syracuse, N. Y., 
Jan. 30 at a meeting of the central New 
York alumni of Holy Cross College. 


Millard Kenneth Ryan of Water- 
town, Mass., a graduate of the Lowell 
Textile Institute, class of 1924, has ac- 
cepted a position with the Shanghai In- 
ternational Testing House and for the 
next four years will be stationed in 
China. His duties will include the certi- 
fication of China silk as to quality and 
weight, and research work. 


William F. Mikell, prominent cotton 
man of Augusta, Ga., and former mem- 
ber of the City Council there, has been 
made manager of the William R. Grace 
& Co., Charlotte, N. C., office. He as- 
sumes his new duties at once. For the 
past 25 years he has been active in the 
cotton business in Augusta, Ga. 


Walter R. Britland, formerly of the 
Holyoke plant of the American Thread 
Co., has been appointed assistant super- 
intendent of manufacturing at the Wil- 
limantic mills of the same company. 


K. H. White, head bookkeeper at the 


executive offices of the Republic Cotton 
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Mills, Great Falls, S. C., has been 
elected vice-president of the Bank of 
“reat Falls. 


Charles Pritchett has been appointed 
weave room boss for the new Saratoga- 
Victory Mills, Guntersville, Ala. 


J. R. McAnnally is now second hand 
in day weaving at the Werthan, Mor- 
van & Hamilton Co., Nashville, Tenn. 


Ernest Moore, designer for the 
Spencer Mills Co., Spindale, N. C., has 


resigned. 


L. W. Hode has been appointed over- 
seer of weaving at the Alabama Textile 
Mills, Selma, Ala. 


Clarence Robertson, for several years 
with the York Knitting Mills, Ltd., 
Toronto, Ontario, has been appointed 
dyer for the Knit-To-Fit Mfg. Co., Ltd., 
2025 Parthenais St., Montreal, Quebec. 


William J. Gibney has resigned as 
accountant for S. Slater & Sons, Inc., 
Webster, Mass., to accept a position as 
officer manager in Newport, N. H. 


Joseph J. Bateson has been promoted 
as assistant superintendent of the 
Draper Corp., Hopedale, Mass., succeed- 
ing the late Donald Fraser. He was 
Mr. Fraser’s assistant for several years 
and previously was foreman of the set- 
ting-up job. 


Julian Butler, superintendent of the 
Cape Fear Cotton Mills, Inc., Fayette- 
ville, N. C., has resigned. 


_ E. W. Hopper has resigned as super- 
intendent of the Lockmore Cotton Mills, 
York, i c. 


M. R. Harden, assistant superintend- 
ent of the Delgado Mills, Wilmington, 
N. C., has been made general superin- 
tendent. 


O. D. Boyd is now superintendent of 
the Martel Mills, Inc., plant at Valley 
Falls, S. C. 


Samuel Sanders has resigned as su- 
perintendent of the Phenix Mill, King’s 
Mountain, N. C. 


W. R. Eastridge has been made as- 
sistant superintendent of the Winfield 
(Ala.) plant of the Alabama Mills Co. 


Robert F. Dellinger, formerly of 
Gastonia, N. C., has been made super- 
intendent of the Lockmore Cotton Mills, 
You, &. XS 


c. H. Lockmon, superintendent of the 
Henrietta Mills, Caroleen, N. C., enter- 
tained his overseers with a banquet. 


Mrs. Lina M. Collins, in charge of the 
remnant room of the George H. Gilbert 
Mfg. Co., Ware, Mass., concluded her 
services on Jan. 19. 


Ossian N. Moore, for nearly 30 years 
paymaster for the Otis Co., Ware, 
Mass., and connected with the account- 
ing department for 41 years, retired 
Irom service Jan. 19. Edward J. Teehan, 
who has been his assistant, succeeds him. 


Daniel A. Shea and Thomas W. 
Mansfield, second hand in the cloth- 
toom of the Boston Duck Mills at 


Bondsville, Mass., for the past 25 years, 
retired recently. 


George Krauss, second hand in the 
weaving department of the Lancaster 
Mills, Clinton, Mass., where he has been 
employed for about 40 years, has been 
promoted as overseer of that department. 


C. C. Justice is now second hand in 
No. 3 carding at the Gaffney (S. C.) 
Mfg. Co. 


L. T. McEntire, second hand in No. 3 
carding at the Gaffney (S. C.) Mfg. 
Co., has resigned. 


G. W. Curry, formerly of Greenville, 


S. C., has been made second hand in 
weaving at the Chesnee (S. C.) Mills. 


G. M. Nelson has been made second 


hand in carding at the Southern-Brigh- 
ton Mills, Shannon, Ga. 


Claude R. Welsh is now second hand 
in day carding at the Parkdale Mills, 
Inc., Gastonia, N. C. 


E. Johnson, who has been second 
hand in the cardroom of the Augusta 
(Ga.) Factory, has resigned. 


L. E. Pritchard, formerly second hand 
in carding at Rhodhiss (N. C.) Mills, 
now holds a similar position with the 
Allred Mill, Granite Falls, N. C. 


Leprelet Miller Logee, former over- 
seer of spinning in a Whitinsville 
(Mass.) mill and later assistant super- 
intendent of the Nashville (Tenn.) Mfg. 
Co., will celebrate his 103rd_ birthday 
anniversary at the Masonic Home, 
Charlton, Mass., on Feb. 5. He is be- 
lieved to be the oldest member of the 
masonic fraternity in the U. S., having 
been a member for 58 years. 








1. How would a fabric containing wool, 
cotton and rayon be chemically 
tested to determine the percentage 
of each fiber? 

—what precautions should be taken 
to avoid error? 

(See Jan. 26 issue of Textile World, page 57) 

2. What is the meaning of “straight 
tie” and “point tie” in connection 
with Jacquard Looms? 

—to what does the term “index” 
refer? 

(See Jan. 26 issue of Textile World, page 63) 

3. What action is recommended by 
The Cotton - Textile Institute to 
strengthen export trade? 

—what methods of effecting mer- 
gers are available? 

(See Jan. 19 issue of Textile World, page 37) 

4. What definitions and standards for 
the moisture content of mercerized 
yarns have been approved? 

—when does this standard become 
effective? 

(See Jan. 19 issue of Textile World, page 40) 

5. What are four likely causes for the 
shedding of size from warp yarn? 
—upon what basis should a size 
formula be figured? 

(See Jan. 19 issue of Textile World, page 48) 

6. What is a recommended procedure 
for making reed calculations? 
—how does the position of the 
sandroll affect contraction? 

(See Jan. 12 issue of Textile World, page 51) 

7. How do snarled spooler knots reduce 
the efficiency of automatic looms? 

—how may these knots be avoided? 

(See Jan. 12 issue of Textile World, page 61) 

8. What kind of damage frequently oc- 
curs in dyeing rayon-filled fabrics? 
—where does this trouble origi- 
nate? 

(See Jan. 12 issue of Textile World, page 73) 

9. What has been the outstanding fea- 
ture of business during 1928? 
—what has been the primary pur- 
pose of consolidations? 

(See Jan. 12 issue of Textile World, page 35) 

10. Is there any satisfactory method for 
preventing mildew growth on 
sized cotton fabrics? 

—why is the British industry most 
concerned? 

(See Jan. 12 issue of Textile World, page 71) 
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11. How may rodents be exterminated in 
cotton mills? 
—how can bed quilts be protected 
from their ravages? 
(See Jan. 12 issue of Textile World, page 75) 
12. What is the chief advantage of 
waste payment under the group 
system? 
—what are the details of some of 
the recognized plans? 
(See Jan. 5 issue of Textile World, page 95) 
13. What is “good housekeeping” as ap- 
plied to mills? 
—how may an attractive outside 
appearance be maintained? 
(See Jan. 5 issue of Textile World, page 81) 
14. What is the approximate cost of 
establishing a 50,000 spindle cot- 
ton mill? 
—what would the accompanying 
mill village cost? 
(See Jan. 5 issue of Textile World, page 95) 
15. What are the fundamental points of 
the New Bedford labor specializa- 
tion plan? 
—how will various operations be 
classified ? 
(See Dec. 29 issue of Textile World, page 25) 
16. What is the consumer reaction to 
branded goods? 
—what class of goods is most fre- 
quently purchased by brand ? 
(See Dec. 29 issue of Textile World, page 28) 
17. If some doffer rings become badly 
worn must the entire set be re- 
placed? 
—how should new rings be ground? 
(See Dec. 29 issue of Textile World, page 47) 
18. What commendable facts about the 
American cotton industry were 
noted by English observers? 
—what are their observations re- 
garding American ring spinning 
frames? 
(See Dec. 22 issue of Textile World, page 23) 
19. How does elongation differ from 
elasticity? 
can shiners in rayon fabrics be 
traced to either of these two quali- 
ties? 
(See Dec. 22 issue of Textile World, page 51) 
20. What weaving faults in cotton fab- 
rics will appear after finishing? 
—why should the use of certain 
sizing ingredients be avoided? 
(See Dec. 29 issue of Textile World, page 41) 
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Effect of Temperature Regulation in Slashing 


On Warp Breakage in Weaving’ 


Arkwright Test to Determine the Comparative Weaving Efficiency 


HE object of this test, con- 

duced in a prominent east- 
ern cotton mill, was to determine 
the value of automatic tempera- 
ture control on cotton slashers 
and size cooking kettles. In 
order to accomplish this, two 
sets of warps were made on the 
same slasher; the first set with 


automatic temperature control. 
and the second set without 
automatic control, or in other 
words, with manual control. 


Warps from each set were run 
1,000 loom hours. Temperature 
regulating equipment was fur- 
nished by Taylor Instrument 
Companies, Rochester, N. Y. 

The automatic temperature 
control on the cooking kettle 
brings the size gradually to a boil in 
45 min. and then holds it there for 45 
min. The temperature of kettle during 
the boil is 206° F. 

One slasher control keeps the size box 
at nearly a constant level, any variation 
being less than one inch in depth. The 
temperature of the size in the size box 
is kept at 192°. The large slasher dry- 
ing cylinder, over which the wet sized 
yarn passes, is kept at 220°, while the 
smaller cylinder is kept at 234°. The 
larger cylinder with a lower tempera- 
ture tends to dry the yarn evenly 
throughout. The smaller cylinder at a 
higher temperature causes the yarn to 
be thoroughly dried on the outside with 
the proper amount of moisture left in 
the center of the yarn. The automatic 
control has a chart which records the 
temperature of both large and small 
cylinders. It was under these controlled 
conditions that the first set of warps 
was made. For the second set of beams, 
the temperatures and level of size were 
regulated by hand, as the slasher tender 
thought best. 

The chart at Fig. 1 shows that the 
automatic regulator will keep the drying 
cylinders at any temperature decided 
upon to give the best results. The 
chart at Fig. 2, taken on a slasher 
where hand control was used, shows 
that the temperature varies consider- 
ably. Not only does the temperature 
rise or fall on any given day but the 
temperatures of one day may run con- 
tinually higher than the temperature on 
the next day. Any variation of this sort 
will affect the amount of moisture in 
the yarn. 


*Report of test assigned by The Ark- 
wrights, Inc., to Clarence Hutton, technical 
editor, TEXTILE WORLD. 
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Of all the industries that are discarding 
“hit and miss” methods of controlling oper- 
ating temperatures, none has more to gain 
than textile manufacturing. 
this statement should be apparent when one 
considers the extent of heat applications in 
textile processes, the importance of correct 
temperatures to get the expected results from 
operations, and the many defects, troubles, 
and monetary losses that result from haphaz- 
ard manual control. This test brings out the 
benefits of temperature regulation in slashing. 
It shows that warp breakages in weaving were 
reduced 16 per cent, greater production was 
obtained from slashers, and consumption of 
starch and steam was reduced. 


The yarn should always be dry 


enough to prevent future manufacturing 
difficulties before being wound on the 
beam. In order to get this result with 
the variations present in manual con- 
trol, the yarn is dried to excess at some 
places, causing the moisture content in 
In this test the 


the yarn to run low. 
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large cylinder under manual 
control was nearly 20° higher 
than necessary to obtain proper 
drying. This accounts for the 
low moisture content in the 
warp yarn made by hand control. 
Also, there is a saving in steam 
when the temperature can be 
reduced and the results im- 
proved. 

When the slasher was run 
with the automatic control, the 
temperature in the size box re- 
mained at, or very nearly at, 
192°. When the control was re- 
moved there was considerable 
variation in temperature, evi- 
denced by the violent boiling, at 
times, of the size in the size box. 
It was found that the size-box 
temperature varied from 184 to 206°. 
The temperature was usually high, caus- 
ing the size to boil often. This is 
another point where the controls save 
steam. 

The level of the size in the box when 
governed by hand control is not kept 
within the limits maintained by the 
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Even Temperature Maintained for Warps Made with Automatic Control 





Most slasher tenders 


utomatic control. 
ill fill the size box a few inches higher 
‘han the control does and allow it to 





TABLE I—SUMMARY OF OBSERVATIONS 
Warps Made with Automatic 


Warps Made with Manual 


Control Control 
rop much lower before refilling. A Breaks per Breaks per 
ariation of this kind will cause the Hours Breaks Loom Hour Hours Breaks Loom Hour 
varn to absorb more size at the high we - Sere a on a a = 
level than it does at the lower level, July !l........... 
and thereby give light and heavily sized a 85.00 91 1.070 76.25 123 1.615 

.rn on the same beam a 840058690 730088130 
yé . oo , ; ; ¥ 

Under Practical Conditions — peers: 7 = — an : . ms ] oa 
NEI sm 's-a 302 os ‘ ‘ : : 

This test was made under the most July 18........... 78.00 87 1.115 77.50 92 1.185 
practical conditions possible. There was WAGs icc sn es 85.00 75 0. 883 Fy.22 72 0.950 
no deviation from the regular mill July 2 Des cceweeve 85. 00 55 0.647 77.50 67 0. 865 
routine at any time, except that of 1 . Baas s Ee 9h ao = aon oi = yi 
shutting off the control on the slasher. yujy 24°) 77°50 (60 0.775 77.50 «37 0.735 
The sized beams were taken immediately July 25... 34.25 25 0.730 35.50 38 1.070 
\o the weave room where they were put pai aoe ee eee ay ride 
into the looms as needed. These looms 1000.00 872 0.872 1000.00 1,040 1.040 


were running six days a week. All 
the conditions due to change in diam- 
eter of beams were equalized in this test. 
All of the beams were full at the start 
and empty, or nearly so, at the finish. 


Method of Observation 


Each loom used for the test was 
provided with a tag on which the 
weaver recorded every warp end break. 
lf several warp ends broke at once, only 
one break was recorded. When more 
than one end breaks at a time, it is 
usually due to one broken end getting 
entangled with others. There was at 
all times an observer who recorded all 
mechanical stops. He also made sure 
that the weavers recorded all warp ends 
broken. Pick counter readings were 
taken at the start and finish of each 













Duration of Test 


The slasher was run with the auto- 
matic control on Monday and Tuesday, 
July 2 and 3, 1928. 

The control was shut off on the 
slasher on Thursday, Friday, and 
Saturday, July 5, 6, and 7, 1928. 

The test for warp-end breaks on the 
looms started Tuesday, July 10, and 
continued through Wednesday, July 25, 
1928, running approximately 8 hrs. 
each day, from 7 a.m. to 3 p.m. 


Warp Preparation 


Size cooking tank was equipped with 
Tycos automatic temperature control. 

Slasher temperatures were as follows 
(taken from chart) : 


Automatic Manual 
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Warps were made from six section 
beams of 343 ends each. There were 
48 selvage spools. 

Fifteen loom warps were made from 
a set of six section beams. 

There were eight cuts of cloth to each 
warp beam. 

Warps in both sets weighed approx- 
imately 218 Ibs., of which 118 Ibs. was 
yarn and 100 Ibs. was the weight of the 
loom beam. Warps from both sets were 
observed for 1,000 loom hours for end 
breakage in weaving. 

Calender roll speed of slasher was 
25.6 yds. per minute. 


Size Formula 


With the temperature control system 
installed for cooking size, the formula 
used was as follows: 


PP OUENON 5 cic ci ccen ts 160 Ibs. 
a 'g Gein sale 14 Ibs. 
Water to make............ 200 gals. 


This formula was used on both sets 
of warps. It represents a reduction of 
20 Ibs. in the quantity of starch, as 180 
lbs. were used in the formula before the 
introduction of temperature regulation 
equipment. 


Moisture Content 


Moisture content of yarn in warps 
made with automatic temperature reg- 
ulation was 7.8% (bone dry base), and 
in warps made with manual control was 
6% (bone dry base). 

Looms 

The looms used in this test were 
Draper Model E, operating 155 picks 
per minute. Crompton & Knowles and 
Stafford dobbies were used. The weave 
was a sateen. Flat steel heddles were 
used. One weaver tended 24 looms and 
there were 72 looms to one fixer. All 
looms were of the same age and condi- 
tion, and 21 were used in the test, 11 
weaving warps made with automatic 
control and 10 weaving warps made 
with manual control. As the test looms 
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Fig. 2. Temperature Variations at Slasher with Manual Control 
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were all in one section, temperature and 
humidity conditions were the same for 
all warps. 
Cloth 

The product being woven was a 
sateen, 34 ins. wide, made from 12s 
carded yarn in warp, 60 sley, on Draper 


(Continued on page 37) 
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Torchon lace, showing newest method of utilizing rayon as a color effect. 
Laces of this type will find wide usage in art needlework trimming 


Review of 1928 Lace Developments 


... Future Possibilities 


Industry Broadened by Use of New Materials 
and Colors—Changed Business Methods 


N reviewing the past year, it is dif- 

ficult to pick out any one feature 

and point to it as the outstanding de- 
velopment in the lace industry. The 
year just concluded has not been marked 
by any revolutionary or outstanding 
mechanical developments. It has rather 
been a period in which the industry as 
a whole has concentrated its attention 
on stressing the importance of the mod- 
ern trends in design, color, and mate- 
rials. The manufacturer looking at his 
product through the eyes of the ultimate 
consumer has done everything possible 
to make the new laces most pleasing. 

The use of yarns other than cotton 
and linen has continued to grow. 
Rayon lends itself most admirably to the 
production of lace products. The stand- 
ardization of sizes and introduction of 
fine denier yarns, uniform in size and 
of smooth appearance, have been big 
factors in the increasing use of rayon. 
Nearly all manufacturers adopting this 
new yarn for their fabrics have utilized 
it in conjunction with their old stand- 
by, cotton. 

Rayon laces in the field covered by 
the machine crochet laces, and narrow 
levers laces and nets, have been the 
most popular and the outlook for their 
continued popularity is extremely 
bright. Utilized as a trim, they have 
lent added beauty to even the plainest 
of materials. 

Dress laces of rayon have also been 
weil received. Comparatively few 
dresses are being made of lace entirely; 
its greatest use has been as a trim. 
Silk laces still are at the top, but the 
popular-priced, cotton-rayon numbers 
have made heavy inroads in this mar- 
ket. 

Cotton-rayon 
featured in 
home. 


materials are also 
decorative laces for the 
A worth while achievement in 
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By Robert P. Marenzana 


this field is the lace curtain of rayon 
and cotton. In these curtains the rayon 
content is as much as 90%. It is the 
most beautiful product that the curtain 
looms have produced in years. Sheer 
beauty has been a big factor in making 
sales and there is no questioning the fact 
that, as time goes on, durability will be 
added to beauty. 


Household Laces 


Many lace curtains using rayon as the 
decorative motif or design in propor- 
tions not exceeding twenty per cent have 
been made. Every indication points to 
the increasing sale of these types dur- 
ing the coming year. In this kind of 
curtain, by using rayons of different 
chemical structure than cotton, many 
beautiful tonal effects are obtained by 
cross-dyeing. The ground color of cot- 
ton may be a neutral tone, while the 
rayon motif stands out in brilliant re- 
lief. 

Household laces have been and will 
be extremely popular. Striking filet 
designs for scarfs have found favor. 
Normandy lace bedspreads and vanity 
covers are made in sets that meet the 
modern woman’s idea of the decorative 
ensemble in the home. 

The lace field has not confined itself 
to the use of silk, rayon, cotton, and 
linen. Metal-covered cottton or tinsel, 
although not new, has found increasing 


favor. The posibilities are that 1929 
will show increasing favor for these 


metal laces in colors such as gold, sil- 
ver, and antique. 


More Use of Color 


As to color and design, laces have 
discarded the use of only the three 
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time-honored colors of white, ivory, and 
ecru. In common with the modern 
trend laces are made in every variety 
of shade imaginable. The good conven- 
tional floral and curved line patterns 
are still finding a ready market, but to 
them has been added the straight or 
angular lines that represent the modern- 
istic trend in design. 

The past year has shown that public 
taste and appreciation is improving. 
Lace manufacturers have been quick to 
recognize this and patterns for the com- 
ing year will show the use of colors that 
have been chosen for close relationship 
to each other, rather than for production 
of strong contrasts. 

The perfection of dyes that can be 
applied at a moderate cost and are very 
fast to washing, light and boiling, has 
enabled the manufacturer to introduce 
fast dyes with nearly all his colors. The 
fastness of the dyes has aided sales and 
most manufacturers have featured the 
fact that only colors of excellent dura- 
bility have been used. 


Changed Business Methods 


During the last few years there have 
been gradual changes in the way manu- 
facturers have had to do_ business. 
Many worthwhile patterns have been 
created and added to already large lines. 
New patterns have been created in and 
out of season to fill special needs, and 
it has not been possible for the. mer- 
chant to stock laces of the infinite vari- 
ety that he might have calls for. When 
the unlimited number of color combina- 
tions and variety of materials are con- 
sidered, along with new creations, it is 
easy to see how utterly impossible it is 
to keep on hand everything that may be 
wanted. In order to insure the maximum 
sale of his product, the manufacturer 
must first equip himself to supply imme- 





iate wants. To do this his position has 


to be adjusted. In place of the jobber or 


converter carrying the stock, the mill 
has on hand whatever material is 
wanted. In this way the jobber, con- 
verter or retailer, as the case may be, 
has limited his stock to the carrying of 
only staple lines. As the year closed 
these stocks were reduced to a minimum 
and it appears as if the early part of 
the new year would show good orders 
for immediate delivery of all types of 
laces. 

These new conditions for the lace 
manufacturer have demanded better 
trained personnel, the installation of 
finer accessory machinery, together with 
any innovations that will insure the mer- 
chandise reaching the ultimate con- 
sumer in the least possible time and in 
as good condition as when made. 

At great expense to themselves, the 
manufacturers have found out that the 
woman of today demands novelties and 
still more novelties. Her new ideas are 
much more advanced than ten years ago 
and to supply this ever-changing mar- 
ket, samples of new patterns are con- 
stantly being distributed. The initial 


expenses of the distribution, coupled 
with the high cost of producing new 
laces, have not as yet brought big, im- 
mediate profits. But there is no ques- 
tion that this policy in the future should 
bring about the desired results in the 
shape of flourishing business. 


Need Larger Markets 


It would seem that in common with 
other industries, new uses must be 
found for the many products that are 
turned out by the various type lace ma- 
chines. At present in the United States 
there are thirty-nine manufacturers of 
laces whose sales volume exceeds 
$5,000 per year; the laces manufactured 
are from four different types of ma- 
chines. The yardage these machines 
are capable of turning out is, all things 
considered, extremely large. Perhaps 
the projected cooperative advertising 
will have the desired effect in finding 
an increased market for all types. 

lLace manufacturers have always been 
dependent on a protective tariff. Our 
superior standards of living, and the 
difference of money values that exists 
between this country and foreign coun- 
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Newest rayon filet crochet with hand-tied fringe. This lace will be featured 
as a trim on curtains and scarfs 
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tries, require such protection. No one 
is better equipped to know the chang- 
ing trend of the public mind and feel 
every reaction to new designs and colors 
in the United States than our own cre- 
ators of designs. Patterns that have 
proved their worth in the home market 
should be protected from a flood of 
foreign importations. 





Slashing Temperature— 


Warp Breakage 


(Continued from page 35) 


automatic looms. Total ends in warp 
2106. There were 116 picks per inch. 
The cloth weighed 1.68 yds. per pound. 

The observer recorded the warp 
breakages in weaving for 1,000 loom 
hours of operation for each set of 
warps, beginning on July 10, 1928, and 
ending on July 25, 1928. Daily records 
were tabulated and included in the 
original Arkwright report. For lack of 
space these lengthy tables of daily per- 
formance are not included here, but a 
summary of the complete observations 
is given at Table 1 on page 35. 


Conclusions 


From Table 1 it can be seen the num- 
ber of breaks was 1040 on the warps 
made under manual control, while on 
the warps made with automatic tem- 
perature regulation there were only 
872 breaks. This shows a reduction in 
breakage of 16%, and proves that the 
automatically controlled size cooking 
tank and slasher produce much better 
results. 

The rather wide variations in breaks 
per loom hour, shown in Table 1, were 
largely the result of variations in tem- 
perature and humidity conditions, but 
no definite study of the relations between 
atmospheric conditions and warp break- 
ages were undertaken in this test. Such 
relations are fairly well known. 

Much of the credit for the better per- 
formance of the warps made with auto- 
matic temperature controls must be 
given to the regulation of the moisture 
content of the yarn in drying. Better 
and more uniform penetration of size, 
due to the control of temperature and 
level of the size mixing at the slasher 
is also a factor of major importance. 

Higher slasher speeds are advisable 
with automatic temperature regulation, 
which gives a greater production per 
slasher. 

When the temperature controls were 
installed it was found that the amount 
of starch used in sizing must be cut 
down from 180 to 160 Ibs. This reduc- 
tion of starch gave a size similar to 
that previously used. Therefore, it can 
be seen that the automatic control saves 
on starch. 

To determine the saving of steam 
would necessitate a more complete study 
than was made in this test. The lower 
temperature on the large = slasher 
cylinder, small cylinder, and size box 
would give an appreciable saving in 
steam. 
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New Plant of American Enka Corp. 
Asheville, N. C. 





Will Include Nine Buildings with One 
Million Square Feet of Floor Space 


By Benton Hopkins* and S. B. Lincolnt 


\ YARIOUS notices have appeared 
from time to time during the last 
year giving details of the forma- 
tion of the American Enka Corp. Other 
news items have been published de- 
scribing the selection of the site at 
Asheville, N. C. The purpose of this 
article is to supply information about 
the progress to date on ‘the actual 
construction program. 

During the visit of Dr. J. C. Hartogs 
with members of his staff to this coun- 
try during the first half of last year, 
details of the organization of the Amer- 
ican company were arranged, and 
various sites were inspected. Dr. 
Hartogs also made arrangements for 
the design and construction of the 
plant simultaneously with the H. K. 
Ferguson Co. of Cleveland, and with 
Lockwood Greene Engineers, Inc., New 
York, with the following division of 
work: 

The H. K. Ferguson Co. is handling 
the design and construction of all build- 
ings, roadways, sewers, and roads, at- 
tending to grading, and in general 
handling all items relating to construc- 
tion work. Lockwood Greene Engineers, 
Inc., are acting as consulting engineers 
on the construction work, are design- 
ing and supervising the installation of 
power plant, filter plant, electrical 
equipment, and all other mechanical 
equipment of the buildings; also as- 
sisting the owners in the securing of 
bids and placing contracts on such ma- 
chinery as is to be purchased in this 
country. All of the above work is 
being done under the direction of rep- 
resentatives of the owners’ engineering 
and construction departments. 


*H. K. Ferguson Co., Cleveland, O 


*Lockwood Greene Engineers, Inc., New 
York. 


It was not until September that final 
details were concluded with regard to 
the purchase of the Asheville site, and 
necessary arrangements made so that 
work could be started on the design 
and on the construction work. Activity 
since that date has been on a steadily 
increasing scale so that today a thou- 
sand men, working day and night with 
steam shovels, derricks, pile drivers and 
fleets of motor trucks and teams, are 
transforming the peaceful valley of 
Hominy Creek, four miles from Ashe- 
ville, N. C., to a busy seat of industry. 


Progress on Buildings 


After a little over three months of 
work, nearly 600,000 cubic yards of 
earth have been moved to level the site, 
excavate basements and to change the 
course of Hominy Creek for nearly a 
mile of its length. Over 3,500 piles, 
made necessary by the alluvial nature 
of the soil, have been driven and a 
large part of the building foundations 
already are in place. Steel for a large 
three-story and basement chemical 
building has been erected and the roof 
and walls are being completed. 

The plant proper, which will contain 
over 1,000,000 square feet of floor 
space, will consist of nine buildings; 
chemical, chemical storage, spinning, 
spinning bath, washing and drying, 
twisting, finishing, turbine room and 
boiler house. Other buildings will house 
the laboratory, cafeteria, stores and fil- 
ter plant. All the buildings except the 
chemical building mentioned above, are 
of one-story construction. 


Long Span Sawtooth Design 


A special long span sawtooth design 
was developed that spans 82 ft. between 


columns and gives a row of sash every 
28 ft. Robertson single-glazed sash will 
be used. Provision is made for double 
glazing at a later date. The sash will 
withstand corrosive fumes. The roof 
deck, of three-inch plank grooved and 
splined, will be overlaid with a one-inch 
layer of cork and a built-up water- 
proofing having an all white surface. 
This type of waterproofing was selected 
because of its heat and light reflecting 
value. Many other special features of 
design have been developed by the 
engineers of the H. K. Ferguson Com- 
pany to meet the conditions that obtain 
in various sections of the plant. Rob- 
ertson ventilators will be used. 

Railroad tracks enter the site over a 
new 185-foot bridge that is being erected 
over Hominy Creek. From the main 
spur six permanent sidings, the com- 
bined length of which is nearly two 
miles, lead to the various buildings. At 
present a system of temporary sidings 
is in use bringing building material to 
the site. A mile and a half of roadway, 
most of which will be paved with con- 
crete, will circle the plant and join the 
main highway from Asheville at the 
entrance to the grounds. 

Seven thousand tons of structural 
steel, over three million board feet of 
lumber, and 500,000 square feet of glass 
are a few of the major items of material 
that will be used in the construction of 
the mammoth plant. The contract for 
roofing is said to have been the largest 
let in the United States in 1928. 

The buildings, which are scheduled 
for completion in the coming summer, 
will occupy about 75 acres. No effort 
has been spared to produce the highest 
type of modern factory construction 
possible for rayon manufacture. Special 
attention has been given to achieve an 





Site of American Enka Rayon Plant at Asheville, N. C.; Steel Work for Chemical Building in the Air and Foundations for 
Other Buildi: gs in Place 
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ippearance for the plant that will ex- 
press architecturally the stability and 
lignity of the business it houses. 

The American Enka Corp. has ar- 
ranged with the Carolina Light & Power 
‘o. for the purchase of electric power 
‘or a portion of their requirements. 
(he balance will be taken care of by the 
‘ompany’s own power plant in which at 
the present time there are to be installed 
our Babcock & Wilcox Stirling boilers 
f 500 hp., equipped with Riley stoksrs. 
[he turbine room will be equipped for 
the present with two Allis Chalmers 
turbines of 2,000-kw. capacity each. All 
power generated will be 550 volts. 

The filter plant, with a capacity of 
about 5 million gallons per 24 hours, 
will take care of the water supply for 
the plant. The city of Asheville is also 
making arrangements to extend its 
water supply to the property. 


Mill Village 


In addition to the large level tract 
secured by the company for the man- 
ufacturing site, a large additional quan- 
tity of rolling ground has been pur- 
chased, making a total of about two 
thousand acres. While it is felt that 
the city of Asheville will readily supply 
all of the housing needed for employes, 
the Enka Corporation has decided to 
erect about 100 houses near the plant. 
Drawings for these houses are now 
being prepared by the Charlotte office 
of Lockwood Greene Engineers, Inc. It 
is also planned to construct a dam on 
a branch of Hominy Creek, located just 
west of the plant site, at which point a 
water storage reservoir will be formed, 
giving a reserve water supply for use 
in periods of dry weather. 

It is now planned to put the first 
machinery in the plant into operation 


during the early. part of the summer 
of 1929, 


Turbine for Ludlow in India 





Interesting Features of Condenser 


for This Unit 


Due to the increase in load at the 
Calcutta, India, plant of Ludlow Mfg. 
Associates, it was necessary to install an 
additional unit in the steam plant. A 
3,000 - kw. British Thomson - Houston 
Co.’s condensing turbine is, therefore, 
in process of installation in the space 
provided for it when the station was 
built in 1920. 

This unit will run in parallel with the 
first turbines -installed in the station, 
which are of General Electric Co. man- 
ufacture. The new unit is 3,000-kw. 
capacity, wound for 3-phase, 60-cycle, 
2,300-volt current. It will be supported 
on a structural steel foundation resting 
on a concrete sub-base, and will be sup- 
plied with steam from the existing 
boiler capacity, which has been in- 
creased since the original installation 
was made. 

The condenser for this unit is a single 
pass surface condenser, with motor- 
driven circulating and hot well pump, 
and steam air ejectors. The condenser 


equipment was furnished by the Foster 
Wheeler Corp. 

One particularly interesting feature 
of the installation is the method pro. 
vided for taking care of fish, shells, and 
similar substances occurring in the con- 
densing water at different times of the 
year and causing a great deal of an- 
noyance in operation. The condenser 
water-boxes are divided into two parts 
on the inlet end and the piping arranged 





of the tubes at a time can be reversed 
during operation, without material loss 
of vacuum or without disturbing the 
load. 

A suitable arrangement of piping and 
valves provides for washing this ac- 
cumulation of dirt oyt of the condenser 
and down into the hot water tunnel as 
frequently as may be found necessary. 
This development was handled by Chas. 
T. Main, Inc., mill architect and engi- 


so that the flow of water through halfneer, Boston, Mass. 


New Broad Silk Mill 


Construction Provides for Chang- 
ing from Dobbies to Jacquards 


HE new plant of the Paulton Silk 
Corp., manufacturers of broad silks, 
at Berwick, Pa., is 68x112 ft., one story 
and basement. A novel feature is that 
there are no posts in the building. 
Massilon steel trusses span the entire 
width. 
The mill is 10 ft. high from the floor 
to the bottom of the steel truss. Trusses 


three sections, the first section being a 
silk vault, the next section a boiler room, 
and the third section a coal bin. The 
mill is heated by unit heaters installed 
overhead. 

Machinery equipment includes 46 
Crompton & Knowles 2x1 box dobby 
looms, 4 Universal coppers, 3 Eastwood 
warping machines, and 2 winders. All 





Paulton Silk Mill at Berwick, Pa. 


are laid out in such a way that in case 
jacquards were to be put on the looms, 
they would not interfere. The trusses 
in the center are 7 ft. in height, which 
makes the building 17 ft. from the floor 
to the roof at the center. 

The office is on a balcony at the front 
end of the building. The rest room and 
wash rooms are in an extension off one 
side. There are four 8-ft. exits, one at 
each end and one at the middle of the 
building on each side. In the event of 
fire, it would be an easy matter for 
people to get out without having to jump 
out of windows. The floor is concrete 
base with a double wood floor laid at an 
angle. 


Good Light Provided 


Good daylight is provided: by win- 
dows that are 10 ft. wide and 8 ft. high, 
all around the building. There is a wall 
space of 24 in. between windows. There 
are three rows of skylights on the roof 
which aid in adequately lighting all 
parts of the building. The basement is 
15 ft. deep and runs the full width of 
the building, or 68 ft. It is divided into 
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machines are driven by individual mo- 
tors. The looms are laid out six abreast, 
and there is a five-foot aisle on each side 
of the building, with three 3-ft. aisles in 
addition. 

The looms are at one end of the mill. 
The three warpers are placed side by 
side with the creels facing the windows. 
Quill winders are laid out four in a row 
facing the warpers. On the other side 
of the building, between the quill wind- 
ers and the warpers, are the winding 
machines. The twisting department is 
set on one side of the building beside 
the quill winders. 


The mill was planned by Paul Pochet- 
tina, president of the company, and built 
under his direction. It embodies ideas 
gained through experience in a number 
of important mills, all aimed to prevent 
backlash in handling materials and make 
an efficient manufacturing unit. Mr. 
Pochettina states that the only feature 
of the mill that he would change if he 
were building it again is the concrete 
block construction, which helped to 
make the insurance rate higher. 
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Interesting Village Developments 





Extension at Oakland Cotton Mills 
—New Village at Chicopee, Ga. 


By E. S. 


HE last year in the South has been 

a relatively inactive period as Te- 
gards_ industrial village development 
and expansion, with the exception of 
a few projects. The mill industry has 
been too busy attempting to keep from 
going into red ink to pay much attention 
to expansion, although there have been 
instances along special lines where vil- 


lage expansion has been necessary. 
Amone them is the village exiension 
of Oakland Cotton Mills, Newberry, 


S. C., a subsidiary of The Kendall Com- 
pany. 

This mill had the problem of building 
additional houses to take care of 
night run activities. The village expan- 
sion necessitated tying in with an exist- 
ing village and adapting a plan to topog- 
raphy undulating in character, with sev- 
eral streams and drainage areas which 
had to be considered. 
Building of the 
necessitated changing 
streets and moving a 
to fit in economically with the new de- 
velopment. The new village layout 
represented a departure from the old 
rectilinear system to provide satisfac- 
tory leads towards the mill and to fit the 
streets to the topography. Attractive 
homes of bungalow type were designed 
and constructed under the supervision of 
Lockwood Greene Engineers,  Inc., 

Charlotte, N. C. 

The village improvements consisted of 
a complete sewer and water system, 
street improvements, including curb and 
cutter, storm drainage, sidewalks and 
gravelled streets. By locating the poles 
in the rear yards and serving the houses 
from the rear for lighting, the planting 
strip between the sidewalk and curb 
could be given over to tree planting. 
The yards were thoroughly graded to 
prevent washing. 


55 


village extension 
one of the village 
number of houses 


Architect 


* Landscape 


Charlotte, N. Cc. 


and Engineer, 


Draper* 


The Chicopee Mig. Corp., who have 
developed a new town at Chicopee, Ga., 
near Gainesville, completed during the 
last year the landscape improvements 


to the village. These improvements 
include tree planting on all streets, 


shrubbery and evergreen planting in 
yards, and complete grassing of the mill 
grounds and village parks. This village 
has been developed in probably the most 
complete manner of any southern tex- 
tile village. 

The accompanying illustrations show 
the character of street and yard im- 
provements. No expense has_ been 
spared to make this the finest textile 
village in the country. Houses were de- 
signed by J. E. Sirrine & Co., Green- 
wile, 5, C. 

The accompanying illustration shows 
a typical village bungalow at Chicopee. 
The brick veneer and stucco construc- 
tion of the houses will be noted, with 





Typical Bungalow at Chicopee 


All roof water 
is piped from downspouts underground 
to street storm drainage system. These 
houses are located on streets with curb 
and gutter, and asphalt surface. 

The vear 1929 is expected to be a 
much more active year in textile village 
development work than the year just 


asbestos shingle roofs. 





Interior View, Dixie Throwing Plant at Greensboro 
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Bungalow at Oakland Cotton Mills 


passed. Already there have been an- 
nouncements of several major projects, 
particularly in Georgia and Alabama. 
The improved situation in which many 
mills are finding themselves will do 
much to stimulate activities of this sort. 


Dixie Thowing Co. 


Silk Plant Is Established at 
Greensboro, N. C. 


A modern silk plant has been erected 
at Greensboro, N. C., for the Dixie 
Throwing Co. The building was de- 
signed by Harry Barton and erected 
by Burns-Hammonds Construction Co., 
of Greensboro. It is of regular mill 
construction. The basement, 41x19 ft., 
contains the boiler room and fuel room. 
The machinery floor is 203x63 ft., and 
on this floor are the silk vault, 17x22 ft., 
the soaking room, and the shipping de- 
partment. The office projection is 
34x34 ft. The building is of daylight 
construction with a single continuous 
monitor on the northern exposure run- 
ning the entire length of the structure. 
The height of the building from floor 
level to bottom of trusses is 13 ft. 6 in. 

Unit heaters and the sprinkler sys- 
tem were installed by Crawford & 
Slaten, of Atlanta, Ga. Plumbing was 
installed by the Crutchfield Plumbing 
Co., of Greensboro. Electrical work, 
including the power installation, was 
done by the Walker Plumbing & Elec- 
tric Co. Construction was started July 
10, and finished Oct. 15, 1928. 

The Dixie Throwing Co. specializes 
in the throwing of hosiery tram in pure 
silk, from 2 to 14 thread, and also pro- 
duces rayon, wool, and mercerized yarns 
straight or in any combination. Ma- 
chinery includes the following: thirty 


100-spindle winders; sixty 6-spindle 
coners; and sixteen 80-spindle 5B 
machines. A  Permutit system of 


large capacity and two Fletcher ex- 
tractors have been installed. All the 
spindles are of the Atwood make, and 
machines have individual motors at- 
tached. Electric power is bought from 
the North Carolina Public Service, of 
Greensboro. 

Greensboro was selected as a favor- 
able point of distribution, being but 
a short distance from many hosiery 
mills at High Point, Burlington, Char- 
lotte, and other manufacturing commu- 
nities within 100 miles. 
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A Rapid and Practical Method for 





Fig. 1 


STUDY of rayon cross sections 
A can furnish a great deal of valu- 

able information to the manufac- 
turer and user of the material. As an 
aid in the identification of the kind of 
fiber under investigation it is of consi- 
derable importance; but it has many 
other applications. Results of variation 
in manufacturing processes can be con- 
veniently shown. It is also very easy 
to make filament counts in even the 
high-filament rayons. The density of 
the filament.can be determined by meas- 
uring the area of the cross section and 
the denier of the filament, and applying 
a simple mathematical formula. Pres- 
ence of air bubbles or of impurities can 
he positively indicated. Covering power 
of yarns, and the arrangement and pack- 
ing of the filaments in a yarn can be 
seen. The extension of the study to 
fabrics will reveal much of interest, and 
in many cases will give information ob- 
tainable with accuracy from no other 
source. 


Old Methods Waste Time 


The methods of sectioning materials 
ior microscopic examination have, 
hitherto, been developed by the botanist, 
biologist, et al., and while applicable 
to textiles, they consume altogether too 
much time in their conduct and assume 
00 technical a knowledge of chemistry 
tor the layman. Alois Herzog, in Ger- 
many, has done a great deal of work 
in simplifying methods of procedure 
long this line. He describes his meth- 
ds in detail in his admirable work on 
rayon—*Mikroskopische Untersuchung 
ler Seide und der Kuntseide.” The 
present author came to nearly the same 
onclusions independently, and since 
'lerzog’s work is available only to those 
who read German, it seemed worthwhile 
to outline what has been found by the 
vriter to be a thoroughly practical and 
readily workable scheme. 

Cross sections of rayon filaments, 
varns, or fabrics can usually be com- 
pleted and ready for examination well 


Preparing Cross Sections 


of Rayon 


Specimens Can Be Made Ready for Examination in Thirty 


Minutes—Little Equipment Required 


By Edward R. Schwarz 


Paes 


within thirty minutes from the time 
they are received. Frequently much less 
time is occupied in their preparation. 
In this system, the paraffin used as a 
mounting medium is not removed. By 
a variation of the following procedure it 
is possible to prepare perfect sections 





Fig. 2 


of almost any degree of thinness de- 
sired, by means of a microtome. Here 
the paraffin is removed by means of a 
solvent after the sections have been cut 
and fastened to the slide by means of 
a fixative. This method, however, 
would not ordinarily be used by the 
practical man in the industry, and while 
it possesses certain advantages over 
the simpler process described here, it is 
of most interest to the research worker. 


Few Accessories Required 


The accessories required for the prep- 
aration of rayon cross sections by the 
“quick” method are few and inexpen- 
sive. First a source of heat must be 
available. This may be a_ Bunsen 
burner (see Fig. 1), an electric heater, 
steam table, water bath, or whatever 
is handy. The Bunsen burner will be 
employed in this demonstration. In addi- 
tion, the worker will need a pair of 
forceps and a test-tube holder of some 
kind, together with several small test 
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tubes. Some means of supporting the 
tube will also be of assistance. This 
should preferably be of metal, and so 
arranged as to allow the tube of melted 
paraffin to cool rapidly. An iron weight 
with a hole slightly larger than the 
diameter of the test tube drilled in it 
will be found convenient. (Fig. 1). A 
dish of ice-water, a new razor blade and 
holder, a few glass slides for the micros- 
cope, and a quantity of paraffin, the 
melting point of which is about 130° F., 
complete the apparatus. 

Cut into small pieces enough of the 
paraffin to nearly fill a small test tube. 
Melt the paraffin over the Bunsen bur- 
ner, and place the tube containing the 
melted wax into the hole in the iron 
weight. If a yarn is to be tested, take 
another short piece and tie it tightly 
around the selected yarn at some con- 
venient point. This serves to bind the 
filaments together and to prevent re- 
moval of any filaments in subsequent 
handling, due either to actual loss, or to 
springing away from the bundle. About 





Fig. 3 


two inches away tie a second short 
length of yarn around the specimen. 
Now cut the sample to be studied at 
points outside the ties. This will re- 
sult in a piece of rayon yarn about two 
inches long, tied securely at each end. 
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Trim the loose ends of the ties close to 
the knots, and the sample is ready. 


Minimum Twist an Advantage 


It should be noted that for best re- 
sults the twist in the yarn should be a 
minimum; that is, the filaments should 
be as nearly parallel with each other 
as possible. This cannot be attained in 
plied yarns, ordinarily. Hence, only 
one of the plies will be in perfect focus 
at a time, and sometimes only one will 
be in such a position as to be cut per- 
pendicular to its axis. This cannot be 


considered a fault of the method of 
sectioning, but as a more or _ less 


unavoidable fact. 

The paraffin should be cooled until it 
begins to appear cloudy about one inch 
below the surface of the liquid. Hold 
the sample of yarn by one end and dip 
it vertically into the tube, allowing it to 
pass into the melted paraffin about one 
inch. Agitate it somewhat to get rid of 
any air bubbles between the filaments, 
but avoid touching it against the in- 
side of the tube. Before the paraffin 
begins to solidify, remove the yarn. If 
the consistency of the wax was correct, 
the yarn should be covered with a thin 
coating of paraffin which has penetrated 
between the fibers as well as covered 
the surface. Dip quickly into the ice- 
water to harden the paraffin as rapidly 
as possible. If this is not done there 
will be difficulty in cutting good sections 
later. Shake off, or wipe lightly away 
any adhering moisture, and dip re- 
peatedly into the paraffin. The condition 
of the wax is not so important in these 
last stages. Jt should not be hot enough 
to re-melt the first coat, nor should the 
paraffin be too cool when the yarn is 
dipped for the first time. 

This first coating of wax is the im- 
portant one, and a few trials will show 
the worker when the paraffin is right. 
Lack of care here cannot be adequately 
remedied later, and a minute or two 
extra at this point is well spent. It is 
possible, of course, to adjust a water 
bath and control it so as to maintain 
just the desired consistency of the 
paraffin; but unless a great many sec- 
tions are to be made in immediate 
succession, it is hardly worth the addi- 
tional trouble. 

The successive dippings will have 
built up a small “candle” of paraffin 
from one-sixteenth of an inch to one- 
quarter of an inch in diameter and con- 
taining the specimen in much the same 
fashion as the wick in the real article. 
The thicker and stiffer the sample, the 
larger in diameter the candle will have 
to be to furnish adequate support for 
the fibers during the passage of the 
razor. Cool the candle thoroughly in 
ice-water. 


Cutting the Sections 


To cut the sections, hold the candle 
between the fingers and thumb of the 
left hand, in a vertical position—the 
thumb and index finger uppermost. 


Using the upper surface of the first 
finger and the thumb as a support for 
the razor blade, draw the razor toward 
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you, slicing off as thin a disk as can be 
conveniently cut. A little practice will 
enable one to make the cut perpendicular 
to the length of the sample and thus to 
ensure nearly parallel faces on the 
small disks obtained. Several of these 
paraffin wafers are shown somewhat 
magnified in Fig. 2. The dots in the 
center of each one are the filament ends. 
At higher magnification (Fig. 3) they 
appear as cross sections of the filaments. 
This particular specimen was a 22-fila- 
ment viscose yarn. 

Allow the disks to accumulate on the 
razor blade, using a different part of 
the edge for each successive cut, and 
when as many as may be desired have 
been deposited upc .i the blade, they may 
be dropped to the surface of a clean 
glass slide by reversing the razor above 
the slip and tapping the back of the 
holder lightly. The wafers may then 
be arranged in rows on the slide. If 
they are too large in diameter for con- 
venience, the outer concentric rings of 
paraffin resulting from the last dips may 
be removed with a needle. The glass 
slide carrying the sections is next 
warmed just enough to soften the 
paraffin without melting it in the least. 
This will securely fasten the disks to 
the surface of the glass. Do not press 
them into position. To do so is very 
apt to disarrange the filaments. 

If the yarn has previously been dyed 
no further treatment is necessary. If 
this is not the case, it is desirable to 
stain specimens with a weak solution of 
any appropriate dye. Place a drop of 
the dye on each section and allow it to 
remain a few minutes. Then blot it off 
lightly with filter paper, an ordinary 
blotter, or tissue paper. Label the slide 
and it is ready to examine. 


Microscopic Examination 


For best results a rather powerful 
illuminant should be used, and the mic- 
roscope should be equipped with a 
focussing sub-stage condenser. When 
this is the case, bring the condenser to 
its topmost position, and arrange the 
light (an ordinary reading lamp, for 
want of a better) and mirror—using the 
plane side—so that a good image of the 
filaments in the lamp bulb appears in 
the center of the field when the instru- 
ment is focussed with objective and eye- 
piece in place. Now place the slide on 
the stage and re-focus on the paraffin 
disk. The rayon filaments will stand 
out brilliantly against a white back- 
















































ground. The more accurately cut the 
section, the better the focus will be ove: 
the entire field. With a number o: 
sections to choose from, it is seldom 
indeed, that sufficient good ones are no: 
immediately in evidence. 

A 16 mm. objective with a 7.5X 
10X, or 12.5X eye-piece is sufficient for 
most work, and almost any magnifica 
tion from 100 to 250 diameters wil! 
serve for ordinary investigations. Where 
areas are to be measured, it may be an 
advantage to use a higher powered 
objective, but this is not usually to be 
advised. If a sub-stage condenser does 
not form a part of the microscopic 
equipment, it will be necessary to use 
the concave side of the mirror, and as 
powerful an illuminant as possible. Do 
not use a light which will furnish heat 
enough to melt the paraffin. To avoid 
this danger, place a straight-sided glass 
container, or a chemical flask of water 
between the light and the mirror to 
absorb the heat. This watercell should 
be near the light and not the microscope. 

The method described will provide 
sections sufficiently good for routine 
work and occupies only a few minutes in 
its execution, together with a minimum 
of skill—as against the three days or 
more called for by the usual processes 
and a more or less elaborate technique. 
Wherever rayon is manufactured or 
used, and its physical properties are of 
interest, this quick method of sectioning 
will be found of value. A little practice 
will show its possibilities for filaments, 
and yarns, and its extension to fabrics 
is self-evident. 


Onlibest Hosiery Mills 


New Plant Has Been Established 
at Berlin, N. J. 


About Jan. 1, 1928, the Onlibest 
Hosiery Mills purchased nine acres at 
Berlin, N. J., located on Atlantic 
Avenue and Cushman Street. A plant 
has been built that fronts on the Atlantic 
City short line of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad, approximately one block from 
Berlin station and one block from White 
Horse Pike. 

The building is 105 x 132 ft. inside 
dimensions, one story, with basement 
for heating plant. It includes a silk 


vault, 16 x 20 ft., toilet and rest rooms 
for men and women, and the general 
and private offices. 


The exterior of the 


New Plant of Onlibest Hosiery Mills at Berlin, N. J. 
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uilding has a straight shade of red 
uugh-texture brick laid up with black 


ints and stone trimmings. The in- 
erior walls are faced with a light buff 
rick, with dark-brown brick base which 
‘/iminates painting. All partitions be- 
veen toilet rooms and around the ele- 
tor shaft are constructed of brick, 
in. thick. Toilet partitions and doors 
are of steel baked enamel finish bricks. 
A special type rolled steel sash was 
ised, arranged for and furnished with 
bronze wire fly screening and frames, 
f a fine mesh to eliminate the small 


~~ 


~ 
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bugs. The sash was manufactured by 
Bayley Springfield Co. 

The roof is 4-in. plank insulated with 
Maftex to insulate against heat and cold. 
The plank is clear span, eliminating 
beams in the ceiling. A cement floor is 
laid on the first floor, with l-in. oak 
flooring laid direct on concrete in the 
working aisles level with the concrete 
floor between machines. Oil heating 
was installed, using two Utica boilers 
combined for use as one unit or singly. 

William F. Lotz, Frankford, Phila., 
Pa., was the architect and engineer. 


International Shoe Co. Builds Mill 


Plant at Malvern, Ark., Will 
Manufacture Drills and Ducks 


By J. Alderson 


HE new cotton mill at Malvern, 
Arkansas, a branch of the Inter- 
national Shoe Co., of St. Louis Mo., is 
nearing completion and will be ready 
for operation about Feb. 1, 1929. It 
will manufacture drills and ducks for 


several bales of short staple having al- 
ready been purchased. The boiler 
house is located on the west side of the 
main building, near the center, and 
contains two boilers of 200 hp. each, 
fired by gas obtained from the mains 





West View of Malvern Cotton Mill 


shoe linings for the International Shoe 
Co.’s various factories. 

The Malvern Cotton Mill is of 
12,384 spindles and 288 looms, and was 
secured by the co-operation of the people 
of Malvern, who presented the Inter- 
national Shoe Co. with a site of 300 
acres for the buildings and village, in 
addition to a cash bonus. Practically 
every citizen of the town subscribed 
tunds for this purpose. 

The site presented to the Malvern 
Cotton Mill is located on the main line 
of the Rock Island Railroad and is 
only one mile distant from the business 
listrict of Malvern. Another trunk 
line, the Missouri Pacific Railroad, 
asses through the 300-acre tract. There 
s a surplus of labor in Malvern at this 
‘ime and the company has not built a 
village, but a partial village will be built 
‘ater as growth demands. 

The building program includes a 
nain mill building, 110x813 ft., daylight 
construction with sawtooth roof. South 

f this main building there are six 
varehouses, each 50x100 ft., which are 
‘o be used for the storage of cotton, 


of the Arkansas Natural Gas Corp. 
The steam from these boilers is used 
only for heating and processing pur- 
poses, the mill being electrically driven 
and equipped with 450 individual mo- 
tors with a combined load of 800 hp. 
Power is furnished by the Arkansas 
Power & Light Co.’s interconnecting 
hydro-electric and steam-electric plants. 

The Malvern mill was equipped with 
an air conditioning installation by the 
Carrier Engineering Corp., of Newark, 
N. J. There are three separate units, 
one each for the card room, the spinning 
room and the weave room, which ‘give 
a complete change of air every fifteen 
minutes, making ideal working condi- 
tions. The preparatory machinery from 
opening room through spinning room 
is of H. & B. American Machine Co. 
make; spooling and warping machinery 
was furnished by Barber-Colman, of 
Rockford, Ill.; slashers by Saco-Lowell 
Shops, of Boston, Mass.; tying-in ma- 
chines by Barber-Colman; looms by the 
Draper Corporation; and cloth room 
machinery by Curtis & Marble. The 
fire protection was installed by Grinnell 
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Company, and the roof was furnished by 
The Williams Roofing Co., of Little 
Rock, Ark. 

The floor consists of four-inch con- 
crete slab, waterproofed with a heavy 
coating of hot pitch, over which is a 
two-inch ‘“Wolmanized” pine sub-floor 
and a one-inch “Wolmanized” inter- 
mediate floor of pine, the whole being 
covered with a finish floor of one-inch 
maple. A 75,000-gallon tank for fire 
protection is fed from a 200,000 gallon 
concrete reservoir, which is in turn 
supplied from a 2,000,000 gallon pond. 
A 35,000-gallon tank connected with an 
eight-inch main to the city of Malvern 
waterworks system will supply the 
village and mill with domestic water. 
L. L. Brown is in charge of the new 
mill. H. D. Lockman is in charge of 
the office force. 


Truck Makers Organize 


Announcement has been made of the 
formation as of Jan. 1 of the Industrial 
Truck Association composed of manu- 
facturers of electric industrial trucks, 
tractors, storage batteries and accessory 
equipment. The association is a devel- 
opment of the cooperative sales promo- 
tion activity which these manufacturers 
have conducted for the last three years 
through The Society for Electric Devel- 
opment, Inc. 

The new association headquarters are 
located at 52 Vanderbilt Avenue, New 
York City; C. B. Crockett has been 
retained as secretary in charge of the 
staff operations. 

Supported by initial membership from 
14 companies producing over 90% of 
the products of the industry, the Indus- 
trial Truck Association, organized in 
the interest of cooperative sales promo- 
tion, has for its purpose the broadening 
of present markets, education of the 
public and the solution of materials 
handling problems by the use of mechan- 
ical equipment. 

The founders of the association also 
see in this cooperative effort, an oppor- 
tunity for further simplification and 
standardization of their product and a 
free exchange of statistical information 
which characterizes the successful busi- 
nesses of today. 

The board of directors is comprised 
of the following : 


President—M. S. Towson, Pres. Elwell- 
Parker Electric Co., Cleveland. 





Baker- 
Raulang Co., Cleveland. 
Vice-Pres.—W. C. Allen, Pres. Yale & 
Towne Mfg. Co., Stamford, Conn. 
Treasurer—G. A. Freeman, Pres. Auto- 
= Transportation Co., Inc., Buffalo, 


Initial membership in the association 
includes the following companies : 


Automatic Transportation Co., Inc., Buf- 
falo, N. Y.; The Baker-Raulang Co., Cleve- 
land, Ohio; The Crescent Truck Co., 
Lebanon, Pa.; The Elwell-Parker Electric 
Co., Cleveland, Ohio;.The Lakewood En- 
gineering Co., Cleveland, Ohio; Mercury 
Manufacturing Co., Chicago, Ill.; Wright- 
Hibbard a Electric Truck Co., Inc., 
Phelps, N. Y.; The Yale & Towne Mfg. Co., 
Stamford, Conn. ; ; Edison Storage Battery 
Co., Orange, N. J.; The Electric Storage 
Battery Co., Philadelphia, +i Gould 
Storage Battery Co., Depew, Y.; The 
Electric Products Co., Gievelend, Ohio; The 
Hertner Electric Co., Cleveland, Ohio; 
Sangamo Electric Co., “Springfield, Til. 
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President: “Jf there was only some way for the public to identify 


our goods, I’d okay this advertising plan in a minute.” 


Advertising Manager: “Then it’s as good as okayed, gentlemen. 
I have discovered a very attractive, inexpensive way to 


apply our trademark—with Kaumagraph Dry Transfers.” 


AUMAGRAPH TRADEMARK TRANSFERS are an indispensable concomitant 

of modern merchandising. Among the twelve types of Kaumagraph Transfers, 
there is one or more that will enable you to identify your goods. If you haven't a 
trademark, our Service Department will help you desigr one. And if your lithographic 
requirements clamor for improvement, Kaumagraph’s Lithographic Department will 
come to the rescue! 


pes) 


KAUMAGRAPH COMPANY, 200 Varick Street, New York City 


Branches at Boston, Chicago, Philadelphia, Charlotte, N.C., Chattanooga,Tenn., Paris,Ont., Paris, France 
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sites wand Rayon Yarns 


BRIN G tS G NE W 
It 1s a dramatic moment when scissors first 
cut into a shimmering brocade, a feathery 
exotic-hued chiffon or other rich, colorful, 
very new fabrics woven of Crown Brand 
Rayon Yarn. . . . Perhaps the shears are 
handled by an internationally known Paris 
coutourier, whose inspired moulding of the 
supple rayon material will influence fash- 
ion for months and years to come! They 
may be manipulated by the skilled de- 
signer of an American house, whose excel- 
lently tailored sports clothes, coats and 
ensembles are successes worn by smart- 
est women in New York, Chicago, San 
Francisco. Or the clever hands of a woman 
who fashions her own charming frocks may 
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hold the scissors that cut this new cloth! 
Newest fabrics for spring and summer of 
1929 have an exciting modern loveliness, 
made possible by the rayon yarns used in 
them. Crown Brand Yarns are responsible 
for textures formerly undreamed of; colors 
that glitter with gay promises or that have 
fascinating dull subtle tones; patterns that 
express the romance of yesterday, the 
mystery of tomorrow. These thrilling ma- 
terials will play important roles in the ee 
of the mode. . Naturally the beauty, 
the quality, the serviceableness of any fabric 
made of rayon or containing rayon depend 
on the yarns of which it is woven. 
Crown Brand Rayon Yarns are made by 
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The Viscose Company, the concern that 
brought the rayon business to America in 
1911; today, the world’s largest producer of 
rayon yarns. Crown Yarns have been out- 
standing for their quality and diversity. They 
are smooth, even, fine. They dye fast, wash 
well, wear handsomely. The Viscose Com- 
pany is noted for scientific achievements in 
perfecting yarns that establish rayon as the 
truly expressive fabric of these times. 

New highly specialized Crown Brand 
Yarns are being developed constantly. They 
inspire many successful new dress fabrics. 
They make much of the newest rayon under- 
wear and hosiery, numbers of new drapery 
fabrics and household textiles. 























Value of Wetting-Out Agents 


Technical Editor : 
\\c would be pleased to have your com- 
ments regarding the per dollar value of 


pine oil as used in a soluable form for 
wetting-out for dyeing operations and in 
kier boiling, as compared to other standard 


preparations on the market. (6724) 


A large number of new wetting-out 
agents have been introduced during the 
last few years, and many of these have 
been favorably received in the textile 
industry. The subject of testing of 
wetting-out agents has received consid- 
erable attention, but as yet no standard 
method for their evaluation has been 
devised. 

So far as we have been able to ascer- 
tain, no information has been published 
as to the comparative money value of 
these agents. In fact, owing to the 
diversity of their uses and to the vary- 
ing conditions of plant usage, it is 
doubtful whether figures which would 
be accurate in one mill would be of 
value in another. 

In judging these products, it must be 
remembered that while some of them 
have only wetting-out properties, others 
have other qualities, such as solvent, 
detergent, emulsifying, and softening 
powers. Another factor which must be 
considered is that the use of mixtures 
of two of these agents is often more 
effective than the use of either one 
alone. 

lhree tests which are of value in de- 
termining the comparative strength of 
these agents are the wetting-out test, 
the dyeing test, and the scouring test. 
Outlines of these various tests are as 
follows: 

Wetting - Out Test— Solutions of 
various percentages of the several 
agents are prepared and equal amounts 
measured into beakers of the same size. 
Skeins having a specific number of 
strands are cut into 2-in. lengths and 
tied together with a single strand. 
These strands are placed on the sur- 
face of the solution to be tested and the 
time taken for the fabric to sink below 
the surface. The strength of the various 
solutions may now be adjusted until all 
have the same wetting-out speed, when 
by computing the amount of agent in 
each solution and multiplying by the 
cost. the relative money value for 
Wetling-out purposes may be obtained. 


—_— 


(QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


Service on Mill Problems and Correspondence with Readers 


Dyeing Test—Solutions are prepared 
as for the previous test and to each is 
added an equal amount of dyestuff. 
Skeins of the same weight are entered 
into each bath and dyed for 15 to 30 
mins. A comparison of the shade and 
penetration obtained on the various 
strands gives the comparative dyeing 
efficiency. 


Scouring Test—Weighed samples oi 
yarn containing either the natural im- 
purities or a definite amount of added 
impurities, are boiled in a Laun- 
derometer, or other suitable apparatus, 
with the usual detergents to which have 
been added varying amounts of the sev- 
eral agents to be tested. The samples 
are then rinsed first with hot water, then 
with cold, dried, and again weighed. 
The loss in weight for each sample is 
ascertained and the relative scouring or 
detergent effect for each agent may then 
be determined. 


These laboratory tests may of course 
be modified to meet individual require- 
ments and when concordant results are 
obtained they should be checked against 
actual plant practice. 


In testing these wetting-out agents it 
will be found in many instances that 
while increasing percentages give bet- 
ter results up to a certain maximum, 
when this optimum concentration is 
reached additional amounts of the agent 
tend to decrease the power of the agents. 


* * * 


Scouring Lime-Pulled Wool 
Technical Editor: 

What is the most satisfactory material 
to use in scouring lime-pulled New 
Zealand slipe wool? We have been using 
olive fig soap and potash, but this method 
is anything but satisfactory as the liquor 
goes “dead”—the wool coming from the 
scouring machine “gummy.” (6716) 


The lime contained in the lime-pulled 
slipe reacts with the soap and precipi- 
tates an insoluble lime soap. This ac- 
counts for the liquor going “dead” and 
for the “gummy” wool from the scour- 
ing machine. The first liquor or bath 
should contain nothing but warm water, 
with the possible addition of some soda 
ash. The second bowl should contain a 
fairly strong solution of soda ash in 
warm water. The third bowl may con- 
tain soap as well as soda ash; while 


the fourth bowl should be a running 
rinse. 

If there is only a three-bowl machine 
available, then the first bowl will have 
to contain soda ash; while if a five-bowl 
machine is available, the first bowl had 
better contain nothing but warm water. 
The whole point of the process is to 
eliminate or neutralize the lime before 
allowing the wool to come in contact 
with soap. The soap’ used is all right, 
but it must not be used until the wool 
has come in contact with water and 


soda ash. 
* * * 


Blacks on Cotton Yarn 
Technical Editor: 


Would you kindly let me know the dif- 
ference between developed black, direct 
black, and vat blacks on cotton yarns. Our 
blacks are coming in from the dyehouse a 
sort of gray color and we require a very 
dark black. (6717) 

The differences between blacks on 
cotton has no reference to the shade. 
Any class of black may be dyed to a 
full shade, or be dyed so thinly that it is 
little more than a gray. The main dif- 
ference is in the relative fastness of the 
various blacks, and at the same time the 
cost of production increases as the fast- 
ness improves. 

Direct blacks and sulphur blacks differ 
little in cost of dyeing, but while sulphur 
blacks are fast to washing and of bet- 
ter fastness to light, they are always 
likely to become tender during storage, 
which offsets their other good qualities. 
Direct blacks are easily applied and 
cheap, but not particularly fast to any- 
thing. Certain direct blacks permit 
themselves to be diazotized and de- 
veloped, whereby they become faster 
to washing, acids, and light. They are 
not as fast as sulphur blacks to wash- 
ing in hot water and soap, but resist 
the chlorine bleach of laundries a trifle 
better. Then there is an intermediate 
between sulphur black and vat black 
called Indocarbon black, which does not 
become tender in storing. 

Vat blacks may be of two classes. 
The first class dyes a black directly 
from its vat, while the other dyes a 
greenish shade which is converted into 
a black by chemical oxidation. A well- 
dyed vat black of either class will be 
fast to all influences that cotton goods 
may be expected to encounter, but as 
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. iining to textile processes, machinery improvements, methods 
of management, the markets, etc., are especially invited as well as 
legitimate discussion on the views expressed. 
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In this way 
is incurred. 
Inquiries 


All inquiries 


The identity of Mass. 
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those seeking information on technical subjects will 


not be 


Tf the question is not of general interest to textile readers and 
involves expensive investigation, a charge covering the cost may 
be made, of which the inquirer will be advised before any expense 


Letters expressing opinions or voicing criticism will be signed 
by the correspondent’s name unless the letter itself contains a re- 
quest that the name be withheld. 7 

For prompt service, technical inquiries should be sent directly to 
the Technical Editor, TEXTILE 


ORLD, 65 Franklin St., Boston, 
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(Markel fact ‘ cuide 
ONational pr processes 


ATIONAL processes are guided by expert 

familiarity with textile market facts. The 
appeals which the buying public stress are fully 
sensed, and observed. 

This is important in the Dyeing, Weighting, 
Finishing and Printing of fabrics. It is a factor 
additional to that of high technical skill, which 
National also possesses. 

National service may be used with confidence. 
It is scientific in tone, reinforced by broad 
responsibility. In every phase of textile process- 





The Scope of 
NATIONAL SERVICE 


Piece Dyeing 









ing in which National is engaged, it serves its Weighting 
Finishing 
customers well. Roller and Block 
Printing 
Moire 
NATIONAL SILK DYEING COMPANY avon Sieh, 
5 Colt St., Paterson, N.J. N. Y. Salesroom: 102 Madison Ave. aig << aes 
Works: Paterson, N.J.; East Paterson, N.J.; Allentown, Pa.; Williamsport, Pa. Skein Silk 
Canadian Branch Knitted Fabrics 


Mixed Goods 


We recommend the registration 
of original designs with the Silk 
Association of America, Inc. 


Dominion Silk Dyeing and Finishing Co., Ltd., Drummondville, P.Q., Canada 
Salesrooms: Toronto, Montreal 


ONAL 
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CORRESPONDENCE WITH READERS — Continued 


Leiore stated, the cost of dyeing will be 
oportionately high, which excludes it 
ur some Classes of goods. 


* *« * 


Finished Rayon Crepe Is Harsh 
fechnical Editor: 

We are enclosing two samples of art and 
art crepe. One of these samples is marked 
“soit,” while the other one is marked 

harsh.” The soft sample was submitted 
io us by one of our customers as the type 
i finish he wanted. We have tried our 
best for weeks to get our sample (marked 
harsh) softer and smoother than it is, to 
eet nearer to the finish desired by our 
customer, but without avail. We would 
appreciate it very much if you could give 
us an idea what to do in the above matter, 
or point out to us our mistake in handling 
these goods. We have no trouble in 
handling artificial and real silk crepe, as 
well as artificial and cotton crepe. (6718) 

If the two fabrics have been finished 
hy the same process, any difference in 
“hand” will be due to either difference 
in fabric construction (especially a dif- 
ference in the twist of the filling), or 
to the nature of the rayon itself. Some 
erades have a feel more like straw than 
like silk. In any case, it is the problem 
of the dyer and finisher to produce the 
results desired, and we suggest the fol- 
lowing procedure: 

First remove all traces of warp siz- 
ing before dyeing. As drying oils are 
used to a great extent for this purpose, 
it is necessary to run for a short time 
in a hot dilute solution of caustic soda; 
1% of caustic at 160° for 20 mins. will 
clean the fibers and do no harm to the 
goods. The dyeing is done in the usual 
way with the addition of about 2% of 
monopole oil to the dyebath. In soften- 
ing the goods, a softener may be put on 
in the dyehouse after the dyeing, or it 
can be applied by the finisher on a 
quetch or mangle. 

A very good finish can be made by 
boiling together white tallow soap with 
half its weight of stearic acid, and al- 
lowing to stand for a day before using. 
This paste goes into a creamy emulsion 
in hot water and when the goods are 
steamed and dried on the tenter frame 
shows no greasiness but gives a very 
desirable “hand” to the fabric. The 
proportion of water and amount of 
finish must be worked out according to 
the job on hand. 

ee 


Removal of Coating from 


Bronze Pipes 
Technical Editor: 

I wish to know what will remove a coat- 
ing from bronze pipes. The coating is 
caused by continually using the pipes for 
peroxide bleaching. (6720) 

The coating on bronze pipes which 
are used in peroxide bleaching usually 
contains large amounts of silica. This 
coating is difficult to remove since any 
chemical treatment that will dissolve the 
coating is liable to damage the piping. 
Mechanical cleaning, such as scraping 


or chipping, may be effective. As a 
rule, however, this coating is beneficial, 
rather than detrimental in that it acts 
as a protection against further corro- 
sion of the metal by the bleaching 
liquor, and also serves to prevent 
catalytic decomposition of the peroxide 
solution. 

The following suggestions on the 
best methods for dissolving peroxide on 
bronze pipe are from a chemical engi- 
neer: The scale formation in bronze 
pipes through which peroxide liquor for 
bleaching flows is undoubtedly due to 
formation of the oxides on the metal 
making up the bronze alloy. Peroxide 
liquor is a very powerful oxidizing agent 
and attacks metals rapidly. The bronze 
ordinarily used for pipe is made up of 
about 80% copper and 10% tin, with 
some antimony and a small amount of 
phosphorus. In this case the scale 
would be made up of copper and tin 
oxides. 

When considering reagents which will 
remove the scale, care must be taken 
that these same reagents will not at- 
tack the metal of the pipe itself. Am- 
monium chloride solution is a solvent 
for copper oxide but will not dissolve 
tin oxide; that is, the stannic oxide. It 
will dissolve the stannous oxide. In 
spite of this fact, by using this chemi- 
cal the scale may be so loosened up that 
it can be dislodged and flushed out of 
the pipes. Copper oxides are dark in 
color while the tin oxides are white or 
light colored. The color of the scale 
would be an indication of its composition. 

Possibly the scale could be removed 
by pickling the pipe with hydrochloric 
acid. This solution should be made 
up of about 1 volume of concentrated 
acid (Sp.Gr.1.12) to 9 volumes of 
water. This will be strong enough to 
dissolve the scale but will not attack the 
metal to any extent. Here again the 
copper oxide will be attacked but not 
the tin oxide, but the latter as before 
may be loosened so that it will come 
off. Tin oxide is soluble only in con- 
centrated sulphuric acid, a reagent that 
would seriously attack the metal of the 
pipe. 

If the scale formation is far advanced 
a new installation of pipe might be 
the most satisfactory and economical 
in the end. Lead is practically un- 
affected by peroxide, and lead or lead- 
lined pipe would be the best material to 
use. Duralumin pipe (made up of an 
aluminum alloy) is now coming into 
use for the conveying of corrosive 
and oxidizing liquors, and in view 
of the recent announcements of peroxide 
manufacturers as to the favorable use 


of aluminum, it might seriously be 
considered. 
Sometimes in such cases as this a 


light scale serves to protect from any 
further chemical action, and is usually 
left on. If the scale forms continuously 
of course that is serious and it must be 
removed. 

The following is from the plant engi- 
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neer of a large mill: Roessler & Hass- 
lacher Chemical Co., the large peroxide 
manutacturers, advise the use of lead 
pipe for conveying of peroxide liquors. 
Lead-lined iron pipe would also be ot 
the same value. They also state that 
brass pipe can be used for handling the 
mixed liquor but must not be used in 
the mixing tank. The point is that in 
the mixing tank the pipe would come 
in contact in turn with the several single 
solutions that go to make up the final 
bath, such as pure peroxide, sulphuric 
acid, and sodium silicate, and that some 
of these would attack the brass, or the 
liquor would be stained by the metal. 
After the solution has been mixed and 
properly neutralized, however, the brass 
pipe will be safe to use. 

The writer is using lead-lined iron 
pipe for conveying the mixed solution to 
the bleaching tank, and in the tank he is 
using lead-covered iron pipe for heat- 
ing the bath. Lead pipe will not stand 
the pressure of a closed steam coil, and 
in the lead-covered iron pipe is obtained 
the strength of iron pipe and the outside 
covering of lead protects the solution 
from the iron. Very recent advices 
from the above firm state that in 
handling their new 100-volume peroxide 
they have found aluminum pipe to give 
the best results. 

* * * 


Silk Damaged by Worms 


Technical Editor: 

We have sent you a spool of green silk 
which the throwster contends developed 
grubs or worms, but when it arrived here 
in our laboratory apparently they had dis- 
appeared. Will you examine this and let 
us have your opinion if there are grubs 
or worms in this spool, and if so what in 
your opinion might cause this to happen. 


(6708) 


The bobbin contained 4-thread crepe 
yarn with several white spots where the 
thread had been gnawed, cut, and weak- 
ened. This indicates a condition that 
might have been caused by a cut worm 
or caterpillar. The silk was unwound 
from bobbin and no injury was found 
on the inside, indicating that the insect 
was attracted to the bobbin by the odor 
in its search for food. These insects are 
occasionally found in silk skeins and on 
the outside of bobbins, and may find 
their way to silk in transportation or in 
storage. 

* * * 


Weighting Silk Goods 
Technical Editor: 


We would appreciate your advising us 
where we might obtain a record of all the 
various means of weighting silk goods. 
We understand that they are using tin, 
lead, silicate, etc., but would like to get 
more accurate information on this phase of 
the industry. Your assistance will be 
greatly appreciated. (6700) 


The weighting of silk goods dates 
back about 60 vears, and has been car- 
ried out extensively for the last 45 years. 
The materials most commonly used are 

(Continued on page 63) 
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Peroxide Bleaching 


The R & H Chemical Co. have been 
PIONEERS since 1896—— 
55 years. 


Practically ALL processes used 
in this country were 
developed by them. 


The FUTURE 

will produce 
further innovations 
and economies which 


will benefit our trade. 


“Whe 
ROESSLER & HASSLACHER CHEMICALC. 


713 SIXTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Makers of 


ALBONE (25 Vol.) 
PEROXIDES 
PERBORATES 


SOLOZONE 
(130 Vol.) 
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Process Water Strainer 





tor Dyeing and Wet-Finishing 
Machines 


(he Presto Mfg. Co., 34 Salem St., 
cawrence, Mass., has developed a 
uick-cleaning strainer to meet the par- 
icular needs of dyeing and finishing 
A difficulty in textile plants 


1 
i 


ylants. 
ising water for process work is the dam- 
ave done to the cloth by scale and rust 
from the piping system and, where the 
water is not filtered, by silt, vegetable 
matter, and heavy road oils as well. 

From the early days of textile manu- 
facturing the practice has been to tie a 
piece of cloth over an open-end pipe or 
around a perforated pipe where pos- 
sible, in order to prevent stains from 
rust and vegetable matter in the water, 
and to protect the shears and finishing 
machinery from sand and silt that were 
picked up by the cloth. This practice is 
still followed in most mills. Staining 
from road oils was the one trouble that 
the earlier finishers escaped. In this 
mechanical age the practice of using 
cloth is rather a poor makeshift at the 
best. 

The “Presto” strainer was designed 
expressly for use on dyeing and wet fin- 
ishing machinery. The body is of cast 
iron, with a cast-iron yoke which per- 
mits the quick removal of the screen 
cage for cleaning. The screen cage 
and head are of brass and the screen 
cylinder is made of copper, the bottom 
ring of the screen cage fitting snugly 
into a recess in the lower end of the 
body. As the inlet is on the side of the 
strainer body and the outlet is on the 
hottom, all foreign matter is deposited 


I 
( 
t 
I 
l 
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Cross Section of Strainer 
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Assembled Strainer 


on the outside of the screen cylinder or 
in the body of the strainer. 


Quick-Cleaning Feature 


In order to clean the fine mesh screen 
quickly and thoroughly, a screen-clean- 
ing nozzle was developed. This nozzle 
is placed on a steam line convenient to 
where the strainers are installed, and 
will serve a number of strainers. To 
clean the strainer it is only necessary 
to swing back the yoke, remove the 
screen cage, slip it over the cleaning 
nozzle, and turn on the steam, which 
instantly removes any foreign matter 
deposited on, or imbedded in, the mesh 
of the screen. The cage is then re- 
placed in the body. The whole opera- 
tion takes about one minute. 

On many machines where _ this 
strainer can be installed there are cer- 
tain periods when no water is entering 
the machine, although the machine is in 
operation, as in the case of cloth wash- 
ers, dye kettles, etc. During this time 
the strainers may be cleaned without 
interrupting production. The strainer 
is installed between the machine and the 
valve controlling the water supply. The 
frequency of cleaning depends upon the 
condition of the water. 

The practice in most worsted and 
woolen dyehouses is to have the water 
enter between the front and the per- 
forated baffle. This location is selected 
because it is convenient to tie a cloth 
bag over the open end of the pipe and 
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thus prevent the cold water from com- 
ing in direct contact with the cloth and 
causing creases. As the drain plug is 
also located at this point, much of the 
cold water admitted for cooling finds its 
way out without much cooling effect. 
With the “Presto” strainer on the 
water line it is possible to have the 
water enter at the back through a per- 
forated pipe fastened to the back of the 
kettle along the inside upper edge, with 
the perforations pointing downward. A 
pipe in this position cannot be wrapped 
with cloth; therefore it is very little used. 


Prevention of Shady Goods 


When the water enters at the back 
through a perforated pipe, the cooling 
can be done with considerable saving of 
time and water, as the entering water 
follows the movement of the dye bath, 
which is set in circulation by the cloth 
passing through it. As the cold water 
entering the dye bath is evenly dis- 
tributed across the kettle, there is much 
less danger of shady goods and creases 
from uneven cooling than when the 
water is entering at one point in the 
front of the kettle. 

Much trouble is experienced from 
stains in cloth washers where the water 
passes through a manifold having 
nozzles entering through the back of 
the washer. In most cases, it is impos- 
sible to tie a cloth over these outlets. 





Strainer with Screen Cage Removed 
for Cleaning 


In some plants where this trouble has 
become very serious, the manifolds have 
been removed and a box with a screened 
opening into the washer has been sub- 
stituted. The objection to this method 
is that the screens are difficult to clean 
and therefore are not cleaned as fre- 
quently as they should be. 

Also warm water for the rinsing 
process drops down into the soapy water 
before coming in contact with the cloth. 
When the water entering the washer 
through nozzles strikes directly on the 
cloth as it goes to the rolls, the rinsing 
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WOOD 
TANKS 


Of All Kinds 


We are equipped to build 
any kind of a wood tank for 
use in the textile industry. 





Specializing in Cypress and Redwood, we also manufacture a great many 
tanks of Western Fir, Cedar, Eastern White Pine, Oak, Long Leaf Yellow 


Pine and other woods. 


The A. T. Stearns Lumber Co. 


Neponset, Boston, Mass. 













HE present line of U S Auto- 

matic Shuttles is the result of 
years of constant effort to perfect 
a series of eyes that will take care 
of all types of filling. Every detail 
for improvement suggested by 
weavers on various kinds of filling 
has been incorporated in the latest 
models “E,” “F,” and “‘G” eyes. 
These eyes will run any count of 
cotton, wool, worsted, jute, silk, or 





GREENVILLE, S.C. HIGH POINT, N. C. 


SeeeeoeRS OF BETTER BOBBINS, 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


U S AUTOMATICS 
WILL HANDLE ANY 
KIND OF FILLING 


rayon, equally well. “A,” “D,” 
Right Hand, Opposite Wind, 
Double Wind, and other styles of 
eyes are also available from which 
to choose. 

Send for our new folder which 
explains in detail the many tension 
combinations you can obtain in 
U S Automatics, and also shows 
a quick, easy method of inserting 
woven felt tensions. 


U S Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


ATLANTA, GA. 


AND 
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NEW MACHINERY AND PROCESSES — Continued 





process is done more quickly and more 
thoroughly, resulting in a saving of 
time, power, and warm water, and there 
is less danger from streaky dyeing due 
to soap left in the goods. 

A “Presto” strainer can be easily and 
quickly attached to the washer mani- 
fold. A manifold strainer, having a 
nozzle for each string and a screen cyl- 
inder over each nozzle, has been de- 
veloped to meet conditions where there 
is an excessive amount of vegetable mat- 
ter in the water. The Presto Mfg. Co. 
emphasizes the fact that the strainers 
were designed for the express purpose 
of reducing the amount of seconds and 
redyes in textile plants. They have been 
installed in many plants and are giving 
good results. 


Rule Depth Gauge With Rod 





Rod 5/64 In. in Diameter Useful 
for Small Holes 


Brown & Sharpe Mfg. Co., Provi- 
dence, R. I., is placing on the market a 
rule depth gauge with the added feature 
of a rod. It is so designed that in addi- 
tion to either a 4-in. or 6-in. rule, a rod 
for measuring in small holes can be 
used. The rod is && in. in diameter, and 
will be found a convenient feature when 
the rules cannot be used. 

The blades of the 4-in. size are fur- 
nished with No. 10 graduations; and of 
the 6-in. size, with either No. 10 or 
No. 11 graduation, English measure. 
The metric-measure blade is graduated 
in millimeters and half-millimeters. The 
rod or the rule is conveniently locked 
at any reading by a turn of the knurled 
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nut on the base. The base is about 
24 ins. wide. 

This rule depth gauge is furnished 
with a 4-in. rule, with or without a 
4-in. rod, or with a 6-in. rule, with or 


without a 6-in. rod. 


Magnetic Switches 





New General-Purpose Starters 
Simplify Installation 


The General Electric Co. announces 
the addition of two new switches to its 
general line of general-purpose starters 
for small alternating-current motors. 
The CR-7006-D-26-A is a three- and 
four-pole magnetic switch with self- 





Three-Polo Magnetic Switch, 
CR7006-D26A 


contained “start” and “stop” stations; 
and the CR-7006-D-26-D is a switch for 
similar service, but especially designed 
to provide plenty of wiring space. 

The CR-7006-D-26-A is of standard 
design incorporating features for over- 
load protection and undervoltage protec- 
tion or release. It is used for starting 
and protecting small alternating-current 
motors that can be thrown directly on 
the line. It consists of a triple-pole, 
barrier-type contactor and a double-coil 
temperature overload relay, all mounted 
on a molded base in a drawn-shell steel 
enclosing case. Added to these are 
starting and stopping contacts ordinarily 
provided by a remote-control push-but- 
ton station. It is expected to be of 
particular value when used in installa- 
tions where it is desired to locate mag- 
netic switches at the driven machines, 
making remote push-button control un- 
necessary. 


The CR-7006-D-26-D, although for 


Gauge with Rods for Small Holes the same general class of application, is 
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Magnetic Switch, CR7006-D26D 


designed for use with remote push-but- 
ton stations. Its principal advantage is 
the especially large amount of wiring 
space provided. Mechanically, the 
switch mechanism is located below the 
center of the box to prevent interference 
with the mounting holes. This construc- 
tion also allows plenty of room for the 
arc, preventing flashovers. 


RECENT TEXTILE PATENTS 


CLEANING machine, Fiber. 1,700,161. C. L. 
Hannold, Marathon, Texas. 

CyLiInpers, Attaching garnett teeth to. 
1,700,621. T. W. Allen, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Assigned to Proctor & Schwartz, Inc., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Fasric materials, Improving tensile strength 
of. 1,699,779. P. B. Cochran, Wilkins- 
burg, Pa. Assigned to Westinghouse 
Electric & Mfg. Co., Pennsylvania. 

Hosiery and making same. 1,699,534. 
J. T. Hunter, Philadelphia, Pa. As- 
signed to J. M. Allen and K. W. Allen, 
Toronto, Ont., Canada. 

Looms, Filling fork and stop motion for 
oriental-rug. 1,700,664. M. A. Bauer, 
Worcester, Mass. Assigned to M. J. 
Whittall Associates, Massachusetts. 

Loom head-gear and pulley. 1,700,006. 
F. H. Wallace and W. H. Compton, 
Newry, S. C., said Compton assigned to 
Claude Callas, Newry, S. C. 

S1LK and other filaments by applying elec- 
tric current, Manufacturing artificial. 
1,699,615. K. Hagiwara Oji-Machi, 
Kyoto, Japan. Assigned to Toshiua 
Iwasaki, Tokyo, Japan. 

S1LkK floss, Artificial. 1,699,879. Albert B. 
Collingbourne, Elgin, Ill. Assigned to 
Collingbourne Mills, Inc., Elgin, Ill. 

Stus catcher for spoolers. 1,700,704. A. 
Linderson, Norwich, Conn. Assigned to 
Draper Corp., Hopedale, Mass. 


Spoo. and bobbin, Textile. 1,700,593. 
I. Oliver, Binghamton, N. Y. 
TENSION device. 1,700,665.. G. S. Beck- 


man, Cranston, R. I. Assigned to Uni- 
versal Winding Co., Boston, Mass. 
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What do Oil-spattered 
Warps Cost Your Mill? 


Looms must be kept oiled but a gen- 
erous use of liquid oil usually produces 
a fine crop of oil-stained goods. 


Try the better way 





Stays in bearings—always 


You don’t have to watch NON-FLUID OIL— 
it won’t run out of bearings—it’s made adhesive 
by our special process. 


All loom bearings and cams can be kept lubricated 
with a small quantity of NON-FLUID OIL— 
and how that small amount does last! It will 
surprise you. 


As a matter of fact NON-FLUID OIL lasts so 
much longer, per application, than liquid oil, that 
it cost less per month for better and cleaner 
lubrication. 


Write today for testing sample and 
bulletin, “Lubrication of Textile 











| ST.LOUIS,MO. 





Machinery.” 
See Also—— 
——(CATALOG——— 
SSCSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSESSSSSSESESSESEREEE REESE EeeeeeeEe Seeceeeeeeeeee 
N. Y. & N. J. Lubricant Co. T.W.2-9-29 
Please send bulletin ‘Lubrication of Textile Machinery” 
and samples of NON-FLUID OIL for purposes checked below: 
Pickers [1] Looms [) Shafting 
Cards [] Twister Rings C) Motors 
C) Spinning Frames [) Ball Bearings [) Chain Drives 
NAME poate ie 
ee NONE Clic Sons onl a cel-a. ea ara cect erm ewe ile aie wel afte Seance ous 
I a nc a aN aT a eo ats Si i a oe 


MAIN OFFICE: 292 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK, NY. | 


Warehouses 


CHICAGO, ILL. PROVIDENCE,R.I. ATLANTA,GA. | 
CHARLOTTE,NCC. |] 
GREENVILLE,S.C. |} 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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OBLONG BASKET 


Standardize on 
LANE CANVAS BASKETS 
For All Mill Operation 











A Style for Every Use 


W. T. LANE & BROTHERS 


Manufacturers 


POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 








See Also—— 
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WE Know 
VIRGINIA 


Ouvr engineering and con- 
struction experience in 
Virginia has been extensive. 
If you are considering build- 


ing a textile mill anywhere in 
the Old Dominion, our experi- 
ence is at your service. 


Write us about 
your plans 


ALLEN J. SAVILLE, Inc. 


Engineering and Construction 


Electric Building 
RICHMOND, VA. 
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MILL NEWS 


COTTON 


New Construction and Additions 


Alabama Braid Corp., Gadsden, Ala., 
new $750,000 plant will be in operation 
by May 1, it is reported. About 68,000 
sq.ft. of steel window sash has just 
arrived and will be put in at once. 


Selma, Ala. Incorporation papers for 
a new textile mill which has been se- 
cured for Selma are being passed on, 
according to President J. A. Fuller of 
the Selma Chamber of Commerce, and 
construction of a mill to cost $300,000 
will begin about March 1 on the site ad- 
joining the People’s Cotton Oil Co. on 
Jeff Davis Ave. The total investment in 
buildings, machinery and other property 
is expected to amount to $1,150,000 and 
from three to four months will be re- 
quired for the construction of the first 
mill, which should be ready for opera- 
tion in June or July. Collection of $250,- 
000 in stock subscriptions has assured 
the mill for Selma. Practically all the 
employes to be used in the new mill 
will be natives of the region. 


Bemis Bros. Bag Co., Talladega, Ala., 
announces that bids have been received 
for the construction of a mill village. 
This company is building a new plant of 
32,000 spindles and 700 looms. 


Sagamore Mfg. Co., Fall River, Mass., 
has awarded a contract to Beattie & 
Cornell, Fall River, for one-story switch 
house addition. 


Walpole, Mass. Foundations are in 
for the office building being built for the 
Kendall Mills, Inc. The L. R. Porter 
Co., Salem, Mass., has the general con- 
tract and the Palmer Steel Co.,-Boston, 
the steel and iron contract. Lockwood 
Greene Engineers, Inc., Boston, are the 
engineers, 


Fayetteville, N.C. The Tolar, Hart & 
Holt Mills here, it is said, will install 
equipment for oil spraying their raw 
cotton. 


Manetta Mills, Monroe, N. C., which 
purchased the knitting department of the 
Icemorlee mills from C. W. Johnston 
and associates, will discard the knitting 
machines and install looms for the 
manufacture of blankets and bedspreads. 


R. J. Ederer Thread Co., Frankford, 
Philadelphia, Pa., has awarded a general 
contract to Wintz Bros., 1618 Seller St., 
tor a one-story addition at corner of 
Unity and Eliza Sts., to cost about $11,- 
000 and to be designed for storage 
service. 


Margerison-Binns Co., Philadelphia, 
has leased the upper floor of the Harry 
D. Brooks Textile Co., Havre de Grace, 
Md., and is getting ready to manufac- 
ture terry fabrics. Actual weaving is to 
commence within the month, it is 
believed. 


Kendall Mills, Inc., Camden, S. C., 


are installing a sewerage system in their 





*Indicates previous mention of project. 








entire village, in accordance with plans 
prepared by Lockwood Greene Engi- 
neers, Inc., Charlotte, N. C. Tucker 
and Laxton, of Charlotte, are the con- 
tractors making the installation. Caro- 
lina Contracting Co., of Camden, has 
contracts for excavation work and for 
moving certain houses in the village. 


Edgefield, S. C. Through the office 
of Lockwood Greene Engineers, Inc., 
Charlotte, N. C., the following contracts 
on addition to mill village of the Ken- 
dall Mills, Inc., Edgefield, S. C., have 
been let: Moving a number of present 
houses in the village—to Carolina Con- 
tracting Co., Camden, S. C., and con- 
struction of 38 houses for employes—to 
Townsend Lumber Co., Anderson, S. C. 


Greenville, S. C. American Spinning 
Co., is installing chain drives, built by 
Diamond Chain & Mfg. Co., Indianap- 
olis, Ind., on approximately 200 of its 
spinning frames. 


Spartanburg, S. C. The 30,000 addi- 
tional spindles shipped from the Apple- 
ton Co. plant in Lowell, Mass., to its 
Anderson, S. C., mill have been installed, 
and also 500 looms, according to D. D. 
Little of Spartanburg, treasurer of the 
company. The Anderson plant now has 
a total of 63,000 spindles. The addition 
to the mill, erected to house the big 
machinery increase, was built by Potter 
& Shackleford, Greenville, S. C., con- 
tractors. 


Spartanburg, S. C. W. P. Hamrick, 
mill executive of Columbia, S. C., Presi- 
dent E. W. Sikes of Clemson College, 
and Prof. W. H. Williams, head of the 
textile department of that institution, 
were among a delegation that has ap- 
peared before both finance committees 
of the South Carolina General Assembly 
to urge that an appropriation of $246,- 
000 be made for the building of a mod- 
ern textile hall at Clemson. It was 
stated that assurances have been given 
the Clemson authorities that if a modern 
building be erected there, mill machinery 
concerns would make substantial con- 
tributions of modern machinery. The 
present textile building, it is claimed, is 
inadequate and the machinery old and 
to some extent obsolete. 


*Dyersburg, Tenn. John Carber and 
William Coward, of the Oswego (N. Y.) 
Yarn Mills, Inc., one of the two spin- 
ning mills consolidating with three knit- 
ting mills, becoming the Dyersburg Cot- 
ton Products Co. here, have arrived to 
install the spinning machinery in the 
large plant recently erected. C. E. Sytz, 
of Oswego, will direct the installation. 


*Canadian Cottons, Ltd., Hamilton, 
Ont., Canada, deny recent reports that 
the company is planning to make any 
extensions. Hamilton Cotton Co., Ltd., 
has been the subject of such reports in 
late communications. 


Carl Stohn of Canada, Ltd., Granby, 
Que., have recently added 4,000 sq.ft. 
of floor space to the factory and in- 
stalled 14 additional looms with the 
necessary winding and warping equip- 
ment for them. 


Hamilton (Ont.) Cotton Co., Ltd., 
Canada, has announced that it will in 
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the near future have plans drawn for a 
new cotton yarn spinning plant at a cost 


of $500,000. Eight acres of land have 
been acquired in the west end of the 
city on the Hamilton-Brantford High- 
way. The new building will double the 
capacity of the present factory. 


La France Plushes, Ltd., Woodstock, 
Ont., Canada, will begin rebuilding the 
old section of their plant which was 
destroyed by fire Jan. 26 during the 
week. Pattern room, shipping room and 
stockroom, as well as many jacquard 
looms, were lost in the conflagration. 
The loss has been variously put at be- 
tween $250,000 and $400,000. Dunker 
Bros., Kitchener, Ont., have the con- 
tract for the work on which B. A. Jones, 
Kitchener, has drawn plans. 





Fact and Gossip 


Southern-Brighton Mills, Shannon, 
Ga., has given the Townsend Lumber 
Co., Anderson, S. C., the contract for 
the construction of 25 cottages for $40,- 
000. 


Hickory, N. C. A vote to merge the 
Hickory (N. C.) Spinning Co. and the 
United Mills Co., Mortimer, N. C., was 
unanimously approved at a meeting of 
the stockholders of the two concerns. 
A. B. Hutton is president and J. B. 
Duval secretary of both. The new 
company is to be known as Hickory 
Spinning Co. with a limited capital 
stock of $1,200,000. Headquarters will 
be at Hickory. 


WOOL | 


New Construction and Additions 


Buckley & Mann, Inc., City Mills, 
Mass., have let the contract to Lewis 








H. Smith, Northboro, Mass., for the 
restoration of the former plant of the 
Robert Whittaker Co., Northboro, for 
occupancy as a branch. Operations are 


expected to start shortly. 


Ware (Mass.) Woolen Co. is install- 
ing 24 new looms in pursuance of its 
general policy of plant improvements. 
Full-time operation is in force. 


San Angelo, Tex. A. A. Glover, re- 
cently re-elected president of the San 
Angelo Board of City Development, an- 
nounces that the preliminary work and 
data having been completed, the build- 
ing of a woolen mill at San Angelo will 
be the major objective of the organiza- 
tion for the year 1929. San Angelo is 
recognized as one of the largest inland 
wool markets in the United States and 
a logical place for a woolen mill. 


Washington Woolen Mills, Aberdeen, 
Wash., recently formed with a capital 
of $25,000, will open the first plant, a 
knitting and finishing mill, Feb. 10. 





Fact and Gossip 


Worcester, Mass. The former weav- 
ing plant of the Worcester Textile Co., 
Inc., removed to Central Falls, R. I., at 
99 Hope Ave., has been taken over by 
the Paramount Mfg. Co., removing 
from 10 Blackstone St. 


Carleton Place, Ont., Canada. Much 
of the machinery and equipment of the 
Hawthorne Mills, which were operated 
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“Stock Drying Machine” 


Here are mentioned some of the specifications of construc- 
tion of the Sargent Drying Machines. 


Frame Members: Made of cast iron 

Panels: Double thickness sheet steel, well insulated and fitted 
to avoid heat losses. 

Power and steam consumption: Low. 

Capacity: High. 

Floor space: Reduced 

Counters: Integral with machine, or suspended from ceiling of 
room 

Conveyors: Plain frictional or swing shelf type. 







These machines are accessible, durable, and efficient. 
They are made in several sizes. 
C. G. SARGENT’S SONS CORP. 
Builders of Wool Washing GRANITEVILLE MASS 


Machines, etc. 













| Every Mill 
Needs ONE 
at Least 


The Standard 
Portable 


HUMIDIFIER 


Just the right | | 
capacity for Bring June 


: weather into 
Yarn Storage your office. Why 
































and Test let the mill room 
get all the health | 
Rooms benefit from well moist- | 


ened air, 
Send for catalog. 


The Standard Engineering Works 
Pawtucket, R. I., U. S. A. 


Mfrs. Humidifying Equipment for 


every _requirement. 
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A Complete Service 


for the 


Textile Industry 
in Canada 


(CUR long experience in serving the Canadian 
textile industry in all its Sesnaencauilh 
construction, equipment and supply—is avail- 
able to those now engaged in Canadian textile 
manufacture and to those who contemplate the 
establishment of a plant anywhere in Canada. 


Mill Engineering, Mill Construction, Textile 
Machinery, nitting Machinery, Water Recti- 
Jication, Air Conditioning Equipment, Knitting 
‘and Weaving Yarns, Raw Silk, Raw Cotton 


W. J. Westaway Company 


HAMILTON, CANADA 


Head Office and Demonstrating Department: 
The Westaway Building., Main and McNab Sts., Hamilton, Ont. 
Montreal Office: M.L.C. Building 





Low Rail-Water 
Freight Charges 


Freight charges on out-going shipments of your goods may 
not interest you, but they do interest your customers. 
From a plant located on our lines in Georgia, Alabama, or 
the Chattanooga District, you can get textiles to cus- 
tomers in the North and East on low rail-water rates. 
Our rail-water service—‘‘Central-Savannah Line’’—is 
dependable as well aslow incost. At the Port of Savannah, 
steamships on regular schedules move goods to Boston, 
New York, Philadelphia, and Baltimore. Schedules of 
our textile package cars are synchronized with those of 
the ships. Quick unloading and sorting at northern ports 
help assure speedy delivery of goods to destinations. 


We would like for you to have all the facts about our 
rail-water service on textile shipments to the North and 
East. Write for them on your company’s stationery. 


J. M. MALLORY, General Industrial Agent 


CENTRAL OF GEORGIA RAILWAY 


413 Liberty Street, West, 
SAVANNAH, GEORGIA 


CENTRAL 
GEORGIA 








MILL NEWS — Continued 
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in this town, has been sold by the Bank 
of Commerce to the St. George Woolen 


Mills, Ltd., St. Georges de Beauce, 
Que., and will be sent there as soon as 
possible. 


Dominion Textile Co., Ltd., Toronto, 
Ont., Canada, will use the vacant space 
in the Canadian Cotton Mills, Ltd., 
Sherbrooke, Que., plant for the produc- 
tion of a new class of yarn. 





KNIT 


—_ 





New Construction and Additions 


*Lengel-Fencil Co., Anniston, Ala., 
plant, consisting of about 350 machines, 
will be moved to Anniston as soon as 
possible, it is announced. The mill will 
bring approximately 350 workers and 
will have a payroll of about $225,000 a 
year. Men’s silk half-hose will be man- 
ufactured. A modern building of 30,- 
000 sq. ft. and of saw-toothed type of 
construction will be erected by a local 
corporation financed by business and 
professional men of Anniston and 
leased to the Lengel-Fencil Co. Con- 
struction will begin early this month 
on a site of 11 acres on South Noble 
St. Mr. Lengel, who will be in charge 
of operations, has purchased a home 
and will bring his family to Anniston. 


Colonial Corp., Betterton, Md. G. 
Harold Murphy is the architect in 
charge of preparing plans for the erec- 
tion of a new _ hosiery plant here. 
Among the contractors who have sub- 
mitted bids is William Lotz, of Phila- 
delphia. 


Boston Knitting Mills, Somerville, 
Mass., have a three-story mill under 
construction which is to be equipped 
with machines to double present ca- 
pacity. The company will move to its 
new headquarters April 1. 


Hoover Hosiery Co., Concord, N. 
has just completed the erection 
addition to their plant which is 
used for an office. 


CZ 
of an 
to be 


Marvin Carr Silk Mills, subsidiary of 
the Durham (N. C.) Hosiery Mills, is 


installing 12 additional full-fashioned 
machines. 


Golden Belt Mfg. Co., Durham, N. C., 
will add 100 full-fashioned machines to 
the 67 it now has in operation, it is re- 
ported from local quarters. 


*Hickory (N. C.) Grove Hosiery 
Co., Inc., which recently organized with 
$50,000 authorized capital, has begun 
operations in a temporary building with 
the following equipment: Thirty knit- 
ters, 12 loopers, and one sewing ma- 
chine, producing men’s fancy hose, silk, 
cotton and rayon, which will be sold to 
converters. 


Diamond Full-Fashioned Hosiery Co., 
lligh Point, N. C., has started equipping 
its plant, which it is expected will be 
ready for operation in a few weeks. 
lifty machines are believed to have 
been ordered’ W. H. Sloane, High 
Voint, is a large stockholder. 


Standard Hosiery Co., High Point, 
‘. C., will begin operation this week, it 


*Indicates previous mention of project. 





is announced by J. D. Dell, secretary 
and treasurer of the organization. Ma- 
chines were installed last week. The 
plant will have 50 machines to start. 
The company was recently chartered 
with an authorized capital stock of 
$100,000. J. A. Morris, of the High 
Point Mattress Co., is president, and 
Dr. O. B. Bonner, vice-president. Mr. 
Dell will be manager of the plant. The 
plant is housed on the third floor of the 
Carolina Bonded Warehouse Bldg., on 
Mangum St. 


Mitchell Knitting Mills, Inc., Buffalo, 
N. Y., plans an addition to its plant in 
Woodlawn Ave., involving an expendi- 
ture of approximately $10,000. It will 
include a brick factory building to pro- 
vide for increased production. The 
company is headed by Harris L. Mit- 
chell and formerly was known as the 
Mitchell & Frank Knitting Mills, Inc. 


Raynor Hosiery Mills, Inc., New 
York, have bought all the seamless ma- 
chines of the Warwick Knitting Mills, 
Inc., Brooklyn, as the latter are going 
out of business. 


Waterville (N. Y.) Textile Mills, Inc., 
have just installed six Copper spring 
needle machines for the manufacture of 
a new line of garments they will place on 
the market. 


Atlas Underwear Co., Piqua, Ohio, 
have just installed six Flatlock machines 
to increase their production in order to 
help take care of their increased busi- 
ness. 


*Cheltenham (Pa.) Hosiery Co. new 
plant will be in operation about May 15, 
it is announced. 


*Green Lane, Pa. It is reported a 
new full-fashioned manufacturing con- 
cern will be started here in the near 
future. Green Lane is not far from 
Philadelphia, and is near the new full- 
fashioned plant being started at Oaks, 
Pa., by the Campbell Hosiery Co. 


*Campbell Hosiery Co., Oaks, Pa., 
expects to begin building operations 
March 1 and to have its plant ready by 


July. It will install 25 full-fashioned 
frames. 


Fox Chase Knitting Mills, Philadel- 
phia, Pa., has awarded general con- 
tract to Stewart Bros., 2526 North 
Orkney St., Philadelphia, for a three- 
story and basement mill, 90x160 ft., at 
Rockledge, Pa., brick and steel type, 
slag roof, yellow pine floors, reported to 
cost more than $100,000, with equip- 
ment. Louis H. Friedland, 562 Fifth 
Ave., New York, is architect. 


Philadelphia, Pa. Christian Fries, 
Oxford Bank Bldg., Frankford Ave., 
architect, has plans under way for a 


two-story knitting mill, estimated to 
cost about $75,000, for a company 
whose name is temporarily withheld. 


Bids will soon be asked on general con- 
tract. 


Majestic Hosiery Co., Philadelphia, 
Pa. Charles Lehmuth, who is now 
connected with this concern, manufac- 
turers of full-fashioned hosiery, Collins 
and Westmoreland Sts., states they are 
going to double their present capacity 
by the installation of additional ma- 
chines of German make. They will in- 
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stall 42-gauge machines. Mr. Lehmuth 
is well known in the hosiery manufac- 
turing trade, although he withdrew from 
the business four years ago. He has 
acquired an interest in this concern and 
is taking an active part in the manage- 
ment of its affairs. 


Zenith Knitting Mills, Philadelphia, 
Pa. This firm, started last November 
to engage in the manufacture of full- 
fashioned silk hosiery at 21st and Lip- 
pincott Sts., will install six additional 
machines in the near future, 24-section, 
45-gauge, according to Otto Kuehnert, 
president, bringing their total machinery 
up to 14 full-fashioned machines. The 
concern sells its product in the gray and 
has orders on hand to keep it engaged 
for a number of months ahead. 


*Rock Hill (S. C.) Hosiery Bldg. Co., 
which is constructing a building to be 
used by the Rock Hill Hosiery Co., has 
already started excavation work. The 
building is a one bay unit, 28x217 ft., of 
one-story, brick, steel and concrete con- 
struction, and has a_ separate boiler 
house. It is designed for considerable 
extensions in the future and will be oc- 
cupied by full-fashioned machinery. The 
initial installment will include twelve 18- 
section leggers and four 18-section 
footers. 


Virginia Maid Hosiery Mills, Inc., 
Pulaski, Va., has given the Pulaski En- 
gineering Co. a contract for furnishing 
the materials for the erection of their 
new plant. 


SILK 


New Construction and Additions 


Schwarzenbach, Huber Co., operators 
of the silk mill at Decatur, Ala., have 
about completed the $50,000 improve- 
ment program, undertaken six months 
ago, and only one more car of ma- 
chinery now remains to be installed, it 
has been announced by Ernest Wright, 
manager. The Decatur mill continues 
to lead all of the 20 mills operated by 
Schwarzenbach-Huber. 


Peerless Silk Textile Co., Rockville, 
Conn., started operations in the twisting 
department Feb. 4 in the former Leed’s 
plant of the Rock Mfg. Co. there. Six- 
teen more looms are being installed and 
are expected to begin producing in ten 
days. Other departments will be 
started as the material progresses. A 
total of 132 looms will be installed with 
the added 16 and 100 hands employed. 
Harry Fine is president and Abraham 
Fine secretary. The Fines are proprie- 
tors of the Paterson, N. J., Peerless 
Textile Co. Broadcloth will be man- 
ufactured from raw silk. 


Klotz Mfg. Co., Reidsville, N. C., has 
80 high-speed looms in operation and 
is installing 40 more. 


John Hand & Sons, Inc., Paterson, 
N. J., are said to be arranging early in- 
stallation of machinery in a new one- 
story addition, 60x120 ft., now being 
completed at West Railway Ave. and 
Goshen St. 


Wellwood Silk Mills, Inc., Sparta, 
Tenn., are completing the $60,000 
building in which machinery is to be in- 
stalled this month. Operations are ex- 


pected to begin on March 1. The 
structure covers 25,000 sq. ft. 
(1189) 59 











Replace 

human 

Skill with 
SCOTT&-WILLIAMS 


Semi Automatic Transfer 





OW, high priced operators are not necessary for the securing of perfect 
transfers. The Scott & Williams transfer device on the Spiral Floating 
Striping Machine gives you this, and other advantages. 


With the Semi-Automatic Transfer perfect transfers may be secured with oper- 
ators of only ordinary skill. And production is increased from 20 to 50 per cent. 


Moreover, the perfect transfers secured with this device are made without 
damage to the points, needles and sinkers, thereby eliminating 
defective work due to damaged parts, reducing expense of re- 
placement of such parts and mechanics’ time. 





Send for full infor- Established 1865 
mation regarding the 
Scott & Williams SCOTT & WILLIAMS 
Semi-A utomatic Incorporated 
Transfer. 366 Broadway New York, N. Y. 
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Easter Hosiery Buying Is Slow 


Lack of Interest by Jobbers and Re- 
tailers May Bring Last-Minute Pressure 


REDICTIONS that Easter would 

see an oversold condition in the 
hosiery market were frequently heard 
among knitters during the past week. 
Current sales, while good, are below 
par considering that Easter is less than 
two months away, factors said. Knit- 
ters of women’s full-fashioned goods, 
especially, were of the belief that sales 
are behind schedule. 

It was pointed out that Easter, being 
the chief style season of the year, in- 
variably brings a heavy hosiery call. 
In other years, jobbers and retailers 
began their Easter buying as far as ten 
weeks ahead, knitters said. Quite a 
few of the more far-sighted jobbers have 
placed orders, factories report, but as a 
whole the demand is behind, and many 
producers are of the view that this will 
mean a rush of last-minute orders as 
Easter draws near. 


No Surplus on Hand 


According to several leading firms, 
there is no great surplus on hand, and 
the jobbers who hold off too long, may 
have difficulty in getting deliveries in 
time. Knitters have a fair amount of 
winter and spring goods available, but 
they are limiting their output of the 
brighter shades, due to the backward- 
ness of the Easter demand. 

The call for fancies continued to 
dominate in the half-hose market. Silk 
and rayon goods, and mixtures, all 
moved actively, and there was a sharp 
increase in the call for woolen half- 
hose. The rise in woolen hose sales 
was attributed to the recent cold 
weather. 

Jobbers have been buying these num- 
bers cautiously, of late, due to the gen- 
erally backward winter, but the turn in 
the weather several weeks ago, found 
them low in supplies. The result was 
a flurry of orders, which kept the 
woolen hosiery producers busy. Most 
of these orders, of course, were spot, 
and some were of good size, knitters 
reported. The cold weather also stim- 
ulated the sport hose market, both men’s 
and women’s sport hose moving at a 


fair pace. 
Anklet Vogue 


The anklet vogue is now believed to 
have turned the corner, so far as high- 
pressure production for winter busi- 
ness is concerned. This line has been 
quite profitable, factors say, but they 
re now advising caution in view of 
the uncertainty as regards anklet de- 
mand next summer. However, anklets 


are still selling quite freely, the call 
being mostly for fancies. 

Will the coming summer see any in- 
crease in the “stockingless fad”? This 
question was revived, last week, when 
a number of women’s hosiery firms 
announced their new colors. Contrary 
to the predictions of certain knitters 
last fall, the nude shades are dominant, 
which some say, will encourage women 
to go stockingless. One important pro- 
ducer of women’s goods announced a 








line, all the shades of which were 
created to simulate natural skin colors. 

Discussing the general question of 
a “stockingless” style, one knitter said 
he thought this vogue might increase 
next summer, and he predicted that it 
might hurt the sales of high-priced 
numbers, to some moderate extent. He 
based this view on the belief that the 
consumers who would follow the vogue 
for “birthday hose” are mostly of the 
smart set, and those who spend the 
summer swimming at such fashionable 
resorts as Southampton and Newport. 
He was confident that the average 
woman would continue to wear hose all 
summer, even at the beaches. There 
also was some discussion as to whether 
anklets might possibly become a sub- 
stitute for stockings for summer wear. 


Winter Weights"for Women Sell 


Cotton and Fleece Underwear 
Selling Well, Mill Men Say 


HE current belief that the demand 

for women’s winter weight under- 
wear is declining, and now represents 
but a small market, was declared a 
fallacy by several important, knitters, 
this week. These factors said that, 
while it was true that women in such 
cities as New York and Chicago, pre- 
ferred such lightweight fabrics as glove 
silk or rayon, nevertheless there was 
an important market for winter weight 
goods in the rural communities. 


Medium Weights Still Prominent 


One producer gave some interesting 
points on this. He knits both the light 
and the winter weight numbers, and he 
said his winter weight turnover in 
women’s goods this season had reached 
impressive figures. The ultra heavy 
union suit for women is a thing of the 
past, he admitted, but women—especially 
in the cold Northwestern states—are 
eager for mediumweight cotton and 
fleece underwear, he said. This knit- 
ter complained that stores are not push- 
ing the women’s winter weight goods 
as well as they might. 

He told of one case of his own know- 
ledge where a buyer in a fair-sized store 
in one of the colder States of the Mid- 
dle-west put in an order for medium- 
weight numbers. This order was dis- 
approved by a high executive of the 
store, although the buyer insisted that 
women were still calling for this type 
of garment, the knitter said. According 
to his story, the order was vetoed 
because “the merchant ruled by theory, 
though the buyer bought by fact.” 

The women’s mediumweight lines 
yield a fair margin, and the turnover is 
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prompt, other factors said. One execu- 
tive told of operating six mills ex- 
clusively for women’s mediumweight 
garment production. The general feel- 
ing of these knitters was that stores 
were neglecting a good opportunity in 
failing to meet the customer’s demands 
for mediumweight goods. All these 
lines and especially the short lengths, 
are favored by women for winter wear, 
they said. 

The underwear market continued 
steady, generally speaking. The rush 
of business which kept factors on their 
toes for several weeks has abated 
slightly, but orders are still coming in 
at a good pace. Men’s heavyweights 
are in fair call for advance ordering. 


Perhaps a Price Advance 


Speculation as to a possible rise in 
the price of men’s heavyweights con- 
tinued, and the indications were that 
knitters would attempt no revision of 
quotations for a month, at least. The 
sentiment, of course, is that the margin 
is too low—some said this week that 
they were actually running at a loss 
on certain lines—and the trade is just 
waiting an opportune moment to steer 
prices upward. A good sustained de- 
mand, with swift turnover and perhaps 
short stocks is what the trade is hoping 
for, to create the seller’s market neces- 
sary for such a manoeuvre. 

Men’s rayon underwear sales in- 
creased during January, factors as- 
serted. These numbers are now par- 
ticularly attractive in appearance, due 
to the subdued luster yarn being used, 
and jobbers report that stores find them 
easy to sell. 
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KNIT GOODS — Continued 





Outerwear More Active 





Knitters Cheered by Increased 
Demand for Heavyweights 


The cold weather prevalent during 
recent weeks has stimulated interest in 
heavyweight outerwear lines, and active 
buying of many numbers is reported. 
The chief call appeared to be for staple 
sweater goods, men’s wear especially. 
Jobbers placed some important orders 
ior men’s sweaters, the demand being 
mainly for conservative numbers, such 
as grays, whites and solid blues. This 
business was divided somewhat evenly 
between spot and future. 

According to the jobbing fraternity, 
stores have been selling their outerwear 
merchandise quite well, since the middle 
of the month, and are sending in plenty 
of repeat orders. The call from stores 
in the Northwestern States is mostly 
ior rush delivery, jobbers said; this was 
attributed to the severe weather re- 
ported in these districts. 

Sweater producers generally were in 
a rather happy frame of mind this week. 
Sales on heavyweights have not been 
phenomenal, and there is still an un- 
healthy surplus, but the recent pres- 
sure of demand has cut down these ac- 
cumulations. A notable factor is that 
prices have strengthened materially. 
Those knitters who resorted to price- 
cutting to help clear slow-moving lines 
have tightened up on quotations, and 
altogether the sellers showed a more 
independent front. 

Women’s goods were in fair demand. 
Jobbers bought lightly but steadily in 
the fancies ranges; women’s sweaters 
in more solid colors moved slowly. 

The call for men’s goods was per- 
haps the feature of the past week. Both 
staple and fancy sweater lines were re- 
ported selling actively. Sweat shirts 
also were favored, especially the prints. 
A lot of this: business was written for 
late Spring delivery. 


Chippewa Glove Co. Gets 
Army Contract 


CHIPPEWA FAtis, Wis.—The Chip- 
pewa Glove Co., of this place, has been 
awarded contract for furnishing the 
United States Army 60,000 pairs of 
gloves, it was announced by William E. 
DeKelver, manager of the glove plant, 
at an approximate cost of $80,000. 


Gem Valley Wool Pool 
Has 14,268 Fleeces 


Boise, IpAHO—The Gem Valley wool 
pool’s directors, in a recent meeting at 
Grace, discussed plans for the sale of 
the wool clip for this year. 

The clip this year amounts to 14,268 
fleeces, it was stated. A sales commit- 
tee was appointed to sell the clip when 
the price was satisfactory. 


New Hosiery Merger 


The Sterling Hosiery Mills, Inc., is 
the name of the new corporation formed 
by the merger of the Forest City Hosiery 
Co., Forest City, N. C., and the Horn 
Co., Spindale, N. C. Officers of the new 
corporation are: president, K. S. Tan- 
ner ; secretary, S. E. Elmore; and treas- 
urer, T. Max Watson. 

Six new Reading full fashioned knit- 
ting machines have been purchased for 
installation in available floor space of 
the Horn plant, while eight machines of 
the same type are already in operation at 
Forest City. All goods will be finished 
at the Forest City plant. 


Underwear Committee 


Meeting on Feb. 14 


Robert S. Cooper, chairman, has 
issued a call for a full meeting of the 
Merchandising - Advertising Committee 
of the Knit Underwear Industry, to be 
held on Thursday morning, Feb. 14, at 
10 o’clock at the Yale Club, New York 
City. It is expected that at this meeting 
steps will be taken to put into effect the 
program that was approved at the annual 
meeting of the Industry held at Utica, 
N. Y. in November last. 


Weighting Silk Goods 
(Continued from page 51) 


sugar, tannin, logwood, and tin. The 
weighting by means of sugar was car- 
ried out before much was known of the 
method of weighting by means of tin 
salts. It was used mostly for whites and 
other light shades because it was found 
that tannin caused a slight coloration 
which was objectionable in the case of 
light shades. 

The weighting by means of tannin is 
used a great deal at the present time 
where it is not desired to obtain any 
metallic weighting. The form of tan- 
nin used depends upon the shade and 
weight desired. Silk which is to be 
used for linings is only weighted 15 to 
25%, and as these shades contain more 
or less yellow coloring matter, the form 
of tannin known as Sumac, both stain- 
less and domestic, is used. Some dyers 
prefer to start the dyeing process by 
using a water liquor with Sumac ex- 
tract. The silk is worked in this liquor 
for about one hour at a low temperature, 
then sulphuric acid and the necessary 
dyestuffs are added and the temperature 
raised to the boil. When the shade is 
nearly matched, simply lacking yellow, 
the bath is allowed to cool slowly. The 
silk is worked in the cooling bath and 
the silk picks up both coloring matter 
and weight. When the temperature gets 
down to about 80 to 90° F., the max- 
imum of weight will have been attained. 
From 50 to 100% Sumac extract is 
needed to obtain the 25% increase in 
weight. 

The weighting by means of logwood 
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is only used in the case of blacks. To 
obtain the greatest weight possible from 
logwood, it is first necessary to weight 
the silk by means of the tin-phosphate- 
silicate process. After the silk has been 
weighted with tin-phosphate-silicate, it 
is worked in a concentrated logwood 
solution, as high as 200% logwood 
based on the weight of the silk being 
used. This process in itself does not 
produce a black, but the silk is colored 
a rich purple. To obtain a black, yellow 
coloring matter must be added or else 
the logwood oxidized to a Hematine by 
means of some metal, like iron. From 
100 to 200% extra weight may be 
obtained by means of the tin-logwood 
combination. 

The weighting for both blacks and 
colors is now usually done by means 
of the tin-phosphate method. The proc- 
ess requires careful control and atten- 
tion to details to obtain satisfactory re- 
sults. The method for either silk skeins 
or piece goods is about as follows: The 
silk should be boiled-off with 30% pure 
olive-oil soap. This is to remove the 
silk gum. After the boiling-off process, 
which takes from one to two hours, 
depending upon the nature of the silk 
and the gum, the silk is well washed 
in three changes of hot water to com- 
pletely remove the gum and the soap. 
The silk is next placed in a bath of 
acidulated water, cold, with enough 
muriatic acid to make the water taste 
sharp sour. The silk is next extracted 
for about 15 min. to remove excess of 
moisture. 

The first solution used is a 30° Bé. 
bichloride of tin. The silk is kept in 
this solution for one hour. The silk is 
then removed and washed in at least 
five changes of cold water. Hard water 
is better than soft water. Next, the 
silk is placed in a solution of phosphate 
of soda standing at 7° Bé. at 155° F., and 
worked in this bath for one hour. Then 
the silk is washed again, but this time 
the water used should be soft. Three 
changes of warm water and one cold 
water should be sufficient. If more 
weight is desired, the silk is given two, 
three, or four passes, as above indicated. 
Then as a final weighting operation, the 
silk is passed through a bath of silicate 
of soda standing at 5° Bé. at 135° F. 
The silk is worked in this solution for 
one hour and is again washed in two 
changes of warm water. Then a strong 
soap solution containing from 10 to 
20% pure olive-oil soap is made up and 
the silk worked in this bath for one 
hour. This soap solution acts to over- 
come any excess of chemicals used in 
the preceding baths. After the soap 
“killing,” as it is called, the silk is 
washed again in warm, soft water and 
is ready to be dyed. 

The various baths used in the tin- 
weighting process are used over and 
over again, simply making up to the 
desired strength after each passage of 
the silk. The only exception is that of 
the silicate bath and the soap bath. The 
soap bath should be made up fresh each 
time and the silicate bath may be used 
for four or five passes, depending upon 
its condition. 
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“BANNER” : 
JACQUARD 
cams MACHINE 


—48-SELECTIVE MOVES 


—ANY NUMBER OF COURSES 
PER MOVE 


—UNLIMITED 
PATTERNS 


“Banner” Other Makes The “Banner” 
Jacquard Machine. 





COMPARATIVE PATTERN POSSIBILITIES 






‘ 
Heal 
HEMPHILL GAN) COMPANY 


MAIN OFFICE ae AND FACTORY 
PAWTUCKET RHODE ISLAND 


New York Sales and nea Resme ‘i pfentee Offices r 
83 Worth Street, New Yor ° ° ames Se attanooga, Tenn. 
Philadelphia Sales and Show Rooms Hosiery Machine Manufacturers Commercial Bank Bldg. 
Heymann Bidg., 213 S. Broad St. High Point, N. C. 
—— See cllso—— 
CONSOLIDATED TEXTILE 
o——=CATALOG—"— 
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KNIT GOODS — Continued 





Silver Jubilee Exhibition 


Leading Feature of Coming 
Knitting Arts Exhibition 


The Silver Jubilee of the Knitting 
.\rts Exhibition to be celebrated at the 
‘commercial Museum~ in Philadelphia, 
\pril 15 to 19, under the auspices of 
ie National Association of Hosiery 
nd Underwear Manufacturers, will be 
the biggest event the trade has seen in 
many years. 

Two months in advance of the open- 
ng of the exhibition practically all the 
ivailable space in the big Museum has 
been allotted. Many exhibitors will use 
larger space and are planning more 
elaborate exhibits. 

The exhibition which furnishes a 
connecting link between three branches 
of the trade, viz., the manufacturer, the 
jobber and the retailer, is recognized by 
leaders in the trade as the one important 
event of the year when it is possible to 
meet and freely exchange ideas for the 
improvement of all branches of industry. 

The annual convention of the National 
\ssociation will be held in conjunc- 
tion with the exhibition, while the 
social side of the exhibition will be in no 
way neglected. 

The customary machinery exhibits 
will be installed, including all the latest 
improvements and new designs, the ef- 
fectiveness of which is demonstrated in 
the finished products turned out by 
skilled hands, thus lending added inter- 
est to the displays from the standpoint 
of the public as well as the trade. Ex- 
tensive displays of dyestuffs and chemi- 
cals are also promised. 

The Knitting Arts Exposition has 
experienced a steady and healthy growth 
since it came under the management of 
Chester I. Campbell, and each year has 
witnessed greater enthusiasm and im- 
proved exhibits. 

Knit goods manufacturers who attend 
the exposition will be amply repaid in 
the vast display of new machinery, 
ittachments, devices, processes and 
mill supplies which will await their 
nspection. 

The exhibition annually attracts an 
ittendance from all sections of the 
ountry as well as from South America, 
England, Japan and other foreign 
ountries. 





\‘nderwear Output Declines 


A decline in knit underwear produc- 
‘ion during December last, as compared 
vith November, is shown in figures 
ust compiled by the Department of 
“ommerce, following the Department’s 
ionthly survey. Statistics based on a 
tudy of 141 identical establishments in- 
icated that the output of winter- 
eights had declined all along the line, 
hile certain of the summerweight lines 
howed a slight increase. Production of 
ien’s summerweight shirts and drawers 
as as follows: in November, shirts 


96,150, in December 103,200; in No- 
vember, drawers, 50,188, in December, 
43,566. 

Unfilled orders reflected the general 
tendency toward less business. In De- 
cember unfilled orders totaled 1,525,121, 
as against 1,604,717 in November. 

In another survey, conducted in 90 
identical cotton knit underwear mills, 
the figures also showed a drop in busi- 
ness. All winter lines declined sharply, 
and even the summerweights graded off 
somewhat. This group reported a sharp 
increase in cancellations for December, 
the figures being 19,964 cancellations, 
as against 11,368 in November. 


U.S. Testing Co. in Reading 
New Branch Will Expedite Ship- 


ment of Hosiery Trams 





Announcement is made that the 
United States Testing Co. has opened a 
branch office at Reading, Pa., which will 
serve as a clearing house for hosiery 
trams, going to the numerous knitting 
mills in that district. 

This office, which will be under 
direction of the firm’s Philadelphia 
office, of which George W. Fisk is man- 
ager, will receive hosiery tram ship- 
ments from throwsters, and after sam- 
pling, will send these consignments 
directly to the mills. The samples then 
will be sent to the testing company’s 
Philadelphia plant for testing. 

This method, it was stated, will mean 
a saving of three days’ time, and con- 
siderable express charges to hosiery 
knitters, as previously the shipments 
were divided between the Philadelphia 
and the Paterson, N. J., plants of the 
testing company. 


Large Silk Consumption 


Raw silk in storage Feb. 1, 1929 (as 
reported by the principal warehouses in 
New York City and Hoboken), and 
deliveries to mills as reported by the 
Silk Association follow: 





Approximate 

Storage Deliveries to 
End of Month American Mills 

1929 1928 1929 1928 
January..... 49,943 47,528 57,349 52,420 
WO os ercak: dance a! ee 50,679 
Se Semink Steam ee 52,011 
MS SAW aia? 516 es | er 41,258 
_ Oe lk kien 46,367 
MNT vae » eo heSin JD. ne 46,051 
SC Nelncsiee” aaa once 40,931 
iecs peede DPE: vent 50,821 
ee eee i ee 47,797 
ee ee ee 49,940 
a Smee. sae 47,709 
ee SS eee 0 ae 45,026 
Is 6. :c-0-s ct  : 57,349 571,010 
DONS i S56 SS 44,707 5 says 47,584 





Cupranese Corp., Chester Pa. Auction 
sale of the machinery and equipment of 
this concern, formerly manufacturers of 
rayon, will be held on the premises, 
Penn St., north of 5th St., Monday, 
Feb. 18, 1929 at 10 A.M. Sale will be 
conducted under the auspices of Samuel 
T. Freemen & Co., Philadelphia and 
Boston, auctioneers. 
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Furness Corp. Plans Still 
In Formative Stage 


PHILADELPHIA.—According to Led- 
yard Heckscher, who was_ recently 
elected president of the Furness Corp., 
Gloucester, N. J., a concern that has 
been experimenting with a new process 
to manufacture rayon using a form of 
the cuprammonium method developed by 
W.H. Furness of National Park, N. J., 
the firm is not yet in position to make 
any statement as to its future plans. It 
has not definitely decided whether to 
start the production of rayon on a com- 
mercial scale at the present building in 
which it is located or to build the first 
unit at some other site. 

He stated they are now studying a 
number of different sites in other sec- 
tions of the country. Mr. Heckscher 
also stated any rumors regarding the 
appointment of selling agents is prema- 
ture as they have not yet come to any 
conclusion in this regard. Mr. Heck- 
scher was formerly head of the Tubize 
Artificial Silk Co. of America, and 
at present makes his headquarters at 
34 South 17th St., Philadelphia. 


Lewis & Hall, New Styling 
Firm, Formed 


Mrs. Carolyn Trowbridge Radnor- 
Lewis, advertising manager of H. R. 
Mallinson & Co., New York, has re- 
signed that post, effective today. Mrs. 
Lewis becomes partner in the new firm 
of Lewis & Hall, styling, promotional 
and publicity service, which has opened 
offices at 225 West 34th Street, New 
York. She organized the new business 
together with Mrs. Virginia Chandler 
Hall. Mrs. Hall sailed Feb. 6 on the 
Leviathan for Europe, to establish 
European contacts for the firm. Mrs. 
Hall was formerly in business in Paris. 

Mrs. Lewis was associated with Mal- 
linson’s for twelve years. Prior to 
that she held important editorial posts 
with Good Housekeeping and Harper's 
Bazaar. The new firm will specialize 
on apparel and textile styling, but also 
plans to broaden to other lines. 





Grover-Ferguson Co. Succeeds 


Old Phila. Wool House 


Announcement has been made that 
effective Feb. 1, 1929 a new company 
called Grover-Ferguson Co., will take 
over the affairs of John D. Grover & 
Sons Co., Philadelphia. The firm will 
continue business at the same address 
as heretofore being located at Somerset 
& Tulip Sts., where they do a general 
wool, hair and noil business. Members 
of the new concern are Guy N. Grover 
and J. Raymond Ferguson, the original 
company having been formed in 1877 by 
John D. Grover. The new firm will 
act as Philadelphia representatives for 
Forte-Moran Co., Boston. Besides 
handling carpet wools, hair and noils 
they do wool and hair scouring at their 
plant. The office formerly occupied by 
Foret Forte-Moran Co., at 128 Chestnut 
St., will be discontinued. 
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YOU CAN’T READ ALL 
THE COTTON NEWS 


We mean to tell you what 
wéll interest you 


Ww HY ? ? Cotton news today is 


the most important 

style news. Here, there, everywhere ...comes 
word of new fabrics, designs, colors, uses. 
Magazines, newspapers, trade publications 
are giving thousands of lines every week to 
cotton news. Cotton mills, selling agents, 
finishers, converters, wholesalers, garment 
manufacturers and retailers who must keep 
abreast of the mode cannot absorb such a 
volume of publicity. That’s why it is neces- 
sary to spotlight the news, to interpret style 


Stylists Abroad ) 
Even now cotton style repre- ur 
OVnNil lO 
Style Bulletins LPI 
ani 


sentatives are in Europe. Their 
reports will be adaptable to your 
needs. Watch the first style bul- 
letin for their views. 


Highlights of cotton fashion 
news, concentrated to ten min- 
utes’ reading time, will be pub- 


lished at regular intervals. This SCOPE OF THESE SERVICES 


serv ice is free upon request. 


trends to individual organizations and to 
assist in presenting the latest cotton styles. 


Cotton must be styled 
for 1929 


... Your weaves, colors and patterns must 
be adapted to the turn of fashion. To help 
everyone whose business success depends 
on knowing and interpreting style tenden- 
cies, plans for broadcasting cotton style 
news have been developed. The details 
that follow outline these services. 


National Advertising 


Through the two great fashion 
magazines, Vogue and Harper’s 
Bazar, the newest cotton modes 
will be presented in full pages 
... many of them will be in color. 


Swatching Service 


A swatching service to whole- 
salers, cutters and retailers will 
be under the supervision of an 
impartial board of stylists from 
outside the industry. 
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Trade Advertising 


Many of the leading trade 
papers read by wholesalers, 
ready-to-wear manufacturers 
and retailers will carry frequent 
messages about cotton fabrics. 


COTTON-TEXTILE INSTITUTE, Ine. iWVonwn ont 


NEW YORK CITY 


These services will be extended 


to include all cotton fabrics af- 


fecting women’s and children’s 


apparel, and interior decora- 
tion. Requests for cotton textile 
information will be given im- 


mediaie and careful attention. 


If you wish to receive regular style bulletins, please send your name, firm name and address. 
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Cotton Exhibits 


Cotton fabrics and cotton gar- 
ments of outstanding signifi- 
cance will be exhibited ... either 
independently or in cooperation 
with other organizations. 


















FABRICS 











Small Gain in Sales of Cottons 





Poor Judgment of Sellers 
Blamed for Price Decline 


‘ALES of cotton fabrics during the 

week showed some gain. Slight im- 
provement was noted in all branches, 
but the greatest gain was made by 
colored goods. It was reported in some 
centers that exports of colored goods 
were better than for over a month. 

The majority of the wholesale buyers 
who have recently been in this city have 
left, and various merchants have now 
had an opportunity to sit back and view 
the results. They find them nothing 
startling. A fair amount of orders were 
placed and various lines were sampled, 
but there seemed no inclination for 
buyers to deviate from their hand-to- 
mouth tactics. They were extremely 
willing to buy goods needed to cover 
immediate requirements, but little was 
done in the line of long or future com- 
mitments. 

Yardage totals for January will soon 
make their appearance and these are 
expected to show an improvement over 
December. Although the month, as a 
day-to-day proposition, was usually con- 
sidered poor, the main complaint was 
poor prices, rather than lack of volume. 

Everyone deplores the price decline 
that has been going on without any 
logical reason. Most will readily admit 
that it has been caused by poor judg- 
ment of sellers rather than by condi- 
tions. The whole proposition is a mixed 
up one and in almost any commission 
house there may be found mills which 
are unwilling to sell at the market, while 
there will be others who want business 
and are willing to meet buyers’ prices. 
After a quiet December and a January 
that did not produce immediate results, 





Cotton Goods Quotations 


Feb. 6, Jan, 30, Feb. 8, 
1928 
Spot cotton, N. Y.... 19.95e 19.95¢ 18.15¢ 
Print Cloths 
27 -in., 64x60, 7.60 54c 53c 57e-64¢ 
38}-in., 64x60, 5.35 7c he i Sis 
39 -in., 68x72, 4.75 84- 84c Bic 84e 
39 -in., 72x76, 4. 25 kc §- 9c Sic 
59 -in., 80x80, 4.00 103-103c  104-10$c 104c 
Brown Sheetings 
36 -in., 56x60, 4.00 8§-83c 8c 9}-9te 
36 -in., 48x48, 3.00 10ic 10%c ee 
37 -in., 48x48,4.00  84-84c 8ic 73-7} ¢c 
Pajama Checks 
56}-in., 72x80, 4.70 84c 84-8}c — 
6}-in., 64x60, 5.75 7c 7ic tec 
Miscellaneous 
rills, 37-in., 3yd.. Il -Ilte 11 -Ilhe 114c 
enims, 2.20s..... 174c 17kc 18c 
lickings, 8o08..... 214-23c 214-23c 223-24c 
standard prints... Ike 9c 8ic 
“astern staple ging- 
hams, 27-in..... Il4c Il4c 10}c 


mills became worried about the prospect 
of piling up stocks and forced buying 
on an indifferent market. 

a 


Print Cloths: During the week 64x60s 
slid to 73c., but have now recovered to 
7ic. It was pointed out however that 
what holds good for one hour of the 
day, may not be good for the next. It 
is entirely possible for a surge of selling 
or buying to develop that will carry 
things up or down in very short order. 
All goods that were offered at 73c., were 
sold without any difficulty and many 
centers which sold up a good portion of 
production then withdrew or raised the 
price. There are still some buyers who 
are waiting to get this number at 74c. 

xk ok Ox 

Sheetings: This market has 
changed to any extent. Prices 
sloppy, and at a level below cost. 


not 
are 
They 


abe 


should prove attractive to buyers, but 
no such effect is apparent at present. 
. ae 


Broadcloths: Many centers report a 
scarcity of 90x60’s for spot delivery. 
Late deliveries were quoted at 104-10§c. 
Prices on other constructions were about 
the same. 

e-2 -* 

Colored Goods: Favorable comment 
was heard regarding the advertising 
campaign started by The Cotton-Textile 
Institute. It is considered that this 
comes at an opportune time. Sales of 
prints and wash goods materials con- 
tinue at a good pace although there has 
been a slight let down. This is natural 
in view of the amount of goods sold over 
the past two months. The general trade 
looks for an active season which will be 
helped along by this co-operative ad- 
vertising. Sales of other colored fabrics 
have shown a marked improvement both 
for export and domestic use. The situa- 
tion is general over the entire range 
and not confined to any particular type 
of material. A good flannel business 
was done at the new prices. Denims 
continue to be sold ahead and the out- 
look for ginghams is more encouraging 
than it has been for a year. 


Open Fall Overcoatings 





Prices Generally Close to 
Quotations of Year Ago 


VERCOATINGS held the spot- 
light last week. New lines and 


prices appeared during the week of 
Jan. 30 according to schedule. Offer- 
ings in general are very inclusive. 

The American Woolen Co. presents 
one of the most comprehensive lines 
ever offered. The line submitted by this 
company represents the overcoating pro- 
duction of 25 mills, covering a range 
calculated to fit into the requirements 
of any and every wardrobe. 


Wide Variety of Styles 


The wide range of offerings is con- 
sidered to be a result of the optimism 
of the trade regarding the possibilities 
of this class of fabric for the coming 
year. Following two or three seasons 
of rather poor business it is felt that 
the overcoating division now has a good 
opportunity for a reasonably successful 
season. At least it is due for it, and 
manufacturers are not going to miss out 
on any business due to incompleteness 
of lines. Every possible whim or fancy 
has been entered into. 

In general prices are unchanged, al- 
though some lines are advanced 7}c. a 
yard and there are others showing re- 
ductions. Some of the largest national 
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' 
operators have already placed sample 
orders and moderate commitments but as 
yet no real buying has commenced. This 
is in line with developments last year 
when early operations were hesitant. 

Even the most far-seeing buyers have 
no real method of judging whether or 
not purchases, if made now, would be 
the mode six months hence. As the 
buying of overcoatings is getting closer 
and closer to the time of consumption, 
any effort on the part of sellers to book 
early orders, usually entails a price con- 
cession. With this in mind, the opinion 
has been expressed that all things being 
equal, prices on many lines will be 
higher in the summer than at present. 

Deering, Milliken & Co. opened the 
lines of the Mayo Woolen Co. at prices 
ranging from $2.25-$2.874 for fabrics 
running in weight from 32 to 34 ounce. 
Terms net 30, June 30 dating. 

The price range of the Assawaga Co. 
coatings sold by Geiger & Spring Co. is 
from $2.574-$2.80 for fabrics weighing 
from 30-32 oz. Terms net 60 days. 


American’s Coatings 


The American Woolen Co. opened its 
fall lines on Jan. 31 at prices very much 
in line with those last quoted. Prices 
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Yhe Dig boss 





OU’LL not find him 
or her in your 
plant. You'll find the 
big boss from Bangor 
to San Diego— 
passing judgment 
on knit goods. 
Better use Tor- 
rington Full 


Fashioned 


Needles. 


The red box with 
the green label. 


ESTABLISHED 1866 


fhe cJorr ington (ompany 


Packed 1000 to 
the box. Each 
box contains 10 
packets of 100 
needleswrapped 
in anti-rust 


paper. 


orrington, Conn., USA. 


BRANCHES: 

Cc. B. BARKER & CO., LTD. 
140-144 W. 22ND STREET 
NEW YORK 
FACTORIES AT: 
TORRINGTON, CONN. 
UPPER BEDFORD, CANADA 


THE TORRINGTON COMPANY 
CHERRY AND JUNIPER STS, 
PHILADELPHIA 
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LOS FABRICANTES UNIDOS 
964 CALLE BELGRANO 
BUENOS AIRES 


COVENTRY, ENGLAND 
AACHEN, GERMANY 
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Brinton machines are versa- 
tile—they knit a variety of 
fabrics in a dazzling array 
of colors and designs. 





Le! us send you full information 
of our line. 


H. BRINTON COMPANY 


3700 Kensington Avenue 
Philadelphia 


FOREIGN AGENTS 
Great Britain and the Continent: 
Wildt & Co., Ltd., Leicester, Eng 
Australia: J. H. Butter & Co., Sydney, 
Melbourne. 


jouth America: M. Buchsbaum, Calle Alsina 
1814. Buenos Aires, Argentine Republic. 
China and Japan: Elbrook, Inc. 


50 Peking 
Road, Shanghai, China. 
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of overcoating fabrics grouped by mills 
are as follows: 


Department No. 1 
Washington Mill 
Piece Dyes from $2.18 to $3.08 
Mixtures from $2.23 to $3.22 


Department No. 3 


Mill Low High 
ones beeen en ieee skew oe ek $1.85 $1.95 
MOMENT 628 ornot cc aaneehieeaene es 1.60 3.20 
ENS a ee ey aan 6.70 
Ra a ive 5s oa css ob ee OA Wee 1.60 a.ae 
AneetieG (OMREIDORD . oo oc ince sae ccvess 1.80 2.70 
PA aaa eat aks 6uce wore oe toe 2.00 3.25 
Vie 0705 cob v Kec ahs tcte se es 2.00 a 
= ee eee eae 1.90 2.45 
Se os os xc 05s ds oR Ce 1.90 2.10 
MS occ ce eee sc RSs bon eae 2.45 2:59 
Ware eileen bs oka eaeana 2.70 3.85 
DN eee cess ke ackarh ese 1.68 2.09 
Pi pn cdo ee oe haatweeetes 1.50 1.60 
RR hea oho a ee ig. asin x! wr 3.20 3.35 
I nia a > a sal cige a hk ara oe 2.60 5.00 
RN ears Sas) ecko xe BO EN aa ORM 2.65 2.42 
WN 5c Fnuteies Wain Oh eos h eso 2.70 5.35 
Oakland....... 2.05 2.50 
PEE he adic kgs Galea arte Sw we 2.15 2.95 
I 5 oh oe oe ign c: Sin wip a awe: ec 1.60 2.35 
WRONONE 65 25)s 566M we ccchnwe own 1.55 2.85 

Department No. 7 
Pt Bhs inaltstn o eR RTO Ake $2.98 $3.25 
Cts ON ioisiaad ance eh awe e's 332 4.75 
RN eNotes big as 3 ore Z32 4.22 
a. tela co ek ae.s oo ke <a 4.75 
PP er eee 4.10 5. 46 


A few of the repeats of staples are 
as follows: 2030 P.D., $1,95—last sea- 
son $1.93 ; 4130 P.D., $2.51—unchanged ; 
W 1564, $3.40—last season $3.27. 

Some of the repeats of fancies are 
quoted as follows: G.G. 1317, $1.70- 
$1.90—last season $1.68-$1.93; 1540, 
$5—last season $5.18-$5.33. 


Bids on Melton Cloth Opened 
By Army Quartermaster 


PHILADELPHIA.—Bids to supply them 
with 167,000 yds., olive drab melton 
cloth, 16 ozs., 56” to 58” wide to con- 
form with specifications dated March 
17, 1928, were opened by the Depot 
Quartermaster, U. S. Army, 21st & Ore- 
gon Ave., Feb. 4, the following being 
received: J. P. Stevens & Co., New 
York, bidding on 30,000 yds., $2.64}; 
American Woolen Co., $2.774; Colum- 
bia Woolen Mills, Columbia City, Ind., 
$2.494; Warrenton Woolen Mills, Tor- 
rington, Conn., 10,000 yds., at $3.19 and 
10,000 yds., at $3.29; Parker Wilder & 
Co., New York, $2.76, the latter bid 
being on 35,000 yds., only; Clinton 
(Mich.) Woolen Mfg. Co., 60,000 yds., 
at $2.48; 60,000 yds., at $2.54; or 120,- 
000 yds., at $2.51 or 167,000 yds., at 
$2.52; Kent Mfg. Co., Clifton Heights, 
Pa., 25,000 yds., at $2.80; 50,000 yds., at 
$2.90; 50,000 yds, at $2.95 and 42,000 
yds., at $3.05. 


P. C. Derby Elected Chairman 
of Broad Silk Division 


Organization of a design registration 
bureau, the standardization of grading of 
finished piece goods, the adoption of 
uniform contract forms for both raw and 
finished goods, the establishment of 
limits for weighting piece goods, and the 
standardization of cost systems for silk 
manufacturers are among the accom- 


plishments of the Broad Silk Manufac- 
turers’ Division of the Silk Association 
of America, Inc., which Paul C. Debry, 
chairman of the division, characterized 
at the annual meeting of the division as 
of “lasting benefit to the industry as a 
whole.” 

Following Mr. Debry’s report, officers 
were elected for the coming year as 
follows: Paul C. Debry, Duplan Silk 
Corp., chairman; B. Edmund David, 
B. Edmund David, Inc., first vice-chair- 
man; Irving Lewin, Lang & Lewin, Inc., 
second vice-chairman; Paul Hyde Bon- 
ner, Stehli Silks Corp.; Horace B. 
Cheney, Cheney Bros.; G. H. Conze, 


Karly Call 





Susquehanna Silk Mills; 
Post, Post & Sheldon Corp. 

“The year 1928 has been one of ac- 
complishment,” Mr. Debry said, “The 
design registration bureau established in 
August for the prevention of duplication 
of print designs, has functioned most 
efficiently and effectively. Numerous 
cases could be cited of savings brought 
about by the dissemination of informa- 
tion that a certain design was being 
printed by a company other than the 
applicant. 

“The most recent activity of members 
of the division is the establishment of 
limits for weighting of piece goods. 
Twelve meetings have been held to dis- 
cuss this subject and a definite schedule 
has been adopted.” 


for Velvets 


George A. 


Active Pre-Season Buying Reported— 


Spring Prints 


UCH early booking of orders for 

transparent velvets was reported 
by leading broadsilk houses during the 
week. Representatives of these firms 
were reluctant to give details, but it was 
learned that the buying is being done on 
a surprisingly large scale for this time 
of the year. One important broadsilk 
producer said his firm was virtually 
“sold out” on the principle transparent 
velvet lines for the entire year. 

The current velvet demand is coming 
mostly from the larger cutters-up—such 
firms as schedule their output far in ad- 
vance. The most popular colors are the 
pastel shades, with a lesser demand for 
deep blues and browns; a good quantity 
of the velvet purchased will go into 
evening gown production, it was stated. 

High-pressure demand for prints 
continued all week, with frequent re- 
peats on popular numbers. All the 
spring lines are moving swiftly, factors 
said; darker grounds are favored, es- 
pecially those with small designs. The 
call is about equally divided between 
geometrics, modernistic and floral fab- 
rics. Jobbers are showing particular 
interest in the more minute flowered 
patterns. 

Deliveries on spring fabrics are 
slow and hesitant, producers admitted, 
the flood of orders during recent weeks 
having cleared out most of the surplus 
stocks. Mills are unable to keep up 
with demand, and leeway is being asked 
on all orders for the more popular num- 
bers. Some firms were insisting on 
three weeks’ latitude for delivery. 

Jobbers show a gradually increasing 
interest in summer chiffons, and a fair 
number of additional orders were booked 
during the week, mostly for delivery 
four to six weeks hence. It is still too 
early to gauge buyer tendencies regard- 
ing the summer fabrics. At present, 
black and white prints are selling fairly 
well, while some of the newer polka 


dot numbers also have attracted at- 
terition. 


Production of summer goods, es- 
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Still Selling 


pecially chiffons, is on the increase, 
mills report. Producers are secretive 
regarding their production of sheer vel- 
vets, but it is understood that a number 
have raised their output. 


x * x 
Crepes: Spring prints still good. 
Plains somewhat quiet. 

* * x 
Chiffons and Georgettes: Spring 
colors favored in chiffons. Summer 


goods still hesitant. 


Georgettes steady. 
* * * 


Silk Situation at a Glance: Propuc- 
TION: Mills still at capacity on spring 
prints. Slight increase in output of 
summer chiffons and sheer velvets. 

Stocks: Very low on spring prints. 
Rising on summer chiffons and sheer 
velvets. Spring deliveries backward. 

SENTIMENT: Spring turnover gen- 
erally satisfactory, and good summer 
business looked for. 


New Depot Quartermaster 


at Philadelphia Appointed 


PHILADELPH1IA.—Col. Clyfford Game 
has succeeded Col. Winthrop S. Wood 
as depot quartermaster of the local 
depot of the U. S. Army at 21st and 
Oregon Ave., Col. Wood having been 
promoted to assistant to the Quarter- 
master General at Washington. Col. 
Game was formerly in command of the 
Second Corp Area at Governors Island, 
N. Y. Approximately 1,000 officers 
and employees of the depot attended a 
banquet given in honor of Col. Wood 
Feb. 2, 1929, at the newly completed 
athletic field of the depot and took 
part in exercises when it was named in 
honor of Col. Wood. Main address was 
made by Col. W. A. McCain, contract- 
ing officer of the depot. Col. Wood 
came to the local depot in 1924 and 
during the war he was chief quarter- 
master of the A.E.F. at Marseilles, 
France. He will take up his new duties 
at Washington Feb. 1, 1929. 
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K-A Electrical 
WARP STOP 


for Looms 


A Warp Stop for every pur- 
pose: with Drop Wires for 
every condition: long — 
short — narrow — wide: 
open—closed. 









6 gr. for soft silk to 200 gr. 
for heavy, ply cotton. 


| LOOM PICKERS and 
| LOOM HARNESSES 


The Warp Stop commended 
by leading mills for effect- 
iveness, endurance and long 
sustained reliability. 


Rhode Island Warp Stop 
Equipment Company 


| Pawtucket, R. I. See cAlso Atlanta, Ga. 
’ CONSOLIDATED TEXTILE 
P. O. Box 811 OU ATALOG a P. O. Box 2063 


_K-A Electrical Warp Stop 
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WHERE STRENGTH IS NEEDED 
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BABBITT 


LOOM CRANKSHAFTS 





Manufactured to maintain a reputation 







PRICED TO SELL 







_increds€a// i 








A long list of satisfied users 






rofit’ f ation in a mill. 
a E Write for tex- 
our best proof of merit Jin p eet 
‘Te - one of our Fs booklet, or ask 
} f trial in- 

BABBITT BROTHERS Sieldengineers ? i!) W vition, 







consult with you 


Noedor-F ~ ROOT nserver Lp 
HARTFORD, CONN. Jiilife 


Established 1891 


FAIRHAVEN, MASS. 
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Dumaine Pictures Drab Outlook 


Liquidation of Amoskeag Not Indicated—U. S. 
W orsted Stockholders Have Protective Committee 


Boston, Feb. 5. 

HAT Frederick C. Dumaine, treas- 

urer of the Amoskeag Mfg. Co., 
and those closely associated with him in 
control of that big textile property, are 
not yet satisfied that there is no hope 
for the future of the company and are 
not considering early liquidation, was 
indicated by Mr. Dumaine in an address 
to members of the city government of 
Manchester at a banquet in that city 
last evening. Mr. Dumaine’s address 
was in part as follows: 


“When the northern cotton industry was 
at its peak there were probably from 18 
to 20 million spindles in place in New York 
and the New England States. Something 
like four or five million have ceased to 
exist, and the number remaining are aver- 
aging to run only from 50 to 60% full 
time. 

“In other words, within this territory 
there is probably only about 40 to 50% 
as much cotton being spun as at the 
maximum. 

“In 1928 we produced 100 million cotton 
yards and gross sales for all departments 
showed $28,000,000. In 1912 production 
was 223 million yards and the gross sales 
in 1920 were $56,000,000. 

“In order to pay the city $700,000 for 
taxes, interest upon money required to op- 
erate, and $337,000 for new machinery, we 
were obliged to dip into the net quick 
capital $960,000, an experience we will not 
he allowed many times to repeat. 

“What has brought about these results? 
Three things—excessive production, change 
of style and the willingness of managers 
to sell for less than cost. This condition 
of affairs has been going now for five 


years, and has extended all over the 
country, and even in England. 
Local Situation Serious 
“Here is the local situation. Running 


as we are today we pay weekly in wages 
$190,000, about $14,000 for taxes, high in- 
terest on the quick capital needed to run 
the business (and it takes all the quick 
capital represented by the bonds to do 
that), the rest of the income goes for coal, 
cotton and wool supplies, cost of selling, 
etc. What do the owners of the mills and 
water power, you and I, get? Nothing. The 
only comfort I get from the 1928 result is 
the government hasn’t yet put a tax on 
losses. 

“Ts an industry that can’t earn enough to 
pay the interest on the money required to 
run the business a fair return upon the cost 
of the plant, subscribe its share toward the 
community expense, pay a decent fair 
living wage to its employes, worth having 
in a community? IT doubt it. 


Have Not Given Up Hope 


“Liquidation, the last thing those of us 
with a personal regard for this city and 


the property want, means the most terrible 
sacrifice of money values imaginable. 

“The assessed value of the mills and 
machinery is $12,000,000, a fraction of the 
sum it would cost to build them today, and 
yet in liquidation I have grave doubts if 
they would bring much of anything. 

“Some of the owners of this property 
are getting alarmed, and urging us to dis- 
continue before all the money has been 
lost. 

“That’s an easy suggestion, but those 
of us who have been directly charged with 
the care of the property, and are interested 
in the community, think we should con- 
tinue until we are driven to agree there is 
no hope. 

“Let me assure you there’s work enough 
for us at market prices, but market prices 
are usually below our costs; many staple 
lines, the things we are best fitted to make, 
can be made in other sections and sold at 
our costs with a handsome profit. 

“Personally, I’m ready to do all possible, 
institute every economy, shoulder every 
responsibility and stand every criticism, 
to carry on. We want to go on doing busi- 
ness here in Manchester. We can’t go on 
much longer doing it at a loss. If any of 
you know a remedy, let us have it before 
it’s too late.” 


U. S. Worsted Protective 
Committee 


Moved by steps that have been taken 
by the Old Colony Trust Co., Boston, 
Mass., to foreclose the mortgage of 
$365,000 on the Saxony plant in 
Newton, Mass., of the United States 
Worsted Corp., and by the practical 
cessation of activities at the North 
Chelmsford and Lawrence plants, stock- 
holders of the corporation have formed 
a protective committee consisting of 
Francis J. Graham, 120 Boylston St., 
Boston, Mass., Edward F. Snow and A. 
W. Hamblen, and this committee is 
actively canvassing stockholders for 
proxies to be voted at the annual meet- 
ing to be held March 2 at the company’s 
office in Boston. The letter soliciting 
proxies states that the committee is 
assured of enough stock for control, be- 
lieves that it “can at least get you some 
show for the good money you put into 
the corporation,” will “make a fight to 
prevent certain interests from wrecking 
the company,” and will move at the 
annual meeting to change the capitaliza- 
tion of the company by reducing the 
par of the stock. It refers to the fact 
that the corporation has lost upwards 
of six million dollars since its organiza- 
tion in 1923, and that “it is generally 
agreed that it will be caused to go out 
of business if the present management 
gets your proxies; you will be asked 
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to agree to have equity entirely wiped 
out.” 


Financial Status of Corporation 


Accompanying the letter to U. S. 
Worsted Corp. stockholders asking for 
proxies is the following analysis of its 
present status as prepared by the stock- 
holders’ protective committee: 


The financial report of your company 
for the year ending Dec. 31, 1928, and a 
report by your directors for said period 
will be soon forthcoming to you. As in 
past years their report will show a loss; 
with the conditions that now exists in the 
worsted and yarn business, it should take 
a turn for the better, and a more profitable 
year should be looked for. 

The balance sheet dated as of Dec. 31, 
1927, which you received a year ago showed 
a deficit on operating and realization of 
merchandise, etc., including depreciation of 
merchandise brought forward to year end- 
ing Dec. 31, 1927, of $5,193,024.84 since 
the company was reorganized in 1923. 

Your directors asked you to sign proxies 
to wind up the company’s affairs, and effect- 
ing its liquidation and dissolution. As the 
required number of votes were not obtained 
at the last annual meeting, these plans could 
not be carried out. It was voted to sell 
Uswoco Mill in Lawrence, also Iroquois 
property in Saugus. We understand that 
the Iroquois property has been sold, but 
the Uswoco Mill has not, because a fair 
price could not be obtained for it. A fair 
price was set at $200,000 but no bids could 
be had near this figure. 

Your balance sheet Dec. 31, 1927, for 
fixed assets, real estate, plant, machinery, 
etc., less mortgage not assumed by the 
United States Worsted Corp. on Saxony 
Mills, in Newton of $365,000 showed net 
after allowing for depreciation and reserve 
all these years $3,787,603.06. The amount 
was made up as follows: 


Silesia Mills, Chelmsford 

Saxony Mills, Newton 

Uswoco Mill, Lawrence 

Dye & Finishing Plant, 
Lawrence 


$1,146,001.62 
394,148.92 
851,857.86 


627,077.55 


Musheaqued Mill, Lowell 307,109.45 
Iroquois Mills, Saugus. 461,407.66 
$3,787 ,603.06 


The bank that holds the mortgage on the 
Saxony Mills is about to foreclose, and it 
looks doubtful that even the amount of the 
mortgage will be realized. If nothing is 
realized for your company then $394,148.92 
will come out of the above named amount. 
With the sale of the Iroquois property the 
past year this amount is again reduced by 
$461,407.66. As $200,000.00 cannot be 
realized on the Uswoco Mill this would 
mean about $651,857.86 or more to reduce 
the amount. Taking out these three 
amounts as stated it would reduce the fixed 
assets by $1,507,414.44 and leave a balance 
of $2,280,178.62 for the remainder of the 
property. Even this figure is much too 
high for the property and if forced to 
liquidate, it is doubtful if it would liquidate 
for $1,000,000. 

We understand that the coming report 
will show cash on hand, merchandise, in- 
ventory, accounts receivable, and other 
assets will amount to about $600,000. 
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Unwinds, sews 
measures, rewinds 


—in a nutshell that’s 
what the Dinsmore 
No. 4 Opening and 
Winding Machine 
does. This convenient 
widely used machine 
unwinds the cloth 
from the loom, sews 
and rewinds the cloth 
into rolls of any size 
you desire. It is cap- 
able of handling 800 
to 1,000 pieces a day. 
Fitted with a measur- 
ing attachment which accurately measures the length 
of the roll and also can be equipped with an inspect- 
ing board for rapid inspecting if required. The No. 4 
Machine makes an ideal hard roll for shears, brush- 
ing machines, for shipments to the bleachery, etc., 
keeping the cloth clean and free from wrinkles. This 
machine can be equipped with either Dinsmore or 
genuine Singer type sewing head, and can also be 
direct connected motor driven if desired. Full par- 
ticulars in our catalog showing the complete Dinsmore 


line. Send for it! 
2 ee FG. Pe 
SALEM, MASS. 
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Knuckle 


Joint 


BALING PRESS 


60 to 500 Tons Pressure. 

Motor Drive, Silent Chain, Center 
of Screw. 

Button Control—with Reversing 
Switch and with limit stops up 
and down. 













Self contained. Set anywhere you 
can run a wire. 


Our Catalogue sent on request will tell you 
more about them. 


Dunning & Boschert Press Co., Inc. 
388 W. Water St. SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


Wide-Awake 


Manufacturers 


realize the wisdom of bringing their stock to 
the card room in a better state of preparation. 
Hand feeding is becoming a thing of the past 
in the picker room as in the card room. The 
BRAMWELL PICKER FEED is a revela- 
tion, built to handle all kinds of stock with 
evenness and without injury to the staple. 
Write us today. 


GEO. S. HARWOOD & SON aeoitifé'fem 


53 State St., Boston, Mass. 
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J. H. Lane & Co. 


Cord and Tire Fabrics 
Enamelling Duck and Wide Drill 
Sheeting and Osnaburg 


SPECIAL CONSTRUCTIONS 


250 W. 57th St. 
NEW YORK 


323 S. Franklin St. 
CHICAGO 
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L. &. eemnaadls & & co 


Finance Accounts 
of Manufacturers and 
Merchants 


Discount and Guarantee Sales 


Executive and General Offices: 


271 Madison Ave., 
NEW YORK 


Established over 85 Years 





ALESTER G. FURMAN CO. 


Established 1888 
GREENVILLE, S. C. 


SOUTHERN TEXTILE STOCKS 


(Send for cur latest list of quotations) 
We have had extensive experience in locating sites for new textile 
developments, and offer you our services in this line. 





* P. STEVENS & coO., an 


Commission Merchants 


57 Worth Street 261 Fifth Avenue 
NEW YORK 





TALBOT MILLS 
NORTH BILLERICA, MASS. 
FREDERIC S. CLARK, President 
Suitings Uniform Cloths 
Broadcloths Suedes 


Selling Agents: PARKER, WILDER & CO. 
NEW YORK—BOSTON 


Trade Mark Reg. 
U. 8. Pat. Office 





A.M. LAW & COMPANY 
SPARTANBURG, S. C. 
SOUTHERN COTTON 
MILL SHARES 


Bought and Sold Outright or on Commission 
Correspondence Selicited 
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with no outstanding indebtedness, except 
the interest due on the debentures, which 
was waived the past years. These deben- 
tures are due in 1938. 

After waiting all these years, we believe 
that a turn in the wrosted and yarn busi- 
ness is near at hand and this is no time to 
liquidate and dissolve the company. A 
1umber of stockholders have taken it upon 
themselves to form a Stockholders Protec- 
tive Committee to represent stockholders 
at the company annual meeting to be held 
March 2, 1929, at the company’s office, 211 
Congress St., at 10 o’clock a.m. The com- 
mittee will present a plan at the meeting 
to reduce the capital, both as to deben- 
tures and stock. 


Bates Earnings Decreased 


Bates Mfg. Co., cotton goods, Lewis- 
ton, Me., reports net profits for the year 
ended December 31 last, of $187,577, o1 
$6.95 a share, as compared with a net 
for the 1927 fiscal year of $317,167, or 
$11.75 a share. For the last six months 
of the year there were indicated profits 
after depreciation of $55,636, or $2.06 
a share on the 27,000 shares outstand- 
ing. Working capital showed a de- 
crease of a little over $200,000 at the 
end of the year, although the profit and 
loss balance was off only $28,000. 


Edwards Profits Shrink 


The Edwards Mfg. Co., cotton goods, 
Augusta, Me., showed indicated earn- 
ings by balance sheet comparison for 
the year ended Dec. 29 last, of $86,996, 
or $7.90 a share on the 11,000 shares 
outstanding, as compared with $137,830, 
or $12.53 a share for the 1927 fiscal 
year. For both years these indicated 
profits were taken after depreciation. 
The indicated net for the first half of 
1928 was $22,836, as compared with 
$47,522 for the same period of 1927, 
while for last six months of 1928 the 
net profits were $64,160, as compared 
with $90,358 for the last six months of 
1927. The company’s surplus account 
at the close of the last fiscal year was 
$1,392,290, or an increase of $87,000. 


Mohawk Carpet Profits 


The Mohawk Carpet Mills, Inc.. 
Amsterdam, N. Y., reports for the year 
ended Dec. 31 net profits, after depreci- 
ation, Federal taxes and interest, of 
$1,863,205, equivalent to $3.10 a share 
on the 600,000 shares of no par stock 
outstanding ; this compares with $2,619,- 
819 or $4.36 a share, for the 1927 fiscal 
year. At the close of the 1928 year the 
ratio of current assets to current liabili- 
ties was 15 to 1, giving the company 
a working capital of $10,874,244. The 
income account for the 1928 fiscal year 
was as follows: 


Met GS cds fastens uaes $18,507,316 
Exp., depr. & fed. tax...... 16,647,128 
Net earnings ........... $1,860,188 
Other income ..........0.- 31,944 
Total income ..........- $1,892,132 
IMR sic Contras 4s Vaden bok 28,927 
Net income ........s.cs0se $1,863,205 


George McNeir, chairman of the 
board of directors, reports in part that 
“heavy demand for Mohawk rugs and 
carpetings still continues and we face 
1929 with every confidence that the vol- 
ume of business will break all records 
and the net earnings show a large in- 
crease. The volume of orders placed in 
November and December amounted to 
more than $6,000,000 and on Jan. 23 we 
had unfilled orders on our books 
amounting to about $2,700,000. These 
figures constitute a record. In order to 
produce the volume of goods demanded, 
the mills are operating at full capacity, 
and a number of departments are operat- 
ing day and night. The new mill the 
company has been constructing will be 
in operation on March 1.” 


Ipswich Mills Preferred 


Advance in the preferred stock of 
Ipswich Mills, hosiery manufacturers, 
Gloucester, Mass., from a previous low 
of $8 a share to a current bid price of 
$45, is based upon expectations that if 
the Gloucester plant and business were 
sold, in accordance with recommenda- 
tions of the directors, the preferred 
would have a liquidating value of around 
$60 a share, and that it might exceed 
this amount if the Ipswich (Mass.) 
buildings and real estate were sold and 
if some reserves that have been set up 
against accounts receivable were not to 


be required. Preferred stockholders 
who favor complete liquidation of the 
company’s business are filing their 


proxies with the Old Colony Trust Co. 


Harmony Mills Profit 


The Harmony Mills, cotton goods, 
Cohoes, N. Y., for the fiscal year ended 
Dec. 29 last, showed a net profit after 
depreciation of $109,069, which com- 
pares with a net for the 1927 fiscal year 
of $207,528 and a net loss for the 1926 
fiscal year of $106,817. The last 
previous year that the company did not 
show a loss was 1923 when there was a 
profit of $387,101. As of Dec. 29, the 
company showed current assets of 
$2,753,263 and current liabilities of 
$364,360, or a net working capital of 
$2,388,903. 


Boston Stock Auctions 


The following sales of textile shares 
were made at Wednesday’s auctions: 


Shrs. Mill Par Price Change 
Me NOND oc oe 5 os.cn wm 100 373-3 —3§ 
50 Nashua, com.......... 100 403 +2} 
G5 WARN. 2. 6. ccs 100 144 —I? 
35 Naumkeag............ 100 131 +1 

i) Ne, t o'e-« ,0.0'% 100 1133 +2} 
176 Continental........... 100 1214 +14 
S212 Beockeds............-. 100) =55 sare 
Waterloo Textile 7% 
a iat a wins pis 100 86 a 
25 West Wars o ko << s0 ee 100 135} --5i 
25 aa Cordage..... 100 80 —) 
100 So. Mills pfd..... 100 4le. —9e. 
36 Newmarket........... 100 68} —2} 
53 Asbestos Textile 8% 
MN WeSkes <Mew eee 100 44 Pos 
PRN os ek cs cues 100 444 +53 
i ee a ae 100 53} 
34 -—~ Woven Hose, iy 
Nee Stn sin oe Bs 100 3=— 91k +1 
30 New 1 Bedford Cordage, 
Ws oiews ckzrees 100 7 —5 
3,944 Total 
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N. Bedford Loses Ground 


NEw Beprorp, Mass.—The New 
Bedford mill share market lost further 
ground during the week, and a number 
of the issues are now selling at the 
lowest levels they have known in sev- 
eral years. Stocks that have been main- 
taining *regular dividends throughout 
the periods of depression and _ strike 
shutdown have shared in the general 
weakness. 

Rumors had been current that the 
Quissett and Soule managements might 
curtail their dividend rates for the first 
quarter of this year, but both came 
through with the regular $2, which is 
the minimum rate maintained by this 
corporation since 1915. Despite this 
fact, stock in this corporation recently 
sold as low as 74, the present selling 
price representing better than 10% on 
the investment. 

Soule, offered at 110, is now available 
at the lowest figure at which it has sold 
in several years, the bid price for the 
stock being listed at 100. 

Wamsutta sold below 40 this week, 
Taber changing hands at 45, a new low 
record, and Nashawena at 40. Acushnet 
was traded at 43, Dartmouth common 
at 81, and Gosnold preferred at 12. 
Bristol sold at 68, slightly lower than a 
week ago. 


Minor Fluctuations in 
Southern Stocks 


Gastonia, N. C.—Feb. 2. The week 
closing today brought about only minor 
fluctuations in the average price of 25 
most active southern cotton mill stocks 
as released by R. S. Dickson & Co. At 
the close of last week the list showed an 
average of 100.84 as compared with 
100.68 for the week ending today, rep- 
resenting a loss of 16c. per share. 

The present average of 100.84 against 
111.84 for the same period last year 
shows a decline of $11.00 per share in 
the general average bid price of 25 of 
the most active southern cotton mill 
stocks for the year. 


New England Textile Stocks 


(Quotations at ‘‘ Public Sale’’ are based upon last sales 
at Boston Public auction and Boston Stock Exchange. 
Bid and Asked prices are latest quotations of leading 
Boston dealers.) 


Sale Bid Asked 

po) ae 64 60 64 
Be TOE MB ccsicecrnewe 54 eared dis 
I 5 di dbisReiee eee 2 aa ee 
Androscoggin............. 594 60 70 
po eee 37 37 40 
ME ritc scr dedics oct 150} 148 151 
Berkshire Cot..........<0¢ 108 120 125 
Bigelow-Htfd., com........ 101 wsdl ia 
ME cobdtradvinavents 135 137 ee! 
MLAs Jhb irene adore 70 82 ies 
ee 102 101 103 
3. ee 118 114 118 
oe re 52 5 7 
Hamilton Woolen......... 50} 50 
SE ir a oh a ace aaces 22 17 
a errr 28 45 
Ipswich, com............. 55e. acon 1 
SI ccccdcrs cakwewn HA 67 69 
Ts acescoienees 184 184 186 
Merrimack, com........... 1704 170 176 
er 40} 40 42 
TE acc cacwssnes 87 86 89 
pee OS ee 131 131 135 
We NE saci nSs cedar 4ic. bas ac ata 
CE Bs seve niteceres 39 42 45 
fae BAe wc sak gee a aaanate 32 wats ini 

Ris cadle wec'sTaen ac’ Sie 111 113 
Perch Cordage........ 80 80 84 
WC cce te aet aceon 14 12 15 
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PAULSON, LINKROUM & CO. 


INC! 


| | COTTON YARNS 


of every description for 


a 


—S 


Weaving and Knitting 


SS 


~~, 


We specialize in Cotton Yarns for Export 


> 


52 Leonard St., New York 


PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
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SS 


Johnston Mills Company 


“Direct to Consumer” 


Stability—Security 


Service 


ee 


... ON your cotton yarn contracts placed 
through this organization with established 
mills whose identity become an important part 
of every transaction. 


Mercerized single and ply yarns of 


ae 


ELMORE COMPANY and 
SPINNERS PROCESSING CO. 


>> a 


a 


recognized as possessing every desired charac- 
teristic for superior plaiting, splicing, knitting 
and finishing excellence. 


ee 


Combed and Carded yarns in a complete range 
of numbers and every form of put-up for the 
knitting and weaving trades. 


SALES OFFICES 
NEW YORK: 93 Worth St. PHILADELPHIA: Public Ledger Bldg. 
CHATTANOOGA: 805 James Bldg. CHARLOTTE: Johnston Bldg. 
CHICAGO: 688 Adams Franklin Bldg. READING, PA.: 207 Berk Co. Trust Bldg. 
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the externals 


You don’t judge a man by the 
“cut of his jib.” It is the same 
way with cotton yarns, you’ve 
got to dig under the surface to 
get the real measure of a yarn’s 
worth. 


What’s its record over the 
years? How is it serviced? 
These are vital considerations, 
and Cannon yarns will answer 
each question the way you want 
if answered. 


THE CANNON MILLS 


PHILADELPHIA 


New York Providence 


Reading, Pa. Chicago Utica, N. Y. 


Chattanooga Kannapolis, N. C. 


Hamilton, Ont., Canada 


CANNON 





me 








COTTON YARNS 
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Unique Combed Situation 





Prices Advanced Because 


Selling Policy 


PHILADELPHIA. 

HERE has been a gradual but 

persistent strengthening in combed 
peeler yarns during recent weeks and 
the full effects of this movement have 
only become noticeable the last week. 
Buyers of combed yarns, and this in- 
cludes mercerizers as well as weavers, 
have found to their dismay that it is 
impossible for them to buy at the prices 
in force two weeks ago, the market being 
steady at figures that are three or more 
cents above the level at that time. This 
advance has not been made by one, but 
all leading combed spinners in the South 
have adjusted their prices and it is be- 
lieved they are now on a more profitable 
basis from the spinners’ standpoint than 


Revised 


has been apparent for a number of 
months. 

Indications this development was ap- 
proaching have been seen in the market 
and the general advance in prices, while 
based upon strength in long staple 
cotton, is really more fundamental. 
Combed spinners saw their margins 
grow smaller and smaller during the 
last two years until a point was reached 
late last year where they were able 
to sell a large volume of yarn but were 
unable to sell at prices that would let 
them break even, let alone make a profit. 

A number of the leading combed spin- 
ners of the country have taken inventory 
of their position in this regard and they 
have come to the conclusion it is unwise 





for them to go on that way, that it 
would, within a comparatively short 
time, result in their liquidation. There- 
fore they have been studying what to 
do under these conditions and it is be- 
lieved the advance in combed prices re- 
cently has been at least in part due to 
their new merchandising methods. 


Advance Justified 


The advance in combed is in reality 
based upon sound principles. One of 
the most important of these is the size 
of stocks that are now held by spinners, 
a majority of combed spinners in the 
South stating stocks now held in their 
warehouses are smaller than they have 
been for the last five years, it being 
estimated by several that they merely 
represent two weeks run by the mills. 
Another reason combed prices have been 
advancing is that spinners have been 
curtailing production to fit current de- 
mand and when specifications have been 
delayed by manufacturers, spinners have 
closed down their machinery rather than 








Cotton Yarn Quotations 








Carded—(Average Quality) SINGLES 
Double Carded Weav’g and Knitt’g Yarn 2c. to 4c. Higher I2s..........-.. $0.41 -$0.413 308........2.2-5 $0.49 -$0.50 
pt oe alegre se 2 Mc Ae 42 | reer 52-53 
Tsciaccconces ae aan tc sees -- 
SINGLE SKEINS OR TUBES—(WARP TWIST) DRG ack skeet .433- 44 Ra adcwaacns (63 - .67 
WOT 56605. Mera -$0.32 Be dh tac $0.36 -$0.363 248............. -463- .47 iv cwaaaees 73 - .77 
Me te ee. ke - 323 24s. 6 ae WO sao ea irere 9ck4 -48- .49 WOieicescscncdas 85 - .90 
= settee eee ees a = risen eee e eens _— _ MERCERIZED CONES—(COMBED, UNGASSED) 
ee ee 6- 30 ee ~ '47 ~ Fabian acme ee 6 —- eer 7“ « . 
Peele Mere ena oe ‘ BMNg cece eo eeee é = ° MPUesosnr ease ‘ - 
m Pe abs wana .66 — .67 Le ee 1.75 — 1.80 
TWO-PLY SKEINS AND TUBES "one a- Yin... ccc. oe 
a Ere ae ga ne -$0.323 MME 6 Foe oe ohare $0.39 -$0.394 Bones caaves ae io Singles 
ES | - .33 MBAR otc. sesece™ 9408 308-2... 22 a= 00 30s.... — .78 60s....- 1.00 
ee os - 1334 368-2 a ga * SSeeReeee .83 - . 86 40s.... = .83 70s....- 1.15 
ean hee - WiBicccccces AP A OB e eee see, 95 - .98 50s.....- .90 80s....~ 1.45 
_ Pela eaten” “bie oh * .35 Ses high break. ...... : ae Peeler— (Super Quality) 
eA ea . 36 . 364 MEE eae er a ca 6 « a 
on eileen si '383- .39 oon... :... 60 - 61 SINGLE CONES 
Carded Combed 
SINGLE WARPS > Bis die ala accails “echterelaow ute at ie sodare $0. = -$0. - == we 
TO EPP me —$0. 33 SE ase oe Sods ac I MEO R EES A LAKERS Meine ees : > 4s : s 
MR tehencagd sageiaad - -— a 9013059) Wee. oe a a- © 
Ang conceit ct « SS ete eas: = 4 cc -39 - .40 -48- .50 
- Spitutie oor ela o a = 40s extra quality a = Pio See ween ae eRe eS as F ll “ Py — = 3 
Be ok at es a . — . 364 eeereceeoeesreeeeseseseses ° al . ° -_ 
MR aca as aa tai wie eae eae .42- .43 .52- .54 
O-PLY WARPS a tS is ei acta aie arti a > = o: “a - .56 
TWO- ner titan tu har «tasty aval a awa ; a ‘ - .60 
ie uaeecs $0.33 -$0.33 a $0.39 -$0.39 408.22... eee eee eee eee -50- .52 60 - .62 
Msi wwineits 34 - 134 Br xaetiees TE. MER reise iactecotinanes wares Te eeees -66- .68 
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200-2002 TSG SP BOR IID GD Me Beeeeeeee. $0.49 $0.51 40e-2......2.... 58- 60 
8s-3 and 4-ply skeins and tubes; tinged, 30¢; white, 314-32c; waste, 29¢. 2s. ie am : 35 ee eee 
Oe ate ela a - .56 Ne Bisse ka cos .85=- .90 
HOSIERY CONES (FRAME SPUN) FONE 509 5 eine -56—- .58 on A ae .95 = 1.00 
| Diisirts ss waniwtae $0.31 -—$0.313 MET cite se is ical $0. 344-$0.35 COMBED REVERSE TWIST THREAD YARNS—SKEINS, 
A cutesetcns 31- .3Nk 24s. 36 - .364 TUBES OR CONES, 2, 3 AND 4-PLY 
RES wii sont atiee -3l4- =. 32 Panwa Ocekes ) ee, Peeler — —Sakelarides— 
AR skcbs seaaies -32 = .323 30s tying in..... -373- .38 A Best 
| Bibccst<aaede .323- 33 30s regular...... .39 = 393 24 my 7" Somnii aon 
: NS d's o:bSe vice $0.55-$0.57 $0.61-$0.63 $0.84 $0.89 
j Pc ness > arcane .33 - .334 30s extra quality 41 - 1414 
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' I 5 fe toe 2 $0.47 -$0. 48 $0.59 -$0.60 Quotations are average prices of the counts and qualities indicated at the 
MP i cnnaeken a= .39 .64- .66 close of business, Feb. 6. They do not cover lower or higher qualities unless 
SOE sane wna 53 - .54 .74=- .77 specifically noted. For New York Spot Cotton prices, see page 81. For 
' OS ee 55- .56 .87 - .90 staple cotton prices, see page 83. 
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COTTON YARNS — Continued 





accumulate stocks on which they were 
already losing money. 

One of the largest combed groups in 
the South found their customers were 
relusing to give specifications a month 
ago and instead of continuing day and 
might runs at their various plants, head- 
quarters issued an order that all mills 
were to be closed for a certain period. 
As a result when this concern again re- 
ceived specifications their warehouses 
were not filled to capacity with yarns 
that should be in manufacturers’ hands. 
Prevention of accumulation of excess 
stocks has been one of the most en- 
couraging features of the entire situation 
and one which gave leaders in the move- 
ment to improve spinners’ position en- 
couragement as to the future. 


Long Staples Strong 


lhe third and what is to many the 
prime reason for the advance in combed 
prices has been the strength displayed 
by long staple cottons, and this naturally 
has had a decided bearing upon the yarn 
situation but according to many this is 
not the most important factor at the 
present time. The future trend of the 
combed market will be eagerly watched 
by the trade to see whether spinners 
are able to sell in volume at the new and 
higher price range or whether lack of 
orders will make spinners return to their 
old and unsatisfactory method of doing 
business, that of selling products at a 
loss in order to keep their machinery and 
plants in operation. A majority, and this 
includes many of their customers as well, 
ieel they have definitely turned the 
corner and in the future will merchan- 
(ise yarns on a more efficient and at the 

ine time more profitable basis to 
themselves. 

Although combed yarns have advanced 
three or more cents a pound and it is 
impossible to secure delivery of small or 
medium-sized quantities during the next 
iew weeks from spinners, there has been 
no change in prices of mercerized quali- 
ties. Well-informed factors in the trade 
believe this will come as a natural matter 
of course within a short time if the 
present upturn in combed yarns holds. 
Mercerizers are busy on orders that 
were taken just previous to the last ad- 
vance late last year, most of them having 
‘ufficient business in hand to run them 
‘ull time for the next few months. 
\fosiery manufacturers bought heavily 
at that time and are taking yarn in on 
‘hese contracts at a fairly active rate. 


Carded Yarns Easy 


The carded section of the market 
resents an unfavorable appearance at 
‘he present time, manufacturers not be- 
‘17 interested in important-sized amounts 
and spinners are cutting prices to secure 
‘he limited amount of business passing. 
‘here has been price-cutting by dealers 
this week willing to forego a part of 
‘heir commissions but the entire market 
structure has not been lowered, weak- 
ness being confined to a number of 


counts and qualities, one large house 
stating, for example, that 30s-2 warps 
have been weak with them while the 
same count put up on tubes has been 
an active and firm count. 

Knitting yarns have been relatively 
weaker than weaving and spinners of 
both have smaller margins upon which 
to operate than during the last few 
weeks of last year when they had 
widened them to a better basis than at 
any time within the last year or more. 
There has been a slight narrowing of 
spinning margins during the present 
month and January. It remains to be 
seen whether spinners will be able to 
bring them back to this wider basis 
when trading again becomes active or 
whether they will have to be content 
with a smaller margin for some months 
to come. Carded knitting yarns, for 
example, are on an unprofitable basis for 
spinners, selling at 3lc. basis 10s in 
many sales, not leaving much more than 
10c. for the spinner at the current level 
for the raw material. 


Carded Yarns Weaken 


Hosiery Yarns Are Weakest and 
Combed the Finest 


Boston.—The local market remains 
relatively firmer on medium and coarse 
count carded yarns than other markets, 
but it is generally admitted that the re- 
ports of low-priced selling that have 
been current for the last two or three 
weeks have finally resulted in a definitely 
lower rate of vaiues with knitting yarns 
showing greater weakness than weaving 
yarns. 

Whereas the minimum price basis on 
weaving yarns at the opening of 
January was 374 to 38c. for 20s-2 carded 
warps the minimum basis is now 364 to 
37c. for an average quality yarn; for 
medium counts it is a basis of about 
4lc. for 30s-2 warps as compared with 
43c. at the opening of January. The 
minimum price for an average quality 
hosiery yarn is a basis of 304 to 3lc. for 
10s frame-spun cones, as compared with 
324 to 33c. early in January. The fact 
that pressure to sell hosiery yarns is 
greater than on weaving yarns is prob- 
ably due to the fact that the former are 
not sold as far ahead as the latter type 
of varn, 

As was the case during the last two 
or three weeks of January the bulk of 
the selling pressure has been coming 
from direct-selling spinners rather than 
from those selling through commission 
houses, and until now the number of 
weak sellers has been comparatively 
small. With selling pressure increas- 
ing and with raw cotton prices trending 
in the buyer’s favor, the majority of 
yarn users have been encouraged to con- 
tinue a waiting policy, although many 
of them have been forced into the mar- 
ket to supply near needs and probably 
would have placed larger contracts ere 
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this if prices had become stabilized or 
had displayed an upward trend. 
Although the combed yarn division 
of the market is not nearly as well sold 
ahead as are carded weaving yarns, 
prices are being held much more firmly, 
and relatively as much business has been 


booked since the recent advance of 
3 to 4c. a pound as on carded yarns 
with prices trending in the opposite 
direction. 

Stocks of combed yarns are probably 
in a cleaner position than they have 
been for a long period, and this plus the 
recent upward trend of basis on staple 
cottons and the fact that old selling 
prices were close to cost of production 
basis, have helped to stimulate combed 
yarn spinners to hold more or less con- 
certedly for advances. Their experience 
ought to be an object lesson for carded 
yarn spinners, particularly those produc- 
ing weaving yarns, because that division 
of the market is quite as clear of stocks 
as is the combed yarn division, while 
unfilled orders are much larger. 





Prices Unchanged in 
Chattanooga Market 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN.—A better de- 
mand for thrown silk was the chief de- 
velopment reported by yarn men here 
during the week ending on Feb. 2. 
Aside from the brisker buying of silk 
there was little or no change in the other 
lines. All prices remained unchanged 
during the week and the lack of inter- 
est in cotton yarns was again in evi- 
dence. 

Thrown silk in the double extra is be- 
ing quoted here at $5.80 a pound. The 
range on carded cones runs from 10s at 
32 to 33c. to 20s at 344 to 354c. 

In mercerized two-ply yarns prices 
continue firm with 60s-2 at 83c. and 
20s-2 at 6lc. For 80s-2 the price is 
$1.07. Combed singles are quoted at 
42 to 43c. for 18s to 73 to 75c. for 70s. 


Forms Rayon-Cotton Agency 


SPARTANBURG, S. C.—An agency for 
the handling of rayon and cotton yarns 
has been formed by George Brocken- 
brough, recently connected with the 
Yarns Corp. of America as southern 
sales manager. 

Mr. Brockenbrough plans to sell di- 
rectly from the manufacturer to weavers 
and knitters natural and converted rayon 
and cotton yarns. He also is to handle 
commission dyeing for mills spinning 
their own yarns. He will use Spartan- 
burg as his headquarters and plans to 
cover South Carolina and western North 
Carolina. 


Schell, Longstreth & Co. Now 
Paola Selling Agents 


Paola Cotton Mills, Inc., Statesville, 
N. C., have appointed Schell, Long- 
streth & Co., Philadelphia, as sole selling 
agents for their cotton yarns. Main 
offices of Schell, Longstreth & Co. are 
located at 230 Chestnut St., from which 
they cover all sections of the country. 
The firm was established in 1892. 
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Salisbury, N. C. 


Combed Peeler Yarns 
24’s to 40’s 


Boston, Mass. 
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Providence, R. I. 
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Henderson- Harriet 


Cotton Mills 


HENDERSON, N. C. 


DEPENDABLE 


New Card Room Equipment 
of the latest type 


6s to 20s single slow carded— 
Cones and Skeins 
8s to 16s plied— 
Cones, Skeins, Tubes and Warps 
22s to 30s single— 
Cones and Skeins 


Direct Representation 


SELLING OFFICES 
Henderson, N. C. Troy, N. Y. 
9905 North 59 
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COTTON PRODUCTS COMPANY 


FIDELITY-PHILADELPHIA TRUST BLDG., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


SELLING AGENTS FOR 


Rowan Cotton Mills Co. Southern Mercerizing Co. A. M. Smyre Mfg. Co. 
Tryon, S. C. 


Single Mercerized Yarns 


Franklin Rayon Corp. 
Mt. Holly, N. C. 


Dyed and Converted Rayon 
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Gastonia, N. C. 


Combed Peeler Yarns 
50’s to 80’s 





Greenville, S. C. 


Chattanooga, Tenn. 
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Day in, day out, year 
c > 2. 4s 
after year, Dixie’s manu- Vip 






facturing methods have made 
Dixie good. 


Always the same strength in every 






Yarns consistently 


yard of it—the same uniformity 
and lustre. 





Dixie Yarns dye well—knit and weave smoothly 
and evenly. They have won “repeat” patronage 
from Textile Manufacturers by sheer quality— 











yet they are reasonably priced. 


Specify them in your next 
order. 





Natural, Dyed, Gassed and 
Bleached. Whether Cones, 
Tubes, Cops or Skeins— 
quality is spun into Dixie 
Yarns. 


By a a CERIZING CO. 


CHATTANOOGA TENNESSEE 
Strength -Uniforminvag ayia: 
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Slight Yarn Increase 





Small Quantities and Sharp 
Trading General Practice 


New York—There has been some in- 
crease in business in the local cotton 
yarn market, although individual orders 
continue to be for small quantities. It 
was reported that 20s-2, 24s-2, and 
coarse counts in warp twist weaving 
yarns were fairly active. 

Dealers with branch offices in Chicago 
state that they have noted more interest 
in knitting yarns among middle western 
knitters. Orders are still being placed 
on a hand-to-mouth scale, and buyers 
are covering only for immediate wants. 
Asking prices are unchanged from last 
quotations, but sharp trading is in vogue. 
Prices at which orders are being placed 
run into 4 and 4c., and often the quan- 
tities are no more than 15,000 to 20,000 
lb. This is an unusual condition factors 
stated, and one not in general market 
practice for some years. Even on these 
small orders buyers will shop around for 
this small price differential, and 4c. will 
be sufficient to make or lose a sale. 

The soggy cotton market is one of the 
prime causes for disinterested buying. 
Committments are being held down as 
low as possible in the hope and expecta- 


tion of a further decline in the raw 
staple. Some factors state that it is a 
20-50 proposition; either buyers or 


sellers may win. It is entirely possible 
for the situation to take an upturn so 
rapidly that many consumers will miss 
the market. 

There is no apparent weakness in the 
market structure and price weakness has 
heen caused by lack of buying rather 
than by overproduction or heavy stocks. 
It is stated that spot yarns are still 
scarce and spinners maintain a sold-up 
position. 

Combed yarn spinners report more 
activity in the last ten days than for 
any period since the first of the year. 
Prices are steady and firm with a dis- 
tinctly better feeling in the air. Whether 
all spinners have experienced as much 
business as a few is problematical, but 
it is thought that the long overdue buy- 
ing has now started. Weaving and 
knitting yarns, 50s and 60s combed, 


were reported to be selling in good 
quantities, 





Textile Survey Legislation 
Delayed 


Practical difficulties to the form of the 
egislation which Mrs. Rogers intended 
to introduce into Congress, providing 
r a survey of domestic consumption 

textiles by classes of goods and a 
study of the potentialities of foreign 
markets, have delayed her plans. The 


itter still is under negotiation with 
ciicials of the Bureau of Foreign and 
omestic Commerce and a modified bill 
ich would have some chance of pas- 
se at this session is possible. 


Irregular Waste Market 





Soiled Cards, Stuffing Wastes and 
Threads Improve 





Boston.—The cotton waste market 
was quite irregular in demand last week, 
a fair movement in some materials gen- 
erally of the lower-priced stocks being 
offset by semi-stagnation in high priced 
spinning stocks. Most wastes of spin- 
nable grade can be sold at a price but 
the bids are usually too low to satisfy 
dealers. In comber from foreign cotton 
good brown Egyptian is in fair demand 
and bringing a better price than Sak. 
comber which is in fairly large ac- 
cumulation and only limitéd demand. 
Referring to the possibility of a duty 
on Egyptian cotton a well-known trader 
said that if this were to occur it would 
have no effect whatsoever in advancing 
the price of either Egyptian or Sak. 
comber for the fundamental reason that 
Egyptian and Sak. comber always sold 
on the basis of American cotton. 

As one of the minor features of the 
market it may be noted that high-grade 
soiled cards are very firm in price and 
quite difficult to obtain in quantity. The 
output according to one handler has 
decreased approximately 10% during 
the last two or three years owing, he 
thought, to the fact that fewer mills were 
sorting their cardroom material. If this 
is so then it would seem as though the 
cardroom sweeps might be of generally 
better quality than previously. At any 
rate the demand for soiled cards is there 
and for choice material a prominent 
dealer quotes 14-15c. 

The machine thread section of the 
market is making a determined attempt 
to maintain a better selling level and 
is succeeding in spots. Consumers are 
paying higher prices than at the close 
of 1928 but unfortunately some of those 
who placed contracts with mills for their 
output paid fairly stiff values according 
to a rumor on the street. There is little 
of a definite nature to be learned regard- 
ing actual prices paid by this, that or 
the other dealer, such details being 
closely guarded in so competitive a mar- 
ket. Current selling level to consumers 
is 104c. to 1lc. for white and 84c. to 9c. 
for colored. Bedding stocks are fairly 
stable around 64c. for picker, 8-9c. for 
fly, with choice fly near 10c. 

Imports into New York for Novem- 
ber were large, amounting to 1,951,000 
lb. The largest amount came from Bel- 
gium of 496,000 lb. at 4c. Philadelphia 
imports for the month were 454,000 Ib., 
the largest amount of 380,000 lb. came 
from Japan at 6c. per lb. Boston im- 
ports were 936,000 Ib., the largest 
amount of 632,000 lb. from England. 


Current Quotations 


ee CE eer Cee 17 —18c 
Peeler strips........ a See . 16 —17e. 
Sak. comber..... ‘ : : 153—16c. 
Choice Willowed fly. be Sans ee 9 — Ye 
Choice Willowed picker.............. 64— 7c. 
OM ORIG... ss coves ; 18 —19c 
Linters (mill run)... .. ... 63— Tic 
SN GENE). coc ese cccccnccee UN —Ede 
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Bill for Sale of Cotton 
by Net Weight 


Washington, D. C.—After agreeing: 
to issue a favorable report on the bill 
providing for the establishment of a 
net weight basis for selling cotton 
and for a standard bale covering, the 
House Committee on Agriculture 
amended the measure by restricting the 
weight of bagging and ties to 15 Ib. 
a bale. The measure as reported out, 
also provides a definite appropriation 
of an amount not to exceed $30,000 a 
year for the administration of the act. 

The clause providing penalties for 
violations of the act was changed so’ 
as to include any person who mis- 
represents the weight of bale coverings 
by misbranding. 


Expect Large Attendance at 
Phi Psi Convention 


The twenty-sixth annual convention 
of the Phi Psi national textile fraternity 
will be staged in Charlotte, N. C., April 
18-20, and more than 200 textile men 
from every section of the country are 
expected to attend. The last conven- 
tion, which was held in Philadelphia, 
attracted over 150 members of the 
fraternity. 

The alumni chapter in Charlotte and 
the chapters at North Carolina State 
College, Clemson College, and Georgia 
Tech, together with the alumni group 
at Greenville, S. C., will act as hosts 
to the convention. Arthur L. Thomp- 
son, of Charlotte, is national president 
of the fraternity, and will act as chair- 
man of the program committee. 

Prominent textile authorities from 
various sections of the country will ap- 
pear on the program. 


Army Quartermaster Places 
Dress Uniform Cloth Contracts 


PHILADELPHIA.—Contracts to supply 
the Depot Quartermaster with cloth to 
be used in making dress uniforms for 
the army have been awarded. Bulk of 
business was placed with the Char- 
lottesville Woolen Mills, with Botany 
Worsted Mills and Warrenton Woolen 
Mills receiving smaller quantities. 

Contracts placed with the Charlottes- 
ville Woolen Mills were as follows: 500 
yds., 16 oz., dark blue broadcloth for 
officer’s dress uniform at $4.90 a yd.; 
500 yds., dark blue crepe at $4.90 per 
yd. ; 500 yds., dark blue doeskin, 22 ozs., 
at $5.55 a yd.; 500 yds., sky blue doeskin 
at $5.20 per yd.; 10,000 yds., dark blue 
cloth to be used in making enlisted men’s 
uniforms at $3.40 per yd.; 18,750 yds., 
sky blue kersey cloth at $3.40 per yd. 

Contracts to furnish them with 500 
yds., dark blue elastique at $6.60 per yd., 
and 500 yds., dark blue serge, 16 ozs., 
at $4.40, 500 yds., sky blue elastique, 26 
ozs., at $6.35 were placed with the 
Botany Worsted Mills. Warrenton 
Woolen Mills received award of con- 
tract for 21,000 yds., 17 to 18 ozs., dark 
blue cloth, to be used for enlisted men’s 
uniforms. 
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Is production in your weave 
room or knitting room punc- 
tuated by frequent stoppages? 
Have you ever stopped to 
analyze what these interrup- 
tions are costing you—in de- 
lays—in product impairment? 


When Quissett Yarns are used 
machine stops are negligible. 
We see to that from the time 
of raw stock selection upward. 
Quissett Yarns are strong, uni- 
form, even running. It pays 
to specify these yarns. Lower 
production costs—a more ac- 
ceptable knit or woven prod- 
uct—these are inevitable. 


Carded and Combed Cotton Yarns in all 
Numbers and Descriptions. 

Ply Yarns our Specialty. 

Egyptians, Sea Island, Peelers, Sakelarides, 
Pimas, and Peruvians. 


Quissett Mill 


New Bedford, Mass. 


Wm. M. Butler, Pres. 
Edward H. Cook, Treas. 


Thomas F. Glennon, Agent 
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SINGLE) @NTROL 
SINGLE REsPonsIBILiry 


T IS because every step 

from selection of cot- 
ton to the final process- 
ing in the making of 
Standard Mercerized 
Yarn is controlled in our 
own plants, that Stand- 
ard Yarn is always of 
uniformly dependable 
quality. Perhaps this ex- 
plains the long and contin- 
uous growth in demand 
for Standard Yarn. 


STANDARD - COOSA -THATCHER CO. 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Sales Offices : Lafayette Bldg., Philadelphia 
456 Fourth Ave., New York 
Greensboro Bank & Trust Bldg. Adams Franklin Bldg. 
Greensboro, N. C. 222 West Adams St. 


Chicago, III. 


Canadian Representative: 
Wm. B. Stewart & Sons, Ltd. Toronto-Montreal 


Standare 


MERCERIZED YARN 

















More 


rT* HE cotton market has remained quiet 
during the week with prices sag- 
cing under further liquidation. Traders 

o had carried long contracts over the 

liday season and through January in 

‘hope of a between-season advance on 

ightening of the spot situation, appear 

have become discouraged. This has 

n reflected by scattered selling which 

s influenced a comparatively narrow 

irket. 

\lay contracts which sold up to 20.43 
on the mid-January advance, declined to 

58 or about 85 points from the recent 

h level, but trade demand increased 

iw 193c. for the spring months while 
lications of a firmer technical position 
ere seen in rather a better demand 

mm shorts. The support of this sort 

used moderate rallies, which, however, 

‘re barely maintained. 

lt is doubtful whether the action of 

market during this week has re- 
flected any real change in market condi- 
ms or in the uncertainties which are 
expected to eventually determine the 
course of prices. If there is a large 
trade short interest for spring shipment, 
a considerable amount of cotton still to 
hought to cover end-season require- 
ments for consumption, and a good deal 
price fixing still to be done, very 
ttle has been accomplished in that direc- 
on since the beginning of February. 
Such a potential buying interest may 
exist even though latent. Perhaps for the 
present it is merely waiting for a better 
line on the new crop start. If so, it will 
have to be reckoned with later, and if it 
hould become operative coincidentally 
with unfavorable features in the new 
crop start, it would naturally intensify 
lvances. 

Qn the other hand should early re- 
ports as to acreage and the crop start 
rove favorable, its presence in the mar- 

should prove a sustaining factor at 

price or another. At the moment, 
vever, some of the people who were 
king 22c. cotton a month ago, are 

v predicting 18c., and it remains to 

seen whether these bearish views will 

any more fully realized than bullish 
nions have been up to the present 
inent. As a matter of fact either ex- 
ine may possibly be realized within 
next three months depending upon 
ither and early new crop prepara- 


ns 





\leanwhile a lull has developed in 
‘pot demand since the filling of January 
Commitments, which may be regarded 
(uite the ordinary thing to occur. No 

ing pressure has been in evidence, 





Trade 
Around and Below 19 %c. 


COTTON 











Cotton Fairly Steady 





Buying 


however, and the market on the whole 
seems to be pretty well balanced around 
the 193c. mark for May contracts. Liqui- 
dation of March deliveries in the New 
York market has made further progress 
during the week, much of it having taken 
the form of switches from near to late 
months. 

Some cotton continues to arrive here 
from the South, presumably for delivery, 
and the local certificated stock of about 
71,500 bales may be further increased 
before the end of next month. March 
has been selling about 7 to 9 points 
under May, and it remains to be seen 
whether the position can be fully liqui- 
dated at that comparatively narrow dif- 
ference. New crop positions are be- 
coming a little more active as the plant- 
ing season approaches, but as yet there 
does not appear to be any real convic- 
tion as to the coming acreage, and the 
trading in new crops has been in smaller 
volume so far than is usually the case 
as we approach the middle of February. 

The mid-month statistics, referring to 





the Standard Cloth Statistics and the 
report of the Census Bureau on domestic 
Cotton Statistical Data 
(Fluctuations of Futures) 

Closed For Week Closed Net 

Jan.3!1 High Low Feb. 6 Change 
February.... 19.64 19.70 19.45 19.59 —.05 
March...... 19.77. 19.90 19.51 19.72 —.05 
April........ 19.78 19.85 19.62 19.75 —.03 
OR gc ec oss 19.79 19.92 19.58 19.79 ona 
GE. cass 19.62 19.69 19.50 19.58 —.04 
SO. 6553 . 19.45 19.55 19.24 19.46 +.01 
August...... 19.40 19.48 19.30 19.41 +.01 
September... 19.34 19.43 19.25 19.37) +.03 
October..... 19.29 19.38 19.09 19.33 +.04 
November... 19.32 19.41 19.23 19.36 +.04 
December... 19.22 19.30 19.02 19.27 +.05 
pO ee | 

Spot Fluctuations for Week 
(Middling) 
New New Liver- 
York Orleans pool 

Friday, Feb. | 20.05c. 18. 88c. 
Saturday, Feb. 2 , 20.05ce. 18.95e. 
Monday, Feb. 4.. 19.85e. 18.75e. 
Tuesday, Feb. 5... . 19.85e. 18.75e. . 
Wednesday, Feb. 6 19.95e. 18.88¢. 10. 28d. 
Thursday, Feb. 7... 19.95ce. 18.93e. 10,.33d. 


Spot Fluctuations and Stocks 


— Stocks———— 

Prices This Last 

Feb. 6 Week Year 

Gal... . ; ose «6B 555,141 450,462 
N. O. ; ckaaee Foe 332,582 520,197 
iS ss salah os . 18.50 36,845 12,474 
es ase . 18.87 45,979 39,231 
Nor 18.94 99,214 80,887 
Drees. k tales 19.95 77,261 193,294 
ere 18.95 888,842 853,738 
Aug 18.94 76,361 83,116 
Se 18.20 272,133 237,884 
SS eines 18.00 26,877 2,511 
ay 18.20 22,419 23,119 
Dal... ae” Gee ee ere 
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consumption and exports for the month 
of January and the first six months of 
the season, may possibly provide the 
trade with some fresh incentive. The 
effect of old crop statistics on specula- 
tive sentiment is neutralized by a belief 
that the trend of values will be deter- 
mined by new crop prospects, however, 
and it looks very much as if the estab- 
lishment of either higher or lower trad- 
ing levels in the meantime would de- 
pend almost entirely upon the leadership 
of the trade itself as it may be reflected 
in the goods and spot markets. 

The following table shows Wednes- 
day’s closing quotations in the leading 


spot markets of the country with the 
usual comparisons: 

Market Jan. 29 Feb. 6 Change Lst Yr. Sil> 
Galveston... 19.25 19.20 5 17.60 5.614 
New Orleans. 18.87 18.88 +] 17.65 8,209 
Mobile 18.60 18.50 10 17.50 438 
Savannah 19.03 18.87 -6 17.75 946 
Norfolk. .. 19.00 18.94 6 17.88 3,258 
New York... 20.05 19.95 10 18.15 7,825 
Augusta . 19.00 18.94 6 17.63 782 
Memphis 18.30 18.20 10 17.15 26,028 
St. Louis.... 18.00 18.00 17.50 
Houston..... 19.05 18.85 20 17.45 10,110 
Dallas . 18.45 18.40 — 5 17.00 17,727 


The following differences on and off 
middling are given as compiled from 
the report received by the New York 
Cotton Exchange. The cotton grades 
marked ** are not deliverable on con- 
tract: 

WHITE GRADES 


Mem- Mont- Au- Aver- 
Dallas phis gomery gusta age 
i eee -90¢ .90t .70¢ § .63 79 
OS a ae OF .6hy) ClLSStCiCSES Sof 
ec sccces -35¢ .40f .40F .38 40 
iiss 6 Gos <a ee cae ee . 26 
ea Des ta io doe oS CTS 
Wea aha a 1.00* 1.25% 1.50% 1.50% 1.63% 
S. G. OF*.... 2.00% 2.00% 2.00% 2.25% 2.449 
Cees edict ne 3.00% 2.75% 2.75% 3.00% 3.29% 
YELLOW TINGED 
Ch, de ws nies -50* .60*% .50% .25% 449 
i ee 2 ee > > ee 
ag ee 1.75%. 5.25% 9.25¢ 1.50% 1.99% 
S. L. M.**.... 2.50% 1.75% 1.75% 1.88% 2.149 
L. M.**...... 3.25% 2.75% 2.50% 2.88¢ 2.89¢ 
YELLOW STAINED 
GB: sc 3's 1.50% 1.25% 1.00% 1.25% 1.309 
S. M.** . 2.25% 2.00% 1.60% 1.75% 2.01% 
ME ten cuaes 3.00% 2.50% 2.25% 2.50% 2.659 
BLUE STAINED 
Mi GS. civ LI CO V5 1a 
| ee 2.23% 2.00% 2.25% 2.56° 2.270 
Mt iiccnens 3.00% 2.50% 3.00% 3.50% 2,979 
*Off middiing. tOn middling. 





Little Change in South 


Cotton Market Restrained by 
Difference in Price Ideas 


Memphis, Tenn., Feb. 4.—The cotton 
market here, during the week, was little 
different from that of the previous week, 
except that trading was slightly less 
active. Differences in price ideas and 
scarcity of some wanted descriptions are 
principal restraining factors. First 
hands are asking about the same prices 
that were current before the decline in 
contract values, equivalent to an ad- 
vance in basis which shippers feel un- 
able to meet. 
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/'GROVES MILLS, Inc. 


SUPER QUALITY 


COTTON YARNS 


COMBED PEELER, 24s to 
80s, single and plies 
CONES, TUBES, SKEINS | 
AND WARPS. 
Samples and quotations promptiy 

furnished. 
SALES OFFICE: 
225 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 
MILLS AT GASTONIA, N. —— 











ROCKFISH MILLS 


INCORPORATED 
DIRECT SELLING SPINNERS 
COTTON YARNS OF QUALITY 


10’s to 40’s Single and Ply 
Warps, Skeins, Tubes, Cones 


Selling Offices 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. NEW YORK 
1035 Drexel Bldg. 51 Madison Ave. 
Lombard 5932 Ashland, 4342 


PROVIDENCE, R.1., 55 Exchange Place Gaspee 2218 





S. L. DIGGLE CHARLOTTE, 
MANAGER ACME SALES co. N. CAROLINA | 

















SINGLE or PLY 


Natural—Gassed-—Dyed—Bleached 


MERCERIZED YARNS 


All Counts and Descriptions for the Knitting, Weaving 
and Converting Trade. 


JAMES E. MITCHELL 
COMPANY 


Cotton and Rayon 
YARNS 


Philadelphia Boston 
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J.B. JAMIESON COMPANY 


Z 
< 
) x=; 


38 Chauncy St. BOST ON, MASS 


T. J. PORTER & SONS 
FINE YARNS 


119 So. 4th St., Philadelphia 
| NEW YORK LOS ANGELES 








INDUSTRIAL YARN CORPORATION 
Weaving~ COTTON YARNS - Knitting 
88 LEONARD STREET,NEW YORK. 


SWIFT SPINNING MILLS 


Columbus, Georgia 
Cotton Yarns of Quality 


From Mill direct to Consumer 
WM. A. P. MacKNIGHT 


Sole Representative 
1518 Walnut St. Philadelphia, Pa. 


TILLINGHAST-STILES CoO. 
COTTON YARNS 


Providence, R. I. 


Room 922, Utilities Bldg., 
327 So. LaSalle St., Chicago 


113 Worth St., 
New York 





MONUMENT MILLS, Housatonic, Mass. | 


HIGH GRADE COTTON YARNS, White, 
Colors, Bleached On Beams, Jack Spools, Cones, 
Skeins and Chain Warps 

FAST-BLACKS ead COLORS ** “see = 


a Specialty 
WE SELL DIRECT 




















JOHNF.STREET&CO. | 
COTTON YARNS 
| 201 Industrial Trust Bldg., Providence, R. I. 


CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK 











EWING- THOMAS CONVERTING Co. 

Specialists in Mercerized Yarns 

CHESTER, PA. 

Warp Mercerizing for the Trade | 

Gassed—Natural—Bleached—Colors 
DOUBLE MERCERIZED SPECIAL PROCESS 
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COTTON — Continued 





Most of the cotton that has come out 
recently was to meet tax payments or 
was offered by tired holders, who could 
see little prospects for improvement be- 
fore funds will be needed for the new 
crop. Fear of a large acreage—some 
ideas running as high as 50,000,000 
acres—probably influenced some selling. 
lhere is nothing yet, however, on which 
acreage ideas can be definitely based. 
While a fair amount of preparation has 
been accomplished in the Atlantics and 
Texas, very little has been done else- 
where. Acreage wil depend largely 
upon weather conditions at planting 
time; labor, assuming average weather, 
and the seed supply are equal to a rec- 
ord acreage, farmers are in better con- 
dition financially than they were a year 
ago and prices are encouraging; Caro- 
lina and Georgia farmers may be an ex- 
ception to the general statement that 
farmers are in better condition than they 
were last year, but a record acreage is 
possible even in the event of a moderate 
reduction in the Atlantics. 

Buyers are showing no disposition to 
compete for cotton; it is generally 
understood, and here and there admitted, 
that a considerable short interest exists, 
but shippers appear to be in comfortable 
position as to immediate and nearby 
commitments and are disposed to cover 
leisurely the more distant ones, running 
through June. 

Basis on #8 in. to lv in. middling 
and better cottons has improved a shade 
to about 25 points, but basis on 1} in. 
and better staples remains about un- 
changed from the previous week. Mid- 
dling 1$ in. is currently quoted at 100 
on the March contract, middling 1¥% in. 
at 200 on and 14 in. at 500 on. Quota- 
tions on full 1¥ in. and longer staples 
are more or less nominal owing to 
scarcity of offerings. 





Market Statistics 
Basis Middling 


Saturday Saturday 
Feb. 2 Jan. 26 
10 Markets average.......... 18.75 18.76 
NEOUMIIER aa dina va sabe 18.30 18.35 


Premium Staples 
First Sales from Factors Tables at Memphis 


Grade Strict Middling......... Prices Steady 
NO 8 cs cacan naneyer ct testes 21.35@21.65c. 
CMM oes nuiie broad dse tee nee kithty 22. 5023. 10c. 
SEED: cece acietnnc eae deta 25. 75@26. 25c. 

Current Sales 
For Prev. Week 
Week Week Before 
Memphis‘total............ 22,969 25,570 33,249 
F.o.b. included in total..... 19,405 18,566 25,925 
10 MORMNDS cin ashe wise ce 72,569 78,598 125,660 


Memphis Receipts, Shipments, Etc. 
For Last Year 


Week Year’ Before 
Not receipts........... 19,401 9,264 9,839 
Gross receipts.......... 54,448 36,252 54,949 
otal since Aug. I, net.. 676,390 523,940 616,529 
Shingeives. 5 passes. 60,267 43,650 75,35 
otal since Aug. 1...... 1,108,448 949,556 1,390,943 
ko ea 282,576 442,873 293,355 
Decrease for week... ... 5,819 7,398 20,408 
Unsold stok in hands of 
Memphis factors... .. 104,000 97,000 128,500 
Increase for week....... 750 750 *6,000 


*Decrease. 


Staples Off Again 





Basis Firmest on High Grades and 
Longest Staples 


Boston, Feb. 5.—The weakness of 
the futures market has been fully 
reflected in prices of the shorter extra 
staples and other premium cottons, but 
on the longest and highest grades of 
extra staples, or full li inch in mid- 
ling and higher grades, the tendency has 
been for basis to advance with every 
decline in futures. On the latter cot- 
tons in fact, the basis asked is now the 
highest for the season. Even for com- 
mercial li in. Delta cotton of strict 
middling grade it is reported that as 
high as 500 points on March has been 
turned down in some quarters. There 
has been a fair inquiry for the shorter 
extra staples from both southern and 
New England spinners, particularly in 
middling and lower grades, but com- 
paratively little business has _ been 
put through. Evidently the demands 
of growers’ representatives for a tariff 
on ls inch and longer foreign cottons 
is not taken seriously by spinners and 
dealers, for it has not been reflected in 
the slightest degree in either the 
domestic or foreign markets. 

The Alexandria market has declined 
in sympathy with domestic futures, 
February Uppers at $21.88 being off 22 
points and March Sak. at $36.61 declin- 
ing 70 points. New crop Sak. options 
are relatively much firmer than old 
crop, November at $37.48 being off only 
35 points. The same is true of new 
crop Uppers, the decline of 37 points 
in the October option to $23.42 leaving 
that contract relatively higher than 
either February or April Uppers. 


Current Quotations 


Average prices for Feb.-Mar. ship- 
ment of middling and strict middling 


hard western cotton (Government 
lengths) are as follows: 
Middlings St. Middling 


DO ee scancseasas 22 to 22}c. 22} to 234c. 
lye in. to If in........ 223 to 224c. 23 to 23}c. 
_. eae 223 to 23 c. 234 to 24 c. 
EN ape arate * 264 to 27 c. 274 to 28 c. 
SS a5 Wesuvless sees 294 to 304c. 304 to 31}e. 


Basis on New Y ork, March, 19.58c. 


John Malloch & Co., Boston, quote 
Egyptian cotton c. i. f. Boston for Feb.- 
Mar. shipment as follows: Medium 
Sakelarides, 35.95c., off 0.95c.; Medium 
Uppers, 24.45c., off 0.35c. from Jan. 29. 
They report closing prices Feb. 5 on 
the Alexandria exchange as follows: 
Mar. Sak., $36.61, off 70c.; Feb. Uppers, 
$21.88, off 22c., from Jan. 29. 





Kansas City Knitting Corp. plant at 
Trenton, Tenn., is to open shortly with 
E. E. Brignull as superintendent. An 
expenditure of $40,000 is said to have 
been made in improving the old cotton 
mill property which W. A. Harder, pres- 
ident, is to open. 
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Government Feels Longer Staple 
Cotton Should Be Fostered 


By Paul Wooton 
Washington Correspondent, TEXTILE WORLD 


Cotton specialists in Washington are 
much interested in the possibility of 
inducing the Federal Farm Board, 
which likely will be set up at the extra 
session as a part of the farm relief pro- 
gram, to work out a plan for the crea- 
tion of a cotton growers’ institute. The 
chief desire seems to be that means be 
devised under which such an institute 
would be a non-government agency, 
under the sole control of the growers 
themselves. 

It is believed that some plan can be 
worked out under which a voluntary 
contribution of a small amount per bale 
can be arranged for the support of a 
well equipped organization which will 
point the way to progress in cotton 
production. 

The short staple varieties, it is pointed 
out, have increased 25% in the last ten 
years. This is held to be in decided 
contrast with the advances being made 
in industrial processes. In a country 
that developed the automobile and the 
rubber industries, that built a chemical 
industry in a few years and that is 
making giant strides in aviation, there 
is little excuse for the continuation of 
the cotton growing practices of the 
year 1790. 

Some go so far as to say it is nothing 
less than a national disgrace that 55% 
of the 1928 crop will be of % inch staple 
and under, and that the country this 
year is producing more than 2,000,000 
bales that will be of +8 inch staple and 
under. 

One of the important steps to be taken 
in farm relief, it is argued, is to stop the 
waste of money, energy, land and time 
in increasing the output of short cot- 
tons, in the growing of which they must 
compete with India and China where 
living standards are lowest. One of the 
purposes of the cotton growers institute 
would be to direct the tide of production 
into the longer staples. The problem is 
much broader, however, as it involves 
technical chemical and biological studies 
of the problems which pertain to the 
production of adequate supplies of cotton 
of the qualities which the spinners 
really need. 

It is the consensus of opinion that 
the spinning industry will give strong 
support to the plan. It will mean that 
there can be close co-operation with the 
research work which it is conducting. 
As it is, the spinner is straining every 
effort so as to use more short cotton, 
but that tendency is thought to be con- 
trary to the best interests of the grower 
and of the spinner. 

As a complement to progressive activ- 
ities in the textile industry, a thorough- 
going research campaign must be 
launched among the growers, if Africa 
is not to preempt eventually the business 
of growing the longer staples. 
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—_ See Also—— 
CONSOLIDATED TEXTILE 
—— CATALOG 


A Popular 


WARP 
DYER 


Warp dyeing requirements are 
most exacting. Nobody knows this 
better than the makers of the Re- 
liance Warp Dyeing Machine. The 
result is a machine that rates high. 
We shall gladly supply further 
particulars. 


RELIANCE 
MACHINE WORKS 


Hedge and Plum Sts., 
Frankford, Phila., Pa. 





Testing Apparatus 
for Yarns and 
Cloth 
on a x Our Specialty is Equipping 
Controller “ Complete Testing 
Laboratories. 


ec 
CONSOLIDATED TEXTILE 
= ATALOG——"— 


ALFRED SUTER 


200 Fifth Ave., New York 





Tl 
» ‘J € ~ 
1e reason— 
the Tolhurst Center Slung Extractor 
is low in maintenance cost and high 


in' production and the regard of 


users 1s— 


TOLHURST 
EXTRACTORS 


possess every progressive develop- 
ment and their features are thor- 
oughly covered by patents. 

There is a size and type Tolhurst 


for every textile requirement. 
Write for Catalog 


\e York Office 
Madison Ave 


Chicago Office 


a aaah a TOLHURST MACHINE WORKS, INC. 


~2s Established 1852 
£3 TROY, N. Y. 


a Bleaching Equipment SEE 


BIGGS 


Globe and Cylinder 
Rotary Bleaching 
Boilers are built by 
Biggs to any specifi- 
cations. Let us quote 
on any steel plate 
equipment job you 
may be planning. 


See lise 
——(CAIALOG——— 


The Biggs Boiler 
Works Co. 


Genera] Offices and Works 
Akron, Ohio 
Eastern Sales Office—300 
Madison Ave., New York 
Chicago Sales Office—35 S. 
Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 
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Filters 


Roberts Ge 


Roberts Filters 


Provide Pure Clean Water for 
All Industrial Purposes 
We manufacture pressure and gravity ¢ 


filters especially adapted to meet the 
exacting needs of the textile industry— 


ROBERTS FILTER MFG. CO. 
603 Columbia Ave. Darby, Penna. 
—— See cllso 


CONSOLIDATED TEXTILE 
——ae 





HUNGERFORD FILTERS 
INVERSAND Water Softeners 


—— See Also 


osit== — HUNGERFORD 
One Billion be TERRY INC. 


gallons of 
CLAYTON, N. J. 


water filtered 
and softened | 
daily Established 1898 





Max Ams Chemical 
Engineering Corp. 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 
Specialists in 
Chemical and Mechanical Engineering 


for rayon plant installations 


Manufacturers. of Spinning Machinery and other 
apparatus for the production of Rayon 


PHONE: Barnum 5780-1 CODE ADDRESS: Amsilk-Bridgeport 





Woolford Dye 
Tub is always a High Class Tub 


— See Also—— 
CONSOLIDATED TEXTILE 
Lined with Monel or constructed SNOHDATED TEXTILE 


with All Acid Resisting Rods if desired. 


G. WOOLFORD WOOD TANK MBG. CO. 
Factory: Darby, Pa. Mail Address Paschall P. 0., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Important Wool Trade Plans 





New Program Includes 
Growers and Manufacturers 


PHILADELPHIA. 

Nghia om state competition for the 
VY limited amount of business that has 
been passing during recent weeks has 
been keener than they can remember. 
One example of this is to be seen in 
price-cutting in mixture yarns for men’s 
wear, spinners that have been identified 
with this trade for more than quarter of 
a century finding competition this year 
more severe than they can remember. 
Weaving yarn spinners find price-cut- 
ting has been assuming more importance 
with their yarns since the first of De- 
cember and indications at present seem 
to be this is becoming worse instead of 
better. As an example of this one of 
the largest spinners in the country finds 
they are able to obtain ten cents a pound 
more for the same count and quality in 
knitting yarn than they are for the same 
yarn going to weavers. 

This shows competition among spin- 
ners of Bradford weaving counts is 
keener than that among spinners of 
outerwear counts, among whom co- 
operation has been more in evidence 
during the last two years than in any 
other group of spinners. From this it 
may be seen there is ample room for a 
co-operative program among spinners 
thta would aid or eliminate this condi- 
tion. One of the largest spinners in 
their annual report showed that while 
they did a large volume of business for 
the year, one of the best in that respect 
they have ever enjoyed, on this they did 
not make enough money to pay overhead 
charges. 

While there are many in the spinning 
trade, and their number seems to be as 
large as at any time within recent years, 
who feel strongly that any co-operative 
program will be useless until the law of 


(Corrected to Close of Business Wednesday) 


Bradford System 
.20 


supply and demand eliminates more 
machinery, bringing production down 
nearer to present consumptive require- 
ments, it is apparent the largest propor- 
tion of the sales yarn trade is in favor 
of doing what other industries have 
done, regulate supply to stabilize their 
affairs so far as possible. Indication of 
their willingness to join such a program 
is to be seen in the recent decision of 
the knitting yarn group to follow the 
Wool Institute and as a result they have 
signed as members of that organization. 
It is also believed the Bradford weaving 
yarn group have joined the Institute and 
leaders in this movement assert at least 
80% of either group are now members. 


Spinners in Wool Institute 


The adherence of spinners to the 
Wool Institute is only one example of a 
new movement in the entire wool section 
of the industry, there being definite 
signs the entire field from sheep to 
manufacturer of wool fabrics, is organiz- 
ing to place it upon a more stable basis 
than has been evident since the war. 
The Wool Institute was started with 
membership of manufacturers of woolen 
or worsted goods and it has been func- 
tioning along these lines for more than 
a year. During the last two months 
spinners of sales worsted yarns have 
been considering the advisibility of be- 
coming members of the same group or 
of forming their own institute, as many 
in the yarn field recommended. De- 
cision of the Bradford knitting group 
last week in signing as members of the 
Institute indicates spinners have decided 
to also join that organization of co- 
operation. 

Within the last few weeks another 
step has been taken to place the wool 


Worsted Yarn Quotations 


French System 


20s, high, } bld. (50s) 
20s, # bld. (56s) 

26s, # bid. (56s) 

30s, $ bld. (60s) 

30s, fine warp (66-70s) 
40s, 4 bld. (60-64s) 
50s, (66-70s) 

60s, (70s) 


Knitting Yarns in Oil (Bradford) 


2-208 low, } bld. (44s) 1.25 -1.30 
2-188 to 2-20s, 4 bid. (50s)...... . 473 
2-26s, } Pid. (50s) 
2-39s, 3 bid. (50s) 
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business upon a more stable basis and 
meetings have been held with the intent 
of organizing the wool dealers of the 
country. Many in the trade are pre- 
dicting the latter will be the next group 
to become members of the Wool Insti- 
tute and this would mean the trade 
would be organized from the raw 
material to manufactured goods. It 
is known that at least two meetings 
have been held in Boston recently, 
with a larger number of wool dealers 
in that city and Philadelphia repre- 
sented when means of cooperation 
among wool dealers and the rest of 
the industry were questions considered. 
Those in close touch with this move- 
ment are asserting the step is likely 
to be announced within the next few 
weeks. 

A further step is now under con- 
sideration. There is discussion that 
the movement should not stop there but 
should be expanded to bring the wool 
grower into the organization and if this 
is done the business from wool on the 
sheep’s back to the sale of the finished 
fabric would been completed. These 
various steps being taken by spinners, 
wool dealers and growers is one of the 
most comprehensive and important pro- 
grams taken by American industry since 
the war. It is a movement that will be 
eagerly watched and studied by other 
industries in the country, being one that 
seeks to secure co-operation from all 
connected with the trade, from the raw 
material to the finished product. 


United Front Presented 


Many feel that although there are few 
if any signs in current trading to indi- 
cate that a start in this direction has 
been made, there will be a greater de- 
gree of stability given the wool industry 
in this country through such  co- 
operation from all concerned. As 
example they point to the goods open- 
ings that have already taken place and 
those that are scheduled for the remain- 
ing weeks of the month, of the largest 
number of manufacturers ever to open 
at one time as evidence manufacturers 


2-20s, # bid. (56s) 
2-20s, 4 bld. (60s) 


French Spun Merino White 
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Fabric Analyses 


Complete physical and chemical tests on 
A. Woven Fabrics, including 
Count 

Weight 

Yarn Sizes 

Weave 

Tensile Strength 

Percentage Weighting 

Sizing Materials 

Fastness of Dye 


B. Knit Fabrics (hosiery), 
including 
Number of Needles (gauge) 
Courses 
Strands 
Bursting Strength 


UNITED STATES TESTING 
COMPANY, Inc. 


316 Hudson Street 
New York City 





WRITE for samples and 


prices for our Sewing and Splicing 
Threads in all colors. You cer- 
tainly want TO know the advan- 
tages we can offer. 


FLORENCE 
THREAD CO. 


Riverside, Burlington County, N. J. 


dyeing Wool, Tops and Yarns has 
earned for us the good will of 
many of the most critical in the in- 
dustry. You, too, will like our 
service and quick-stepped de- 
liveries. 


F, Seine Woo of workmanship in 


FiorENceE 
DYE WORKS 


WOONSOCKET, R. I. 


Julien J. Guerin 
Pres. and 
Gen. Mor. 
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MERROWING 


ESTABLISHED 1838 














Over 200 varieties and modifications 
of machines for trimming, seaming, 
overedging and ornamenting all sorts 
of fabrics. 

Flat- 
ends of 


cloth 
subsequent 







Special machines for 
Butted - Seaming 
piece goods, saving 
and labor in 
processing. 





Let us show 
swatches of 
fabrics, 


results on 
your own 





— See dlso——— 
—CATALOG-—— 


MERROW 


TRADE MARK REG. U. 8. PAT. OFF. 


THE MERROW MACHINE COMPANY 
14 Laurel St., Hartford, Conn., U. S. A. 


WILDT & CO., LTD. 


LEICESTER, ENGLAND 





We Buy 
KNITTED FABRICS 
All Kinds 
IN LARGE QUANTITIES 


Cable Address—Wildt, Leicester 





Sweater and ‘Toque 
Machinery 


We announce to the knit goods trade 
that both our new Latch Needle 
Sweater and Toque Machines, after 
severe and protracted tests, have proven 
unqualified successes. 


Sweater machines knit plain, half, and 
full cardigan, stripe, rack and have 
separating course. 


Toque machines automatically stripe 
three colors on ribbed fabrics. 


TOMPKINS BROS. CO. 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. aapite cle 
Established 1846 ——CATALOG—— 








LL. 2. FVES CoO. 
Established 1874 Manufacturers of all kinds of 


Spring Knitting Needles 


Slides, Sinkers, Jacks, Etc. 
New Brunswick, N. J. 





DO YOU NEED A WIDE-AWAKE SELLING ORGAN- 
IZATION FOR YOUR RAYON MILL? 

One that is thoroughly familiar with the trade—cutters up and 
department stores. 

A well rounded established organization is open to represent a 
rayon mill that can produce good salable merchandise and take 
care of large volume business. Reply to 

Adv. 65, Textile World 


Tenth Ave. at 36th St., New York City 
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WORSTED YARNS — Continued 





re striving for co-operative benefit 
iore strongly this year than before. 
his in itself is expected to prove to be 

stabilizing influence which will aid 
-_pinners as well as manufacturers, being 
. united front presented to the buyer of 
~oods. 

While the co-operative program of 
the industry is expansive, one of the 
most important matters that will come 
up for early attention is that of greater 
stability in prices. This has been notice- 
able in recent years particularly, prices 
of wool on the sheep’s back, yarns and 
coods fluctuating over a wide range 
within a comparatively short period of 
time. Buyers of wool, yarns and goods 
agree that any movement which would 
tend to eliminate such violent declines 
and advances within so short a time 
would result in benefit to the entire 
trade. In other words, when wool 
growers receive 30c. one year for their 
clips, the next find they are able to ob- 
tain 40c. from the dealer and then the 
next are compelled to take any figure the 
dealer is willing to pay this does not 
result in benefit to the weol industry 
over a period. 

In like manner goods manufacturers 
and spinners feel that violent fluctua- 
tions in their products are not conducive 
to the best interests of manufacturers 
or spinners. This is only one feature 
being studied by the co-operative or- 
ganizers and the fact all sections of the 
wool trade from growers to the largest 
manufacturers of worsted and woolen 
goods in the country are taking part in 
these meetings gives the impression that 
the wool industry is at last becoming 
a leader in co-operative steps, although 
one of the last major trades in this 
country to take the matter under 
consideration. 


Yarn Improvement Lagging 


Spindle Activity Lower in December 
—Spotty Buying 


Boston.—There is a fair interest 
shown in the worsted yarn market 
manifested chiefly by inquiries and low 
bids rather than by the placing of sub- 
stantial orders. Manufacturers do not 
seem to have sufficient data in their 
possession at the moment to warrant 
them placing yarn contracts well ahead 
of probable consumption. 

Some sample lots have been taken and 
occasionally orders are being placed to 
cover mill needs for three or four 
weeks ahead. It is not likely that 
-pindle activity increased in January. 
\ctive machine hours for the industry 
in December decreased 6.2%, but as 
compared with December, 1927, was 
1.3% higher. Wool comb activity de- 
creased 8.3% in December. 

The month of January witnessed no 
particular development in the worsted 
yarn market and the goods opening has 
not progressed sufficiently to enable 


yarn users to size up the probable de- 
mand. Prices were draggy throughout 
the month and the keen competition for 
business prevented spinners from realiz- 
ing any better values. Many of the 
spinners were working on good-sized 
business placed near the end of the year 
and were kept busy making deliveries 
which still continue good, but new busi- 
ness in bulk, which is so ardently 
desired, has not yet appeared. 

Whether or not higher prices will be 
seen on weaving yarns, is still an open 
question. The wool market as well as 
the top market are very firm, but as 
against this the opening thus far in New 
York has been on a rather low level 
and it may be that the yarn market will 
have just as much difficulty in selling 
yarns at prices that will yield a fair 
profit in February as was the case last 
month. 

The Bradford worsted yarn market is 
quiet but spinners’ quotations show 
little change. There is nothing occur- 
ring in the wool market to stimulate 
business in either tops or yarns. Spin- 
ners are up against keen competition for 
the limited amount of business available 
either for domestic or export account. 

While tops had a slight rise in Janu- 
ary yarns were barely steady. That 
consumers are not carrying any large 
yarn stocks is a very general belief. 
The situation is quite liquid and some 
replacement business will be seen in the 
near future, also a probable increase in 
speculative commitments. During Jan- 
uary the merino yarns declined about 
one penny per pound, but yarns made 
from 58s down to 36s were unchanged. 





Erstein Gets Allentown Account 


The Allentown Silk Co., of Allen- 
town, Pa., weavers of a general line of 
dry goods and millinery ribbons, have 
appointed J. H. Erstein & Co., of New 
York, their sole selling agents for do- 
mestic business, it is announced. 





Top and Noil Quotations 


Tops—Boston 


UI es oso a0 o wk cs aise widata $1.36—1. 37 
Half-blood (60-62s)................. 1.35—1. 36 
DENN DUOC ADO. oss. onc ve esos 1.30—1.32 
pe ES CL ee 1.27—1.28 
NE 08 66 eine h's. PR-« cistrcipce.vo'd 1.19—1.20 
ER ES SC 1.15—1.17 
a pete Rrdkla a wiki teak 1.07—1.08 
Le SE ee eee ae 1.00—1.02 
I AS EEE a Wises bss wie 0 v.00 sakes .93— .94 
oe Se A i rr ee .89— .90 
2 eS, Se eee .85— .86 
Noils—Boston 
| Ent SRE eee at oe $0.88— .92 
ON 5.5 Moy a. cas reread Seo edie le « .83— .85 
BN sin iain New ks dene bn s .73— .78 
CE oo crcl toxin cio o aaa .65— .70 
NIN ccs noo. 6's ng o Blew 4 bem a .60— .65 
ROEM. <5 0:46 05-3 sok ae eas ; .55— .58 
ME ie Cana Sw aims WB Ro ee ale aE ae as .53— .55 
rR eta NO in Sane aa alae bar .50— .53 
Tops—Bradford Eng. (Jan. 31) 

NR ee ee 50d 

IN ro taxon a. siat pia cid oud d's 47d 
eS EL ee eee 44d 
Half-blood low (58s)................ 43d 
Three-eighths blood (56s)............ 354d 
Quarter-blood (50s)................. 294d 
UIE COON oo hak cc coi seth ctwc ne 243d 
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Less Interest Seen 
In Most Wool 'Tops 


Mills Apparently Well Covered 
by Contracts—Camelhair 
Noils More Active 


Boston.—New husiness in the wool 
top market was restricted during the 
last week. There was a limited pur- 
chasing of fine tops also of 58s at un- 
changed prices, while in 46s for men’s 
wear some little expansion was seen and 
the top sold at $1.00, although some top- 
makers asked $1.02. Deliveries continue 
to hold up well. The market as a whole 
is duller and with fewer inquiries. 
Manufacturers and spinners alike are 
awaiting developments in the goods 
market and are apparently well covered 
on their immediate needs by stocks in 
their possession and contracts still run- 
ning. The half blood top continues a 
strong feature, owing to an apparent 
shortage of this type of wool. 

Output of noils from the worsted mills 
of the United States decreased approxi- 
mately 8% in December, as compared 
with November, while other worsted 
wastes fell off about 6c. Consumption 
so far as it could be ascertained, de- 
clined approximately 6%. It is the 
general opinion that noil stocks are 
showing some accumulation and as 
there are substantial quantities of 
foreign noils available in bond few, if 
any dealers, look for a higher selling 
level in the near future. 

Another consignment of 25 bales of 
camelhair noils arrived recently. All 
the white noils are fairly firm though 
defectives strongly favor the buyer. In 
the specialty noils camelhair and rayon 
constitute the chief interest. The camel- 
hair is quoted around $1.60 for good 
quality and the bleached rayon noil 
around 30-32c. 

Traders believe that February will see 
some substantial buying on the part of 
the mills. Prices in general are steady, 
but on the whole slightly favor the 
buyer. The Bradford noil market is 
very strong as to prices, so strong, in- 
deed, that the selling level is considered 
too high to permit any large purchasing 
by the United States. January is usu- 
ally a good importing month but arrivals 
last month were below normal. The 
largest importing month in 1928 was 
November, and the smallest month, 
August. 


First Cotton Seed Exchange 
Open at Memphis 


Mempuis, Tenn.— The first cotton 
seed and cotton seed meal trading “pit” 
in the world, was opened here last week. 

The exchange is to be maintained 
under the direction of the Memphis Mer- 
chants’ Exchange Clearing association, 
and buying and selling will be under 
the rules of that organization. 

The exchange will deai in two units: 
“Contracts” of 100 tons and “Jobs” of 
25 tons—with a brokerage of $1.25 per 
contract and 50c. per job. 
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CELANESE 


rRec.us BRAND Pat. off 


YARNS 


are delivered to meet 
your requirements 


You can buy Celanese brand yarns in many different 
ways, according to your own individual needs. 

They are delivered either on 5", 6", or 7” cops, or in 
skeins, or on cones, or sized in skeins, or dyed in skeins, 
or sized warps either on clients’ beams or on our pa- 
per shells. No rewinding is necessary. 

Celanese braid yarns are available in deniers rang- 
ing all the way from 45 to 300... for every textile 
purpose. They are entirely different in their chemical 
and physical properties from any other yarns produced 
in this country. They afford many unique advantages 
—stylistic, practical, hygienic. 

Our staff of textile experts will be glad to show you 
how to use Celanese brand yarns to your best advantage. 


CELANESE CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
180 Madison Ave., New York 


1046 Public Ledger Bldg., Philadelphia * e 38 Chauncy Street, Boston 
819 Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 166 West Jackson Blvd., Chicago 
Works at AMCELLE (near Cumberland), Maryland 
Celanese — fabrics and artic of synthetic products manufactured exclusively by 
Celanese Corporation of America 186 ‘Madis >” os ve. New York, Canadian Celanese, Ltd., Montreal, Canada 


PARR Rep h Wey h Wh Wey Re Wey BW A Rey A Hey A Mey 
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Temporary Shortage 
Of Delustered Yarns 


Increased Demand from Knitters 
Creates Scarcity Despite 
Increased Output 





The steady increase in demand for 
delustered rayon yarns brought about 
a scarcity in this field, last week, and 
producers found it difficult to fill orders. 
Deliveries were backward, some plants 
asking two to four weeks leeway on 
shipment. 

Commenting upon the _ situation, 
rayon producers said that their output 
had been increased steadily during 
recent months. The scale of increase 
was not proportionate to the increase 
in orders, however, and now the plants 
are facing a scarcity. Producers sus- 
pect the current demand may be merely 
a temporary flurry, and for that reason 
they are hesitating about further in- 
creasing their output. 

Certain producers said they thought 
the shortage would last only a few 
weeks at most. The accentuated de- 
mand is chiefly from the underwear 
trade. The delustered yarns are much 
favored for women’s underwear be- 
cause of the attractive appearance 
and handle of garments made from this 
class of fiber. Hosiers also are actively 
calling for the yarn, however, and some 


Viscose Process 


Fila- 

Denier ments ‘‘A’’ ~*~" <q," 
75 yt Sac Maar ltt 

80 Re aie, et si 

100 18 $2.15 $2.00 $1.65 
100 MO eR eta snes 
125 RE 6 Se re rica se a 
125 BN erste et atsert 4 cerns 
150 24 1.3 6841.6 1.35 
150 BRR ecw, Sis sake 
150 UD a ee ern ae 
Se oe ae oe ee as 
170 am ail 
170 SO aes ee SL 
200 MR Cee reek eit 
200 eR ee ge eee 
250 ee ceed Care OE ha 
300 40-44 1.30 41.28 1.25 

Si cae. Ue gath® cmencnintl 
OEE, Cais ecw. cca 
et NERA cack -sattiee Eiaics 
Te, PEM, oc a | a tee 
Open bleached waste......... . 38c, 
Open unbleached waste...... . 33-35c. 
Bleached thread waste (mfrs.) .27-30c. 
Colored thread waste........ 17. 
CI occas ns ches . 6c. 


RAYON 


of these customers are being compelled 
to wait, rayon producers said. 


Rayon Converters Merge 





Aibel, Commercial and Mindlin 
Form Consolidated Rayon Co. 


Prospects for further expansion of 
the newly organized Consolidated 
Rayon Corp., are held out by Max 
Mindlin, President of Aibel Rayon Co., 
and one of those chiefly responsible 
for the formation of the new firm. 

Consolidated Rayon Corp. was formed 
by a merger of three rayon converting 
companies, Aibel Rayon Co., Inc., 
which recently purchased Peerless Yarn 
Corp.; Commercial Rayon & Thread 
Co., Inc., and Nathan Mindlin & Co. 

The new corporation will start to 
function on Feb, 11 and it is planned 
to hold elections this week. 

Mr. Mindlin stated it still would be 
possible to take further units into the 
Consolidated company and the struc- 
ture of the company allowed for this. 

It is the aim of the Consolidated 
Rayon Corp., as far as possible, to 
concentrate its plants under one roof 
for the purpose of greater efficiency. 
According to Mr. Mindlin, it is the 
eventual aim also to establish a plant 
in the South. The plan of the com- 
pany is to convert yarns for weaving, 
knitting, embroidery, braid, etc. 


Domestic Rayon Quotations 
(Producers’ List Quotations) 


First Second 








January Good 
Month in Rayon 





Although Trading Was Hand- 
To-Mouth, Volume Was 
Satisfactory 


PHILADELPHIA. — Although rayon 
producers in this section state January 
did not witness the placing of a large 
number of contracts for delivery ahead 
they found the month a good one when 
the total for the four week period was 
added, bulk of business being of the 
hand-to-mouth variety. Manufacturers, 
and this includes knitters as well as 
weavers, are receiving goods orders in 
a hand-to-mouth manner from their 
customers and as a result the manu- 
facturer has only been willing to buy 
rayon in like fashion. One producer 
states that January was the largest 
month he had experienced, although 
this should not be taken as a criterion 
of the entire situation due to the par- 
ticular position of that factor. Another 
states that January was four and half 
times as large as the volume of busi- 
ness booked in the same month in 1928. 

Sellers in this market found the great- 
est improvement during that month in 
demand from hosiery manufacturers ; 
seamless mills in the State having post- 
poned buying in December in many 
instances found it necessary to come 


Nitro-Cellulose Process 


1 1 Denier <A 70 om? “<e Denier eA omy “eS 
Qual. = Qual. 35 $3.50 $3.25 ..... 125 $1.75 $1.65 $1.45 
$2.55 sees sees ae se ee 140 1.60 1.50 1.40 
2.60) .....656, 75 2.50 2.30 ..... 150 1.50 1.45 1.35 
eae So "31°70" Oe 2595 2208-2. 160 1.45 1.40 1.30 
a a ia Cuprammonium Process 
es : ee Denier Filaments Price Denier Filaments Price 
1.60 135 40 30 $4.50 150 112 $2.40 
Lede 1.35 60 45 5 180 135 2.30 
1.45 Vo2o 80 60 3.50 240 180 Beas 
1.50 1.25 100 75 9.20 300 225 2:25 
1.60-1.70 1.25-1.30 120 90 2.90 
.45 ae 
“a a Acetate Process 
ear ol ae Denier Price Denier Price 
ls2o 1.20 45 $3.00 120 $2.30 
1.20 L235 55 3.00 150 1.90 
1.25 1.20 75 230 200 1.90 
1:25 1.20 100 2.40 300 2.20 
Rayon Waste Prices 
Converted Rayon Waste 
RE COD ii ions osiisew ess .65c. Bleached garnets............ . 38-45c. 
Unbleached tops............. .60c. Unbleached garnets..... .... .32-34c. 
PPO QUB. osisis és Ga kneels .30-35c. Colored garnets............. . 25-28. 
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The only yarn in America made of 
Vistra—an Agfa product of extraor- 
dinarily fine filament—SASE Yarn 
provides an opportunity for Ameri- 
can mills to take advantage of some- 
thing new and decidedly “different.” 
The strength, lustre, and softness of 
SASE combine to produce unusual 
and striking effects economically. 
SASE may be procured, in all put- 
ups and sizes, from the exclusive 
spinners—The Fitchburg Yarn 


Company, Fitchburg, Mass. 
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NATURAL and CON WERT ED 
440 Lafayette St., New York 





‘CHATILLON 
Brand RAYON | 


NEW ARRIVALS OF 150 DENIER 
Skeins with four tie bands, seven interlacings 
WINDING TROUBLES ELIMINATED 


ASK for samples and quotation. 


Sole Selling Agents and Distributors U. S. A. 


59 Pearl St. ASI AM, Inc. Whitehall 


New York 8572-8389 


Cops—Cones—Spools 


Prompt—E fficient—Reliable 


BERGER RA’YARN CO. 


57 E. 11th St., Stuyvesant 
2375, 
New York 2376 














Rayon Yarn Converted 


Spooling, Copping, Warping, Sizing and Dyeing 
of all synthetic yarns on modern equipment by 
experienced operatives. 


84 Broad St., 


Paw tucket, :. 


TOPS - NOILS - PICARDED 
SPUNRAYARN 
ABEECO MILL, INC., 505-5th Ave., New York City 


Canadian Representatives: 
Wim. B. Stewart & Sons, Ltd., Toronto—Montreal 


| RAYON PROCESSING COMPANY of R. I. 











RAYON — Continued 


o the market for sizeable quantities, 
stly for immediate delivery, during 
month of January. Manufacturers 
©. rayon hosiery throughout Penn- 
vania are in better position at the 
| of the month than they were at the 
vinning of the vear so far as orders 
hand are concerned, although many 
complain they are not booking business 
ead as they should. There are in- 
‘ations this is changing and producers 
predicting the first quarter of this 
ir will see the largest consumption 
rayon by seamless hosiery mills ever 
en witnessed, 


All Trades Buy More Freely 


improvement in interest from under~ 
ar mills has been less marked in 
nuary than in hosiery but there has 
en a larger volume of buying by the 
tter trade than a year ago. Weavers 
this market have been taking larger 
‘antities of rayon than in December, 
though buying has been of a definite 
nd-to-mouth variety, mills taking 
all lots at a time rather than placing 
contract for future needs. One trade 
it has made noticeable strides in this 
spect has been ribbon, that trade 
ing a larger quantity of rayon dur- 
January than for several months. 
anufacturers of damasks have been 
nsuming larger amounts due to the 
ct a number of them have started 
make goods having a rayon warp 
hereas their former type of fabric only 
mtained rayon in the filling. 
From this it may be assumed with 
fety the first quarter of this year will 
‘an active one for buyers and sellers 
rayon, producers anticipating that it 
will compare favorably with any first 
iarter they have experienced within 
ars, with a number asserting it ap- 
ars from their first month’s business 
that it will be their largest quarter. As 
the month went on manufacturers were 
ore willing to buy than they were just 
iter the first of the year or in December 
nd it is believed this trend will become 
ore noticeable during the present 
onth. 





Use of Term “Rayon” Permissive 
But Not Mandatory 


lhe Federal Trade Commission has 
en requested recently to give a further 
pression of the intent and effect of 

resolution adopted by the Commis- 
non Oct. 31, 1925, which states that: 


“The Federal Trade Commission 
iereby recognizes the term ‘Rayon’ as 
meaning and properly designating the 
irtificial silk products, the basis and 
hief ingredient of which is cellulose.” 


'n order to clarify a misunderstand- 
which is indicated by the inquiry to 
esist in the synthetic textile trade, the 
!deral Trade Commission announces 
that the intent and effect of the resolu- 
n is to make such use of the term 
‘ayon” permissive but not mandatory. 


t 








New Du Pont Plant 





Waynesboro Plant for Acetate 
Rayon to Start This Summer 


Rapid progress is being made on the 
construction of the new Du Pont Rayon 
plant at Waynesboro, Va., where du 
Pont Acele (the acetate rayon) will be 
produced. It is expected that this plant 
will be in operation during the coming 
summer. Construction work is being 
pushed rapidly on this initial unit, which 





The new Du Pont rayon plant, now 


under construction at Waynesboro, Va., 
where Du Pont Acele (the acetate rayon) 
will be produced, as it will appear when 


completed. 


will cost from $4,000,000 to $5,000,000. 
It will have a capacity of from 1,500,000 
to 2,000,000 Ib. per annum depending on 
the type of Acele produced. About 1,000 
persons will be employed in the manu- 
facturing. 

The plans call for buildings which 
will cover four acres of ground, six in- 
cluding the provision for railroad tracks 
and the like. This acreage is a part of 
the 150 acres in all purchased. 

The new unit under construction 
will consist of administration building, 
power house located so as to be avail- 
able for supplying future units, store 
house, machine shops, spinning rooms, 
chemical, or manufacturing, buildings 
and other necessary features of a self- 
contained producing unit. The build- 
ings are of steel and brick and of vary- 
ing heights to fit their purposes. 


Celta Gets Favorable Reaction 
from Trade 


Du Pont Rayon Co., Inc., owners of 
American sales and manufacturing 
rights for “Celta” rayon yarns, has re- 
ported a satisfactory reaction on the part 
of the trade to this new type of rayon. 
The company is now carrying a stock 
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of 100 denier and 150 denier “Celta” 
priced at $2.25 and $1.75 per pound re- 
spectively. 

Several manufacturers who have had 
the opportunity of experimenting with 
“Celta” in the last few weeks are show- 
ing an increasing enthusiasm in_ its 
possibilities for certain types ot fabrics. 
It is meeting with particular favor 
among manufacturers of silks, crepes, 
georgettes, taffetas and pile fabrics. 

Celta rayon, now produced abroad and 
sold here by Du Pont, has an unusual 
characteristic in the structure of the 
fiber which results in softness and flexi- 
bility plus a 15% to 20% greater cover- 
age as compared with other types of 
rayon in similar counts. Celta fibers 
are produced slightly flattened and with 
small central air cavities which lend to 
the fabric light weight, superior appear- 
ance and a splendid “hand.” 

Du Pont Rayon Co., Inc. has also an- 
nounced that Frank <A. Kennedy 
formerly in charge of their Greenville, 
S. C., branch office, has been trans- 
ferred to New York and is calling on 
the trade in the interests of Celta with 
headquarters in the general offices of 
the company at 2 Park Avenue. 


Rayon Waste Quiet 


Slackening in Demand Serves to 
Ease Prices—Scarcity Continues 








For the first time in many weeks a 
quiet condition has developed in the 
rayon waste market. Traders reported 
that they were “marking time,” for the 
most part. The high pressure demand 
which had become characteristic of 
rayon waste trading, has slackened per- 
ceptibly. This is an in-between period 
on production, factors say, and they are 
not sorry to see the demand easing up. 
The scarcity of waste continues, and 
there is little prospect that anything 
but a seller’s market will prevail for 
some time. 


The chief trading firms report a 
sold-up condition for the next few 
months. One of the features of the 


week was an increase in imports, but 
as all this goods was pre-sold, and went 
directly to the consuming mills, it had 
no effect on the general market situation. 

The decline in demand made prices 
somewhat easier, and quotations on cer- 
tain numbers weakened slightly. Colored 
thread waste fell from 19c. to 17c., and 
bleached thread waste, which sold last 
week for 32c., was available at 27c. 
to 30c. 


1928 Silk Cocoon Crop 


Official figures of the National Raw 
Silk Exchange, made public last week, 
show an increase of nearly 10% over 
earlier estimates of the 1928 summer 
and autumn cocoon crops. Previous 
estimates placed the crop at 333,507,842 
lb., while the final figures are 366,205,- 
000 Ib., an increase of 32,697,158 Ib. 

This makes the total for the year 1928 
775,870,383 \b., which compares with 


751,705,327 Ib. in 1927 and 717,342,733 
lb. in 1926. 
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Highest Grade 
RAW and | 
THROWN SILK 


Especially for 
HostERY MANUFACTURERS 











OUR own direct 
source of supply in 
Japan insures a uni- 
form quality of the 
very best grade of 
silk obtainable 


~ NEW YORK OFFICE 
267 Fifth Avenue 

JAPAN OFFICE 

Teisan Bldg., Yokohama 


J. Oscar Williams George W. Fooshe 


John M. Allen 


Jerome D. Travers 
George E. Elwell 


Williams & Travers 


MEMBERS 
New York Cotton Exchange New York Produce Exchange 
Chicago Board of Trade National Raw Silk Exchange, Inc. 


Special weekly crop letters for cotton 
mill executives available on application 
Prompt attention given to in- 
quiries regarding hedging problems. 


60 Beaver Street 
Phones: Bowling Green 7848-7850 


New York 






[7 [eens | 


PAU 


OSCAR HEINEMAN 
CORPORATION 


AUCONUTAODEOECEE TOUTE TEU TEE DEE 


RAW & THROWN SILK 


ARMITAGE, FAIRFIELD and 
WASHTENAW AVENUES, CHICAGO 








VUOUUADOEOUADODNDEOEOENUOSEQENOGNNODENUOEOUNUEDEOEAGAOOUONOO 
PITT 


COUEUEODEDEOT EERE DETECT 


TUREUEUDERERDEDOUREOEURUEOOEOOEOORORUEEREGEOOEDRODEGEOOEOEOEEOEOROSEGREEEOEURUROODEOEOOOOROEEOEOREOEORUGEOEOROOOEONODOD 
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iv Halliwel Company 


Dyers, Bleachers 
and Mercerizers 
of Cotton Yarns in 
Warps or Skeins 
A new plant, latest and most modern machinery and 


equipment, backed by thirty-five years of specialized experi- 
ence, guarantees service and satisfaction. 


The Halliwell Company 
PAWTUCKET, RHODE ISLAND 











Silk, Cotton, Worsted, Artificial Silk, 
Linen and Novelty Yarns, Twisting, 
Doubling, Reeling, Cops, Cones, Tubes 
and Skeins, Winding in every form, single 
and multiple. 


WINDING? 


SCIENTIFIC TEXTILE CO. 
Morrisville, Bucks Co., Pa. 














Telephone 


| Trenton, N. J., 7-4308 








S. GUTNER & BROS. 


Crown Natural 
Brand and 
Exclusively Converted 


8-14 West 30th St., New York 





WILLIAM RYLE & CO. 
381 Fourth Ave., Cor. 27th Street, New York 


Thrown Silk Yarns 


For Silk, Woolen Worsted, Cotton and 
Knitting Mills 





OUUUONUUUUAEAUOUOUENEAUOUUGEONOUOEOENOOUUEGGOUUOUEROUOUUAEOUOUUEOOOUGRGEGCOUOEOOOOOUEUOUUEOEAOUOONONOOUUOOOOOUOOEOUUEOEOOU ECMO OOO AOAOOOH EES 


RAYON TOPS : Standard Grades + NOILS 


Bleached—Unbleached—Superfine 
TOP 


ANDREW K. HENRY 
MAKERS 158 Summer Street, BOSTON, MASS. 
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SILK AND SILK YARNS 











Thrown Silk Trade 


Continues Active 





Slight Increase in Broadsilk 
Demand—Hosiery Tram 
Prices Up Five Cents 


The active buying which featured 
the thrown silk market, last week, con- 
tinued through the current week, at 
a slightly easier pace. No high-pres- 
sure sales were reported, but both 
weavers and knitters showed sustained 
interest. Orders from the broadsilk 
trade increased slightly, and a good 
situation prevailed at this end; the 
orders were small and mostly spot. 

Thrown silk prices held firm on all 
Japan yarns and fabric manufacturers 
bought steadily at these quotations. 
The increase in sales to the broadsilk 
trade was attributed to the current 
active market in spring prints. Accord- 
ing to leading throwsters, the rapid 
turnover on spring prints has left some 
mills short of yarns. The thrown silk 
industry looks for some keen buying 
by broadsilk weavers during the next 
week or so; they base this expectation 
on the belief that broadsilk mills will 
need additional yarn stocks when they 
start summer goods production on a 
large scale. 

Hosiers continued buying actively, 
but there were fewer advance orders. 
Thrown silk factors said current tram 
sales were mostly for thirty to sixty 
days delivery. 

Hosiery tram sales veered sharply 
upward early last week, creating a firm 
seller’s market. Prices rose 5c. on all 
tram yarns. 





Increase in Silk Use 


The average daily consumption of raw 
silk by American mills increased over 
70% in the last five years, according to 
figures made public this week by the 
Intelligence Bureau of the National Raw 
Silk Exchange. 


Thrown Silk 


(60 day basis) 

Japan organzine, 2 thd. grand XX in skeins. . 
Japan organrine, 2 thd. sp. crack in skeins... . 
Japar crepe, 3 thd. grand XX in bobbins 
Japan crepe, 3 thd. sp. crack on bobbins 
Japan crepe, 4 thd. crack on bobbins... SS 
Canton crepe, 3 & 4 thd. ns 14/16 on bobbins. . 

Tussah tram. 2 end on cops 
Hosiery tram, 3 thd. Japan XXX............ 
Hosiery tram, 5 thd. Japan G XX........... 
Hosiery tram, sp. crack X 
Hosiery tram, crack 
Hosiery tram, XX 


Spun Silk Yarns 
Terms: 2% 10, net 60 


4.55 62/1 





For the silk year 1923-1924 the aver- 
age daily consumption, per full working 
day, was 1,206 bales. The six months 
ended Dec. 31, 1928, showed a daily 
average of 2,055 bales. The steady in- 
crease in daily consumption by Ameri- 
can mills is shown by the following 
table: 


Year Bales 
PION, Sci cwseseuwacdasre 1,206 
i ei eal 1,583 
ee roar 1,792 
RE, (5 Ss bccn we ahda 1,944 
NS hd. pangs ph ie ae 2,037 
a 5 ais ss eaten bale 2.055 


*Six months only. 


Less Silk Waste from Japan 





Domestic Manufactures Now 
Use 80% Is Estimate 


Recent reports telling of further re- 
ductions in Japan’s silk waste exports 
provided the subject for lively discussion 
in the New York spun silk market dur- 
ing the week. It was pointed out that 
Japan is steadily declining in importance 
as a source of supply for this market. 
According to rough estimates this 
week, Japan is now using about 80% 
of her silk waste in domestic manu- 
facture. 

Factors who commented on the mat- 
ter thought it quite possible that some 
years hence, Japan will cease entirely 
to export silk waste. However, it was 
not felt that there is any immediate 
cause for concern in this regard. The 
general view of spun silk traders was 
that by the time the Japanese supplies 
cease, other sources will be found. 

A healthy activity prevailed in the 
New York market, all week. Orders 
were liberal, and prices remained firm. 
Spinners are still hoping for an increase 
in prices, but no one is eager to take 
the lead in this regard. The current 
business is satisfactory, and although the 
margin is narrow, the sentiment for the 
present is to let “well enough alone.” 


Silk and Silk Yarn Quotations 


Raw Silk 
(60 day basis) 


Japan filature, grand XX, 13/15" 


Japan filature, sp. crack X 
Japan filature, crack XX, 
Japan filature, XX, 13/1 tS. 
Japan filature, et Pe ame 
Japan filature, X, 13/ 15 
Canton filature, new style, 14/16.. 
Canton filature, new style 20/22... 
Tussah filature, 8 cocoon 
Grand XX (Yellow) oe 
Grand XX (White) 20/22 
Sp. crack (Yellow) yA 
Sp. crack (White) 20/22. 
Crack (Yellow) yf 22 

Crack (White) 20/22 


September 
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Heavy Buying Sends 
Raw Silk Prices Up 


General Increase Follows Sharp 
Demand for Japans—Temporary 
Shortage on Best Grades 





Heavy buying against limited supplies 
developed a seller’s market in the raw 
silk trade, this week, resulting in a gen- 
eral rise in the price of Japanese goods. 
The demand, which was mainly from the 
broadsilk and hosiery divisions, became 
pronounced last week, and active buying 
continued into the current week. The 
broadsilk industry has begun stocking 
up on raw goods for spring production, 
it was stated, and these mills are press- 
ing the importers for quick delivery. 

Japan reported a shortage of better 
grades of raw silk. This was especially 
true in Yokohama, where high quality 
silk has been at a premium. According 
to New York importers, the shortage 
will be temporary; they expect an in- 
crease in imports from Japan around the 
middle of the month. 

January was a significant month in 
several respects, in the raw silk industry. 
According to figures compiled by the 
Silk Association, January deliveries to 
American mills showed a gain of 12,323 
bales as compared with December; the 
figures were—January deliveries, 57,349, 
as against 45,026 bales in December. 
The National Raw Silk Exchange also 
reported January to be a record-breaking 
month. 

In commenting on this record, Paolino 
Gerli, president of the exchange, said: 

“A marked increase in volume fea- 

tured the trading on the National Raw 
Silk Exchange during the month. A 
total of 13,105 bales, or an average of 
505 bales a day, was turned over. This 
compares with a total of 6,655 bales in 
December, an increase of over 96%. 
Since Sept. 11, 1928, when the exchange 
opened, silk futures representing a 
value of nearly $33,000,000 have been 
traded in. 


Raw Silk Exchange 


Close For the Week Close 
Month Jan. 29 h Feb. 5 


4.90 


Jan. 29 to Feb. 6—Total contracts 788; total 


number of bales, 3,940; total approximate value, 
$2,620,100. 
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The Palmer 
roved Adjustable 
Thread Guides 


on your Spinning 


Color & Dye 
Seale 


No. 6100 

Designed in accordance with sug- 

: gestions of dye- 
stuffs manufac- 
turers for weigh- 
ing small quanti- 
ties of colors, etc. 
Graduated beams 
eliminates all 
weights from 
1/100 oz. to 1 Jb. 


Send for 
No. 36T catalog 


THE TORSION BALANCE CO. 


CHICAGO 92 Reade St., New York SAN FRANCISCO 


SPECIFY ,,, 


The Simplicity As- 
sures Easy Adjust- 
ment and. Rigid 
Setting. 



















and ‘Twisting 










Frames. 





THE I. E. PALMER CO. 


Middletown, Conn. 






Established 1870 


_ John Heathcote & Son 


INC. 
Providence, R. I. 


TENTERING AND 
DRYING MACHINES 


For Woolens, Worsteds, Felts, 
Plushes, Pile Fabrics, Etc. 

—— See Also—— UPRIGHT—HORIZONTAL 

CATALOG TWENTIETH CENTURY 


The “Bowen Specially 
Tempered Narrow 
Travelers” for Fine 

Yarns 
The “Bowen Patented 
Vertical Offset Traveler” 
for Uniformity of Twist 


in Cords and Plys 


Manufactured only by the 


U. S. RING TRAVELER COMPANY 


Providence, R. I. 
SOUTHERN OFFICE: Greenville, 8S. C., P. 0. Box 792 
Antonio Spencer, President Amos M. Bowen, 7reasurer 
—UNIVERSAL STANDARD PRODUCTS— 


TRADE 


MARK 





D. R. KENYON & SON 


Raritan, N. J. 


Tentering and 
Drying Machinery 
For All Classes of 
WOOLENS and WORSTEDS 


PILE FABRICS, FELTS, 
RAYONS 


—_—_ 


CHINCHILLA MACHINES 
CRABBING MACHINES 


—— See cllso 
CONSOLIDATED T 


WENTWORTH 
Double Duty 


Travelers 





















Last Longer, Make 
Stronger Yarn, Run Clear. 
Preserve the SPINNING 
RING. The greatest im- 
provement entering the 
Spinning room since the 
advent of the HIGH 
SPEED SPINDLE. 




























TRADE MARE 










Manufactured only by the 


National Ring Traveler Co. 


Providence, R. IL. 31 W. Ist St.. Charlotte, N. C. 














SCHOPPER 
TEXTILE TESTERS 


World’s Standard For 45 Years 
















Write for catalog No. 238. 106 pages describing 
the latest and most modern Testing Equipment for 
all branches of the textile industry, including: 





‘ Strength Testers 7. Yarn Testers 

Conditioning Ovens 8. Yarn Examining Machines 
Cotton Reels ©. Roving Berl 

Twist Counters a s o_o ° 
Precision Scales 10. Thread Counters 
Yarn Quadrants 11. Micrometers 


Ot ie OO 20 


oo 













SOLE AMERICAN AGENT 


H. Z. SCHNIEWIND 
72 Duane St., New York, N. Y. 
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Mixed Rag Prices 
Handicap Graders 


Higher Prices On Graded Rags 
Inevitable Unless Mixed Softs 
Recede in Value 


SostoN.—Further improvement in the 
wool substitute market is seen. Con- 
sumers of rags have to meet higher 
prices forced by a shortage in graded 
sorts in demand and high prices paid 
by graders for their raw materials. 
Reworked wool men sensing a _ better 
prospect for their products are covering 
ahead somewhat on their prospective re- 
quirements. The year 1926 is usually 
taken as the base year and the follow- 
ing table shows mixed softs and four 
standard grades, the average price in 
1926 taken at 100 and compared with 
current values: 


1926 January, 1929 
ee RR eee 100 127 
ie WIR oe cA cleo ewan 100 108 
Coarse light merino.......... 100 83 
Diet Rc x Gis bik hoe Kova 100 91 
White MOMS 65s xc cascade 100 100 
The woolen rag market is in a 


(Continued on page 99) 


WOOL AND SUBSTITUTES 





Steady Consumption of Wool 


Half Blood Domestic the Leader in. 
1928—Car pet W ool Consumpton Gains 


Boston. 

OOL manufacturing seems to 

have reached a very steady basis 
of consumption. In spite of all the talk 
about decline in wool manufacture the 
utilization annually for the last four 
years has been over half a billion grease 
pounds for concerns reporting, approxi- 
mately 85% of the spindles of the 
country. 

It of course has to be recognized that 
wool manufacturing is largely a replace- 
ment proposition the really new business 
coming only from the gradual increase 
of population and no large field for ex- 
port possible under American conditions 
of high raw material and manufacturing 
costs. Consumption for concerns report- 
ing over the last four years is given 
herewith, grease basis pounds: 


TUE. saw'-os secidasivnes wehaeeee 
ech, Gio Vigil's: stows asa 551,528,000 
SPM 6 6 vilken cin vin ln o's os 0c 
er 


A notable feature of last year’s wool 
consumption was a decided gain in the 
utilization of half blood wool, the 
amount utilized in 1928 being the 
largest for the last four years. The 
consumption of domestic staple and 
clothing in 1928 amounted to 57,093,000 
lb. as compared with 45,670,000 Ib. in 
1927, a gain of 11,423,000 Ib. 

Consumption of carpet wool in 1928 
was again the largest for the past four 
years. This wool is all of foreign origin 
and the amount utilized, 135,827,000 Ib., 
showed a gain over 1927 consumption of 
6,909,000 Ib. 

Consumption of wool grease basis, for 
concerns reporting, approximately 85% 
of total amounted in December to 
45,888,000 Ib., compared with 50,078,000 
lb. in November, a decline of 4,190,000 
lb. New England consumption was 
54.2% of total utilization. All grades 
and types of wool showed a decline in 
consumption with the notable exception 





Ohio, Pennsylvania and West Virginia 


Maat ta cn < Ss reer a=. <2 
I i hie W'S cw aca Ma omen Os 55- .56 
sos 6 0 ax Pa 54- 55 
California 
(Scoured Basis) 

Northern, 12 mo.............. 1.07 - 1.08 
Southern, 12 mo.............. ee 
Texas 
(Scoured Basis) 
in OF i 6 ik bene medoacas 1.08 - 1.10 
BIO MD 5 ona nn setnce ras 1.00 - 1.05 
es oak os ee as m= 
Pulled—Eastern 
(Scoured Basis) 

BRE no caer a ek ttc ns 1.10 = 1.12 
RN Bones eniavbeene a 1.05 = 1.07 
RE ee -93 - .98 
CPU acini v's. ay aeau.s Ss kaon -86- .88 
Montana, Idaho and Wyoming 
(Scoured Basis) 

oo ee ine Cees 1.12 - 1.15 
Staple fine § bld.............. 1.10 = 1.12 
Fine and fine medium......... 1.05 — 1.07 
Es 2 EF. 5 eign spc & viele @ Rom 1.05 - 1.07 
ies Seems oe eas .98 = 1.00 
Mohair—Domestic 
NE 6 onc inne cd cess -55- .60 
TOUR IIo kocine vind btneicare -85- .88 









$0. 453-$0. 46 
-38- .39 


Wool and Substitute Quotations 


(Corrected at close of business on Wednesday) 
WOOL 


Mohair—Foreign (In Bond) 


Turkey fair, average........... 47 - .52 
EN. ob ececmesicvetens 48 - .50 
Foreign Clothing and Combing 
(In Bond) 

Scoured basis— 
Canadian: 
Alberta F & F medium....... 1.06 - 1.08 
Cape: Nominal 
uper 12 months.......... .93 - .98 
Super 10-12 months....... .90 - .92 
Australian: Nominal 
ere Ge anon ak ibcles 1.07 - 1.12 
_ a ae .90 - .92 
co accu chemaecne .80 - .82 
Grease Basis— 
Montevideo: 
EN cry. Sc ataten a ea eee -48- .49 
Nine catcuun dt eeanoes 48- .49 
SS ree .46- .47 
Buenos Aires: 
= See .33- .34 
EY © MN c's 5d os en. 6-06 + ae 
Foreign Carpet 


(Grease Basis in Bond) 


China: Combing No. |!......... $0.28 -$0.29 
China Filling Fleece......... .25- .26 
SOURUE BENE... 2c ccceces a 





a ig at die: dase .25- .26 
Scotch black face...... .27- .28 
East India: Kandahar. . .38- .40 
Ea gub aide ova0 oes. 6 08s 6 -41- 43 
ic cdi vy nee 030494 .42- .44 

Maa caw dd oes sooo xe 38 = .39 
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SUBSTITUTES 
Wool Waste 
La ome 
Fine WE... wixeteee dus $1.23 -$1.26 
Fine colored.............++ 1.07 - 1.10 
Thread White Worsted— 

NS inc cs a «waa sia Ra ene .90 = .93 
PENS. s s:0.nc «dekeon outa 83 - .85 
PE ses ween ee dese 73 - 75 
Ns cack 5, san uss Caceecan 63 - .65 

Thread Colored Worsted— 
We RIN sg scons ceesnace .48- .52 
4 blood, two-ply............ ' 40 - .43 
4 blood, two-ply............ \ a 
4 blood, two -ply............ 28 - .32 
Card— 
IIS. co wa aaes Swe dae 53 - .57 
Medium white.............. 35 - .37 
Old Woolen Rags 
(Graded for Mfrs.) 
Merinos— 
ey $0.08-$0. 083 
Sa ee 05 -— .06 
pS ae eee -1W- .19 
Serges— 
i iicen ty akin winko kane -10- LI 
ni vas Gears each gh ov SI .993- .10 
MNS cs. chew eaeeeccncomes ee 28 
Knit— 
| A ere 43 - .44 
MMS oe aks oosia ccouwn mace + . 
BI ods nc ccncoe nn .22- .23 
Worsteds— 
es vache 2 ocod nda sa eee .07 = .08 
devas a5¢ aera sian .093- .10 
BEG daiwa. cence waweeae -10- .11 
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Key Seating Attachment oer 
for Whiton Gear Cutter judg 


We offer an attachment for use with | 
our Gear Cutting Machine to cut | with 
key seats for the Woodruff system | 1.69 
of Keying. Write for description, | All 
circulars and price. clin 


THE D. E. WHITON - 
MACHINE CO. | 
19 Oak Street, New London, Conn. | Wid 


Ap Zé a7 es 
ee Oh 4 lee) eb 1?) | 
¥ YP TO DO THE § 






HUMIDIFYING SYSTEMS 
With SELF - RECORDING 
AUTOMATIC CONTROL 
Low Operating Cost MODERATE PRICE’ High Efficiency 
Rhode Island Humidifier & Ventilating Co. 


EST. 1908 99 Chauncy 8t., Dept. TW, Boston, Mass. | 











FRANK H. HARDY Wo 
Manufecturer A 


CONE BELTS 


For cone belt economy Minimax has no 
equal. It lasts for years, and does not 
stretch, slip, or break. You cannot buy 
a more satisfactory belt than this. The 
only cone belt we know of, guaranteed 
for a period of two years against de- 
fects in workmanship and material. A 
trial on your frames will convince you 
of its super-quality. Your inquiries 
solicited. 


William F. Harticon 
Sole Distributor for the United States 


28 Borden St., Fall River, Mass. 


Make your brush Hardy brushes are T 
problems standard for 
ours— durability and 

service 


BRUSHES 
aes of | 


Established Quality, Service 
more than 50 years and Price—our slogan 


Andover, Massachusetts 








- Hercutes ExTrRACTORS 


ROM the smallest to 
the largest size. This 
quality extractor is made 
for Silk, Cotton, Rayon — 
and other textile fabrics— Ve 


also for laundry work. H. E. SCHMIDT 3 CO | 


Heddles & Reeds 
PROMPT DELIVERIES 


116 Front Street, New Bedford 


ASHWORTH BROS, Inc. 
Manufacturers of 


CARD CLOTHING—NAPPER CLOTHING 
TOP FLATS RECLOTHED—LICKERINS REWIRED 


Fall River, Mass. 












HARING & STEPHENS CO. 
McBride Ave. at 35th St. 
. Paterson, N. J. 

Tel.: 


Sherwood 6342, 6343 


—— See liso 
CONSOLIDATED TEXTILE 
—— CATALOG—— 











Davis & Furber Machine Co. 
NORTH ANDOVER, MASS. 









TEXTILE MACHINERY In 
10) 
“TL New Improved Fade-Ometer Card Clothing Napper Clothing 

gives positive temperature and th: 
humidity control— the only machine — : a 4 
known for making accurate, accelerated fo 
sunlight fading tests. Adapted in leading or 
industrial and _ scientific laboratories. > 
INVESTIGATE. ANGLE STEEL be 
EQUIPMENT for su 

Let u d the Launder- 1 
Ometer Story—The Standard Ma- FACTORY and OFFICE - 
chine for Laboratory Washing to 
Tests. Send for Catalog “C” ra 
ATLAS ELECTRIC DEVICES CO. Angle Steel Stool Co. uy 
360 West Superior St., Chicago Plainwell, Mich., U. S. A. No. 1018 sh 





Boston New York Philadelphia 
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WOOL — Continued 





ot half blood and low 2 blood foreign 
wools which combined made a slight 
gain for the month of 260,000 Ib. 

Wool manufacturing in December 
judged by machinery statistics showed a 
general decrease of 5.9% as compared 
with November with a slight gain of 
1.6% as compared with December 1927. 
All classes of machinery showed a de- 
cline for the month and the following 
table gives the situation in detail: 

r——1928——_ 1927 


Dec. Nov. Dec. 

Wide looms ......... 68.9 70.0 63.3 
Narrow looms ....... 55.2 65.6 57.6 
Carpet looms ........ 62.1 68.3 67.5 
Woolen spindles ..... 80.3 85.2 774 
Worsted spindles ....66.1 72.3 648 
Wool cards .......... 83.4 886 77.2 
Wool combs ...... ..73.5 818 70.7 
Average ..........699 758 683 


The high point for wool manufac- 
turing in 1928 was in the month of 
September when the woolen index stood 
at 120 and the worsted index at 102, in 
which 100 would represent the average 
manufacturing figures for the base year 
of 1926. Woolen manufacturing was at 
the low point of the year in April at 101 
and worsted manufacturing in July at 
74. The general situation in the two 
big branches of the industry for the 
last three years is shown herewith: 


Woolen Worsted 


Oe iii sinamenaas 100 100 

Ee 104 ‘101 

[OEE ov eXeeNEUres ea3 106 89 
Rag Prices Handicap 


(Continued from page 97) 


stronger position, although not without 
internal difficulties arising from the 
high prices demand for mixed rags and 
the usual difficulty encountered by 
graders in getting better prices on their 
graded materials. There seems to be a 
fairly good demand for the various knit 
stocks and although imports have been 
rather slow the past week or two there 
is much negotiating between Boston 
and Dewsbury regarding further im- 
ports. Some recent Dewsbury offer- 
ings cover the following: Red knit 100 
shillings; silver blue knit, 108 shillings ; 
pink knit 100 shillings; green knit 90 
shillings; gray knit 115 shillings; light 
fancy knit 56 shillings; dark fancy knit 
45 shillings; all of cwt. of 112 Ib. 
Imports of woolen rags into New York 
jor November totaled 1,164,000 Ib. 

't would suit a number of dealers if 
the medium wastes were to be more of 
aieature. Fine stuffs have had the run 
lor the past 12 months at advancing 
prices while medium to low grades have 
been neglected. If for any reason the 
supply of knit stocks, stockings and 
similar materials should be diminished 
to any considerable degree in the old 
ray market it would undoubtedly open 
up a larger outlet for the better though 
slightly higher-priced medium colored 
threads and similar mill wastes. 


Wools Wait On 
New Goods Season 





Spinners Have Enough Wool Stocks 
to Run Their Mills for 


Present Time 


PHILADELPHIA. Spinners in this sec- 
tion are not interested in taking on 
further amounts of combing wools at 
this time and dealers find it difficult to 
stimulate demand among them even 
where concessions are being offered. 
Knitting yarn spinners in this section 
took large lines of wool during the last 
two months of last year and although 
they are fairly active at present they 
have sufficient to take care of their 
requirements for several weeks ahead 
in a majority of instances. Woolen 
mills on the other hand, while not 
active buyers are taking slightly larger 
quantities than during recent weeks. 
Prices have not changed and it is ap- 
parert few dealers are willing to take 
less than they were at the first of the 
year. 

Fine wools of all varieties are weak 
and there is a disposition among dealers 
to offer these grades at prices little 
ahove those being asked for lower 
wools. For example several pulled 
dealers are offering to sell AAs at ap- 
proximately the same figures they are 
obtaining for Bs of good grade. Best 
B supers are quoted at 96c. and higher 
and one of the largest manufacturers 
has not been willing to bid more than 
that figure for fine wools during the 
last two weeks. A similar situation is 
to be found in fleece and territory, 
dealers selling fine staple at the same 
price as half blood, sales of both being 
reported ip small amounts at $1.10. 

Dealers on Chestnut street are disap- 
pointed at the volume of business that 
has been passing since the first of the 
year, a majority of them having be- 
lieved selling would become active 
shortly after the first of the year. 

There has been no change in quota- 
tions since last week, territory staple 
being held on the basis of 97c. for quar- 
ter blood, $1.05 for best three eighths, 
$1.10 for half blood and same price for 
fine. Twelve months Texas is held at 
$1.12. Bright fleece wools are quoted 
at 54c. for quarter, 55c. for three 
eighths, 45c. to 46c. for the best fine 
delaines. Carpet wools are steady and 
inclined to firmness although sales dur- 
ing the last two weeks have been 
slightly smaller than during the active 
four weeks period in December. 


William A. Longshore, Elkins Park, 
Pa., Howard Reifsnyder, Jr., 1419 Grey- 
wall Lane and Russell E. Longshore, 
Melrose Park, Pa., have filed notice 
that they are trading as I. Reifsnyder 
& Son Co., at 110 S. Front St., Phila- 
delphia, doing a general wool business. 
This was made necessary by the recent 
death of the senior partner of the firm, 
Howard Reiisnyder, Sr. 
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Boston Steady—London Closing 
Was Lower 


Boston.—In the local wool market 
some of the finer wools are moderately 
active and there have been some pur- 
chases of Texas wools recently, though 
at prices favoring the buyer. Some 
Montana 4 blood combing wool has sold 
recently at $1.08-$1.10. In grease wools. 
the delaine is moving in moderate quan- 
tities at 45-46c. The wool trade 1s 
hoping that 1929 there will be a decided 
swing in consumption from medium to 
fine wools. The character of current 
exports do not however support this 
view of the situation although it is 
quite possible that a little later on the 
manufacturing demand will be outlined 
a little more clearly, but the imports of 
wools for season to date, which by the 
way are much larger than a year ago, 
are running very largely to medium and 
low wools. 

As to contracting for the 1929 domes- 
tic clip it seems truer than for some 
years past that “East is East and West 
is West and never the twain shall meet.” 
Mill desire for cheaper raw material 
and wool merchant demand for a rea- 
sonable basis on which to operate seem 
unimportant factors in wool growing 
circles. Sheep growers are looking to 
Congress for substantial additional aid 
in the marketing of farm products in 
general and of wools in particular. It 
is not unlikely that there may be more 
direct mill buying this season and also 
a very marked increase in consigning 
wools as the most practicable method 
of disposing of western wools. 

The London sales closed at the low 
prices of the series. Considerable wool 
was withdrawn during the auctions 
and the price trend was downward. The 
United States bought approximately 
2000 bales. The following table shows 
January closing and opening prices also 
December closing prices: 


Jan.30 Jan. 16 Dec. 5 
Topmaking 70s... 9lc. 93c. 97c. 
Topmaking 64s... 85 87 91 
1 blood 60s....... 85 89 89 
New Zealand 56s... 73 77 77 
New Zealand 50s... 63 67 67 
New Zealand 44s... 47 50 50 


The above prices are all clean cost 
London, exchange at $4.85. 


Boston Wool Receipts 


Receipts of domestic and foreign 
wools at Boston, also imports at Phila- 
delphia, and New York for the week 
ended Feb. 2, based upon data compiled 
by the Market News Service of Bureaw 
of Agricultural Economics, Department! 


1 


of Agriculture, are as follows: i 
Week Ended ' 

Feb.2 1929 1928 
Domestic.......... 1,291,000 8,744,000 8,300,000 
Foreign........... 3,107,000 17,244,000 11,511,000 





4,398,000 25,988,000 19,811,000 
IMPORTS AT PRINCIPAL PORTS 





MIN 55. cies 084 3,107,000 17,244,000 11,511,000 
Philadelphia . 1,717,000 10,410,000 6,820,000 
New York.... 2,125,000 8,142,000 7,970,000 

FOthiiaidts 0s: 6,959,000 35,796,000 26,300,000 


(Boston Wool Notes on Page 104) 
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IT IS DIFFICULT Siew 


to foresee how the buying public will react to certain 


designs. Some they will accept eagerly, others they have played an ever important part in the 
will eutect lives of men—in days of old they guided 


the mariner. In modern times, in the 
, . . . . oo> “ ” 
But every buyer of textile fabrics is delighted with YC firmament of silicates, “Star” Brand 
the soft texture and feel of quality materials. 


shines, guiding textile mills to economical, 
efficient production. For bleaching, for 


The STAR weighting, for boiling off, specify “Star” 
BRAND Brand. It’s a product with the reputation 
Gil OQ of a house almost a century old. 
Quality and Service 


MEU INTE PHILADELPHIA QUARTZ COMPANY 
7 ’ : 121 S. THIRD ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
are so pure in quality, are so perfectly soluble and 205 W. WACKER DR., CHICAGO, ILL. 


free rinsing, and so harmless in their thorough action 
on the fibres that they cannot help but give an added 
touch of quality to fabrics treated by them. 


NOTTINGHAM CURD 
Tallow Chip Soap 


POTASH FIG SOAPS 

for Woolens and Worsteds made with 
RED Ny OLIVE OIL 
FLAKE SOAPS 


The proof of this fact is the constantly growing 
demand for these special purpose alkalies by textile 
mills the country over. 


Ask your 
supply man 
for 
“WYANDOTTE” Curd oi SN 
Olive SOAP ok 
Soap Powder For Mill AY 


Let Us Supply You 
Established 1860. Incorporated 1905 


The J. B. FORD CO., Sole Manufacturers 
Wyandotte, Michigan 






















a Size | 


This Rayon Size has been de- 
veloped and progressed with the 
Rayon Industry. It is particu- 
larly adapted for difficult weaves | 
and will remain pliable and easy | 
to boil out. 


Can be used equally well for sizing | 
Rayon warps in skein or on slasher. 


A trial will convince you. Write | 
for details. 














ae See St Snes 


years’ experience in 
SS Wm. C. Keyworth 
quality of Rayon Size. 215 Van Houten St., 






Paterson, N. J. 





“Tetrakierol” 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 





Recommended for properly boiling out and bleach- 
ing goods containing rayon and colored yarns... . 


ONYX OIL & CHEMICAL CO., Jersey City, N. J. 


Everything for Textile Printers 
And for Bleachers, Dyers and Finishers 


ENGRAVING MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES 


HURLEY-JOHNSON CORP. 


25 Walker Street, New York City 
Branch Office: 15 Pine Street, Providence, R. I. 
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DYESTUFFS AND CHEMICALS 


Operation Rate of Finishing 
Industry 


The monthly statement of percentage 
ol normal average capacity operated in 
the finishing industry, as reported by 
the National Association of Finishers 
ot Cotton Fabrics follows: 





December 





Se. 
1927 1928 
White and Dyed (ape | $19%-Wh 
‘ : | -W hite -White 
Combined.... 62 45%-Dyed 7 “ 49%- Dyed 
Fast Black. .... 27 
Logwood Black. 28 3 
Prana ee ee 69 85 
January —~ 
1928 1929 


White and Dyed 


64 J 55%-White { 52%-White 


Combined.... | 45%-Dyed 66 | 48%-Dyed 
Fast Black..... 28 25 
Logwood Black. 35 42 
Print@..cocccs.s 91 





Dyestuff Samples for Britain 


sary for customs clearance. Now 
samples not to exceed 8 oz. may be sent 
by parcel post if properly marked. 


Italian Dyes and Chemicals 


In a cabled review of Italian economic 
developments during 1928, Commercial 
Attaché Mowatt M. Mitchell, Rome, 
stated that the outstanding event was 
the consolidation of the dyestuff indus- 
try in the hands of the A.C.N.A. 
(Aziende Chimiche Nazionali Asso.) 

According to a report from Assistant 
Trade Commissioner Miles Hammond, 
Milan, reliable sources are authority for 
the information that the German dye 
cartel (the I. G. Farbenindustrie) has a 
reciprocal agreement with the follow- 
ing firms: Cia. Farmaceutica (C.O. 
F.A.), manufacturers of pharmaceutical 





Census of Cleaning Plants 


Dyeing and Cleaning Establishments 
Gain 32 Per Cent in Two Years 


Wasuincton, D. C.—The Depart- 
ment of Commerce announces that, ac- 
cording to data collected at the biennial 
census of manufactures taken in 1928, 
the value of work done by commercial 
dyeing and cleaning establishments in the 
United States during the year ended 
Dec. 31, 1927, amounted to $142,784,874, 
an increase of 39.4% as compared with 
$102,394,284 for 1925, the last preced- 
ing census year. Of the total for 1927, 
$110,590,185, or 77.5%, represented re- 
ceipts for retail work, and $32,194,689, 
or 22.5%, receipts for wholesale work. 
These statistics relate only to dyeing 
and cleaning establishments which were 














. products; the A.G.F.A., S.A., manu- operated by mechanical power and 
[rade samples of dyestuffs may be facturers of potassium products; Azienda which reported receipts of $5,000 or 
sent into Great Britain duty free, it is Vendita Prodotti Chimici (A.V.P.C.), more for the census year. 
announced by the Chemical Division, manufacturers of chemical products ; and The dyeing and cleaning industry 
Department of Commerce. Formerly Azienda Riunite Colorantied Affini should not be confused with “Dyeing 
a dyestuffs import license was neces- (A.R.C.A., S.A.) dyes. and finishing textiles,’ which embraces 
Miscellaneous Chemicals Natural Dyes and Tannins Direet Colors—Continued 

: Orange, Congo..........++. pO Bee cece 

Aluminum sulp. com......... 1.40 — 1.60 Fustic: crystals.............. 18 ae Orange, Fast Bi. ...cccccces eee 

Alum, ammonia Imp.......... .034— .033 SE SE cc ckcccsecs .08 - .10 Red, an he sear .80 - .90 

SND ac cs'o54s ene caseuee 2.00 - 2.05 Hematine, crystals........... .14- .18 Ce eee .40- .50 

ag ee re .03 — .03} Hypernic ext.—51 deg........ = 8S Benzo purpurine, 4 B....... .40 - .60 
Ammoniac, sal. white gr.,dom.. .043- .05 Indigo—Madras............. 1.30 -... Seariet: 4 BA. cists ccccece DI Ricdsns 
Bleach powder, per 100 lb. Logwood extract, Iq. 51 deg... 07 - 084 eee eee. 1. ei 6es 

ME 5 ck ueeanenaan snes 2.00 - 2.60 Osage orange, extract, 5! deg.. 07 - -073 Scarlet, Diamine B......... A ee 
OE SATE -053- .06 Quercitron extract, 51 deg..... 054- .06 NE oincanams Gewese 1.10 — 1.20 
Chlorine, liq. cylinders........ -044- .084 Sumac, ext. dom., ref., 51 deg. 053- .064 Yellow chrysophenine...... .50 — 1.50 

ec 5th cine eles .03 — .043 Extract, stainless........... 10- 11 : 

Copperas, ton oo e.c ee seees 13.00 -18.00 Tannic acid, tech............ "35 - 140 Developing Colors— 

Kocem one. FOOTE... canes. 1.75 - 1.90 7 Black, BH..........+...+. -40- .60 
G Glauber salts, PRO cc ese 73 - 1 13 Dyestuffs and Intermediaries ee ny --- tee = he 
Léad"Brown avetate....2... 12= 112) Alphallnapthylamine.. Me ik ee nS Ee 

White (orystals)........... ‘ e — ee Linco ndis.ee “<2 - St 2 ee eee ee Bode Mincaws 
Lime, acetate, 100 Ib......... ...... ee PEST SRE SSS te Sais es 6 ‘——_ Sulphur Colors— 
Potassium—bichromate....... 083- .09 Dale oy sublimed....... ‘ i ‘2 “Black. A . ve ena eens .20- .31 

Permangan, tech........... -I5— .16 ene s 92° 60200 sees aa SS SiS cecentecase -50- .60 
Sedans antieie 05i- 106 Dimethylaniline Wiacktuce oon .27 = .28 Seen “ 37 60 

Bichromate................ ..07 — 073 Paranitranilme............... 135 moose MD. ois seseens 

es ARERR as 1 ee aaa Oils and Soaps I ae iat So ns og erased bh .45 — 1.40 

BBC c ccccccccesteasesscce . - . ° 

DOs sc6sse vs na. -03$- (04 Castor oiifNo. 3............. .123- .133 Basie Colors— 

Prussiate, yellow....... <~ ee ee Olive onl, denatured, gal....... 1.35 — 1.50 Auramine........++++++++- -90 - 1.30 

Sulphide, 60% fused. . 033-104 dads a ns suetesrk geieikones Bismark brown............ ans +a 

30% crystals...... . — ere 09 — 1104 Chrysoidine............. <a ee 
Tin—crystals........ eeres Sane Stearic acid double pressed... . 18 —- .184 Fuschine crystals........... 1.50 - 1.75 

Bichloride, 50 deg... ....... ete Turkey red oil, 50%.......... 09 - .11 Malachite green............ 1.35 -...... 

PS Wis occnscnocsse. Oe esa POIs. caseascnassss 165 =... 0. Methylene blus.......--.-. a.) 
SGM Ss 6a, sasip aves 109 = 111 Methyl violet.............. ‘ae ~ 3.08 

Adhesive and Sizing Materials ser nn B, excone....... a - -o 
. . BO. cccvcceccecescocce ° = e 
Acids Dextrine-potato.............. .08 -— .09 Acid cea 
Acetic, 28% per 100 Ib........ 3.63 - 3.88 Sg Te Ay oo." 22 Naphthol blue bik......... 47 - 60 
Citric crystals eS ee Peewee sense se ag Napthlamine black, 4B..... 150 - 155 
Formic, 90%... ....ssssss00- oa | ee ages so ssbees Gize 4:32)  Alkaliblue................ 3.25 = 3.50 
Cen EL cg ete ae 05 - 06} arch, corn, 100 Ib.......... “12 - 4.32 s a 

sac AC, 0 : Potato ee 063 OS ae rr 3.00 3.75 
Muriatic, 18 deg. per 100 Ib. in ee eee ; ' Patent blue A.... : a ye 

SO ON: «5 nc 6 sc aoe tah SOR 5... Wheat See cea adic Salih cect tila = me 7 Rescorcin brown.. :80 - .90 
Nitric, 36@42 deg. per 100Ib.. 5.00 - 6.75 eEEcTe NR kSGe esa eE es — Guinea green..... 1.00 - 2.20 
gc ideale 1h = 1123 Tapioca flour................ -034-  .054 Weal gen 8 "84 — 1.70 
Sulphuric, 66 deg. per ton in oO ech a oll “scacse 

SEs 6inas0ncexuenth 15.50 -...... Coal Tar Dyes wn... :80 - 90 
IR 66 a 60k odale dk owk ences 38 - .39 Direct Colors— Crocein scarlet............. 1.15 —- 1.90 

Black (H-acid)............. .28 = .52 Wo ia oe le .50—- .65 
Alkalies BOD) 2B... ssc sccerevces 24—= .32 SS a ee 1.35 - 1.40 
Blue sky, ordinary......... -45- .# F. light yellow, 2G........ | a a 
Ammonia, aqua. 26 deg....... 024- .034 OS OSA error .60 - 1.20 
Potash, caroonate, 80-85%.... .054- .06} Blue, Fast RL............. 1.90 @...... Chrome Colors— 

Caustic, 88-92%........... 07}- .074 Blue, Solamine..........-.. 2 =,..... Aliz, black B....-......... 1.80 ~...... 
Soda ash, 58% light.......... 1.37 - 2.44 BITE Pace coccsscasece ae Chrome blue black......... 45 ~...... 

Contract, {00 1b........... 1.32 = 1.55 SE cc cnoccsees "70 - 190 Chrome brown............. -60 - 1.80 

Bicarb. per 100 Ib.......... 2.00 - 2.50 Brown, Congo G........... tres a6 Chrome green............. 75 = 1.50 

Caustic, 76% per 100ib.... 4.15 - 4.30 Brown, Congo R........... Ri none Chrome yellow............. 6 - 1.10 

Contract, 190 ID. 00 ccccccss Se irs DERG Schwdddca sc ad avs .60- .90 Indigo— 

Ri Bees 642% tN aaeeneen 1.00 - 1.25 ENB oe ccchsededcidenes 65 - .90 Synthetic 20% paste....... see eee 
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Did It Ever 
Happen to You? 


get when there is a par- 
ticular issue of TEXTILE 
Wor _p that you are very anx- 
ious to see—an issue that has 
an article on that one thing 
you are especially interested 
in— 


Doesn’t it make you mad to 
find that Jim or Henry or 
Bill has the issue and “hasn’t 
finished yet with it” or “left 
it at home and lost it”— 


There’s just one way to make 
sure you get every copy of 
TEXTILE Wort_p—subscribe 
for a copy to be sent to your 
home. Save each copy and 
after a few months you’ll have 
a reference library covering 
all angles of the industry— 
and you won’t have to hurry 
reading it because you know 
the “next man” is also anxious 
to see the copy. 


MAIL THIS TODAY 


TEXTILE WorRLD 
Tenth Ave. at 36th St., New York, N. Y. 
Gentlemen: 


Send me the next 26 issues of TEXTILE WoRLD to my 
home addressed as below. Remittance of Two (2) Dollars 
in full payment is enclosed. 


For our office records please fill out the following: 
eh rn MIN Boa wis gale wae alee oie 


SONI ig ech aieicte ars 
Key DHY 
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Bars Wire 

= RYERSON & 
Plates —_ 
Shafting S T Ee 2 ! Bolts, 
Structurals ’ etc. 


Immediate Shipment From Stock 


Joseph T. Ryerson & Son Ine.: Chicago, Milwaukee, St.Louis, 
Cincinnati, Detroit, Cleveland, Buffalo, Boston, Jersey City. 







IN 


R.D.COLE MFG.CO. 
NEWNAN, GA. 
5 New York Office, 5 Beekman St. 


TANKS - TOWERS - STANDPIPES - KIERS 
BOILERS - CASTINGS = Monel Metal Work 


CARD STAMPING © 
and REPEATING 


For All Textile Fabrics 
WALTER W. HODGSON, INC. 


S. W. Cor. Lawrence and Clearfield Sts. 
PHILADELPHIA 
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Engineers & Contractors 
Industvial Piping and Air Conditioning 





Profit by ParkSpray 
**HIGH DUTY CLIMATE” 


Fitchburg Boston Charlotte 


SILK MILL SUPPLIES 


of Every Kind and Description 
Also Power Transmission Supplies for General Mill Use 


I. A. HALL & CO., Paterson, N. J. 
Allentown Reed, Harness and Mill Supply Co. 


Allentown, Pa. 


ENGINEERS -:- FOUNDERS -:- MACHINISTS 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


Manufacturers of Spun Silk Machinery, French Worsted Drawing 
Frames (Frotteurs), Ball Winding Machines. Shoe Lace Tipping 
Machines, Yarn Dressers, Wcol Top Baling Presses, Special Textilc 
Machinery, Corliss Steam Engines. sa 
TEXTILE PRINTING MACHINERY CONSOLIDATED TEXTILE 
A 





BRANCH OFFICES 
NEW YORK,NY 
R523, 165 BROADWAY 
LOS ANGELES. CAL 
ie 420 E. THIRD ST 
CHICAGO, ILL 
BANK BLOG 





IF SPECIAL MATERIALS ARE NEEDED, CRANE CO. 
MAKES THEM TO ORDER 


| av NES 
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DYES AND CHEMICALS — Continued 





establishments engaged in the bleaching, 
dyeing, and mercerizing of yarns and 
fabrics. 

Of the 3,173 establishments reporting 
for 1927, 283 were located in California, 
273 in Ohio, 236 in Illinois, 207 in 
Texas, 169 in Indiana, 145 in New 
York, 139 in Pennsylvania, 133 in 
Michigan, 121 in Iowa, 95 in Oklahoma, 
94 in Missouri, 92 in Kansas, 76 in 
Colorado, 73 in Minnesota, 69 in Ne- 
braska, 63 in Washington, 60 in Wis- 
consin, 59 in New Jersey, 55 in Ala- 
bama, 49 in Massachusetts, 48 in 
Kentucky, 48 in Virginia, 48 in West 
Virginia, 46 in Florida, 45 in Oregon, 
44 in Tennessee, and the remaining 403 
in 23 other States. 

The statistics for 1927 and 1925 are 
summarized in the following table: 


1927 1925 % Gain 
Number of estab- 


lishments..... 3,173 2,406 31.9 
Wage earners 

ca for 

year)! .... 40,073 29,386 36.4 
Wages?......... $52, 538, 965 $37, 589, 624 39.8 
Cost of materials, 

fuel, and pur- 


chased power? $18,734,138 $15,188,226 23.3 


Contract ornat $1 1,339, 604 $81 3; 670 64.6 
Amount receiv: 
for work — $142,784,874 $102,394,284 39.4 
etek. sais aces $110, 7 4 8 
Wholesale.... $32, 3 eA 
Horsepower... . Ser 40,523 27.5 


INot ieiniinn salaried employes. 

The amount of profits cannot be calculated from 
the census figures, for the reason that no data are 
collected in regard to a number of items of expense, 
such as interest on investment, rent, depreciation, 
taxes, insurance, and advertising. 

3Not reported separately. 


Dyestuffs 


(Continued from page 27) 


ful high explosive. Synthetic coal-tar 
medicinals developed in the chemical 
laboratories of the country, are almost 
legion in number, and of great im- 
portance to the health of the country. 


Relation to National Defense 


Probably the most important reason 
for the continuance and growth of our 
dye industry is its essential character 
aS an arm of our national defense sys- 
tem. Arsenals, camps, the army and 
navy require huge peace-time expendi- 
tures for their necessary maintenance, 
but the source of all of their war-time 
high explosives and toxic gases is self 
supporting in times of peace, producing 
essential colors and chemicals for in- 
numerable uses. The war and Germany 
taught us this great economic lesson. 

Congress has happily realized the 
importance of the industry and has 

taken special steps to ensure its con- 

tinued existence and development by 

‘xtending to it the American valuation 
nella of tariff protection. The wisdom 
of their action is obvious when one 
learns that with such protection, the 
industry has constantly improved the 

iality and quantity of its output at a 

radually lowering cost to the consum- 
ing industries. It might be of interest 

' state that the average selling price 


per lb. of dyes for the year 1927 was 
39c. a price roughly equal to that of a 
half pound of good coffee. Yet this 
pound of color will dye anywhere from 
50 to 300 Ibs. of cloth depending on the 
depth of shade desired, equal in turn 
to 2,000 yds. or more of cloth varying 
with the weight. Thirty-nine cents is 
a small enough price for such a service. 

The American dyestuff industry is 
just about 10 years old. Over this time 
it has developed to the point where it 
now supplies upwards of 90% of the 
country’s dyestuff requirements. Such 
progress augurs well for the future, 
particularly as those in the industry feel 
that even greater developments lie 
ahead. They realize the industry’s 
smallness, but they know it has an im- 
portant present and an even greater 
future. 


Lester Fox with Commonwealth 


Lester R. Fox, who has been con- 
nected with the dyestuff business for 
many years, is now connected with the 
Commonwealth Color & Chemical Co., 
Brooklyn, N. Y., as_ representative 
for the Chicago and Middle Western 
territory. 


BUSINESS NEWS 








Louis Hirsch Textile Machines, 
Inc., Formed 


The business of Louis Hirsch, Inc., is be- 
ing liquidated. A new company has been 
formed under the name of Louis Hirsch 
Textile Machines, Inc., with sales offices at 
47 West 34th Street, New York. Louis 
Hirsch, with his new company, continues 
to act as the sole selling agent for the 
Lieberknecht full fashioned hosiery ma- 
chines, manufactured by Karl Lieberknecht 
of Oberlungwitz, Saxony, Germany. This 
latter concern has built the Karl Lieber- 
knecht hosiery machines for over 50 years 
and celebrated its 50th anniversary on Oct. 
1, 1923. 


——_— 


York Heating & Ventilating 
Corp. Changes 


The following changes have been an- 
nounced by_the York Heating & Ventilat- 
ing Corp., Philadelphia, as taking place in 
their sales organization: 

B. E. Thurness has been transferred 
from the Dayton to the Cleveland office, 
and is now manager of the Cleveland office, 
having succeeded M. V. Heard, resigned. 
Mr. Thurness is located at 948 Hanna 
Building. 

The Dayton office has been removed to 
Cincinnati, and J. E. True, formerly of the 
New York office, has been made manager 
of this office. 

G. W. F. Myers, formerly of the Phil- 
adelphia office, has been transferred to St. 
Louis as manager where he has opened a 
new office at 1514 Chemical Building. 

M. K. Clarke, formerly of the Philadel- 
phia office, has been made manager of a 
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new office which is being opened in Louis- 
ville, Ky. 

In addition to these changes, many addi- 
tions have been made to the selling organ- 
ization so that the company starts its field 
operations this year with double the sell- 
ing force which was actively in the field 
at this time last year. 

The annual sales conference of the com- 
pany was held from Jan. 21 to 24 in Phil- 
adelphia, at which time all members of the 
selling organization were present. It was 
announced at this meeting that the company 
had successfully met its 1928 quota of 
business and new quotas were set for the 
coming year. 





Stetton Dryform Co., Organized 


PHILADELPHIA.—The Stetton Dryform 
Co. has been organized by factors with long 
experience in the hosiery field and is offer- 
ing a new adjustable hosiery form for 
which a number of distinctive features are 
claimed by the sponsors. The new firm is 
in position to make immediate deliveries. 
J. O. V. Stetton, who has been identified in 
a prominent way with the hosiery form 
business for many years, is vice-president 
and general manager. H. W. Anderson, 
president of the Fidelity Machine Co., 
Philadelphia, and Clyde Mills, Inc., New- 
ton, N. C., is president of the new Stetton 
company. 

Mr. Stetton was founder of the Phila- 
delphia Metal Drying Form Co., and man- 
aged the affairs of that concern from its 
organization in 1917 until recently. He is 
the inventor of a number of patented 
features used in metal drying forms. Pro- 
duction of the new concern is being 
handled by an organization which has had 
a long experience in the manufacture of 
hosiery drying forms. Main offices are 
located in the Denckla Bldg., Room 415, 
Philadelphia, and their plant is situated at 
southeast corner of Third and Cayuga Sts. 





Trumbull Vanderpoel Purchased 
by Cutler-Hammer, Inc. 


Cutler-Hammer, Inc., Milwaukee, Wis., 
announces that it has acquired the _busi- 
ness of the Trumbull Vanderpoel Electric 
Mfg. Co., of Bantam, Conn., which will be 
operated as a subsidiary under its present 
name. 

This purchase will add a complete line of 
meter service and safety switches to the 
present Cutler-Hammer line of motor con- 
trol, wiring devices and allied electrical 
items. 





H. A. Baker Appointed Service 
Manager of International 
General Electric Co. 


H. A. Baker of Schenectady, has been 
appointed as service manager of the Inter- 
national General Electric Co., with head- 
quarters in New York City, President 
Clark H. Minor has announced. Mr. 
Baker succeeds C. F. Neave, who has 
been named manager of the newly or- 
ganized refrigeration department of the 
company. 





W. T. Reed Co. in New Location 


William T. Reed Co., building construc- 
tion, removed to new offices at 89 Broad 
St; Boston, Mass., on Feb. 1 Their new 
offices give them increased facilities for 
serving their clientele. 
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